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J  liave  ainused  }nysclf  during  a  short  holid'dv,  \)\  writ- 
Wii:  a  story  of  Plantation  No.  3  in  the  state  of  Maine.  I 
hiivv  much  enjoyed  the  attempt  to  reeall  the  old  life  in  the 
old  township.  The  history  of  any  commur.ity,  liowever 
small,  if  written  intelligently,  has  some  value  in  our  day. 

Ids  History  will  interest  every  one  Y\'ho  ever  lived  in  Char- 
lolle,  -or  wdio  ever  saAV  Charlotte  or  who  ever  knew  a  Char- 
h',tle  man  or  w^oman.  It  may  have  some  intercsx  for  those 
who  like  i\Iaine  and  Maine  rural  folks.  Whether  it  vvili 
have  a}iy  wider  interest  for  those  w^ho  eare  nothing  for 
Cluirlotte,  and  little  for  IMainc,  but  who  are  just  interested 
'"n  jtlain  people  anywhere,  I  do  not  know. 

/        LEWIS  B.  FISIIEK 

Kyder  Divinity  School 
I'niversity  of  Chicago 
1914 


ISAAC  (fARf)NKiR 


INTRODUCTORY 

WAS  born  in  1857  in  the  little  town  of 
Charlotte  IMaine  which  was  at  first  Planta- 
tion No.  3.  I  lived  there  until  I  was  twenty- 
one  years  old,  lacking  a  few  months.  Since 
then  I  have  seen  the  State  and  the  old  home 
only  in  such  glimpses  as  a  few  short  occa- 
sional visits  have  afforded.  Naturally  I 
love  the  associations  of  my  childhood  and 
youth,  and  tl^e  farther  I  get  from  them  in 
time  and  spa/ie  the  more  I  love  them.  I 
suppose  that  at  one  time  I  knew  many  facts 
about  my  people  and  my  life  in  Charlotte. 
But  I  have  thought  and  dreamed  so  much  over  the  old  place 
and  the  old  days,  and  told  my  children  so  many  stories  of 
them,  that  I  find  myself  strangel}^  unable  to  separate  the 
facts  from  the  fancies.  It  is  all  idealized  and  seen  through 
the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea.  I  know  not  what  in 
memory  and  what  fancy  and  what  the  mere  play  of  humor. 
I^robably  there  is  no  such  place,  never  was  any  such  place, 
as  Plantation  No.  3,  the  Charlotte,  Maine,  that  I  think  I  see. 
Charlotte  is  not  a  place  but  a  state  of  mind.    It  is  the  Eden 
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from  which  I  was  driven  out— the  heaven  that  lay  about  me 
in  my  infancy.  When  I  lived  there  I  remember  that  I  want- 
ed to  get  away,  now  that  I  am  far  away  I  imagine  that  I 
want  to  go  back.  It  amuses  me  to  set  down  some  facts  or 
fancies,  I  know  not  which  they  are,  about  the  dear  old  home, 
and  the  old  forms  and  faces. 

If  one  of  the  incidents  that  originally  gave  men  their 
names  was  their  occupation,  the  name  of  Fisher  ought  to  be 
as  common  as  that  of  Smith.  Today  every  healthy  person 
l)Uts  up  a  more  or  less  valid  claim  to  be  a  fisher.  Many  of 
these  claims  will  not  bear  inspection  and  have  brought  an 
undeserved  discredit  on  our  whole  tribe.  That  improbable 
stories  are  branded  as  "fishy"  is  one  of  the  inflictions  the 
virtuous  of  our  name  have  to  bear  to  keep  us  duly  hum])le 
and  teachable.  For  this  reason  many  respectable  people 
have  enjoyed  the  pastime,  but  declined  to  bear  our  name. 
Sheni,  Ham  and  Japhet  had  unsurpassed  opportunities  for 
fishing,  but  the  fact  that  they  had  only  two  aiigh;  worms 
ajjoard  explains  why  the  P^ishers  can  not  trace  their  name 
j)ack  to  the  ark.  The  heroic  abstinence  of  Noali's  l)()ys,  for 
vviiich  they  have  never  been  given  due  credit,  made  fishiiig 
possible  for  all  since  the  flood,  and  everybody  has  tried  it 
more  or  less,  some  foy  fun,  some  for  a  living,  fjond  men 
from  Jonah  to  Isaac  Walton  have  written  entertainingly 
about  the  fishers. 

Tlie  name  of  Fisher  is  more  common  than  appears  in  its 
l>reseht  English  form.  There  is  the  French  Cliabot.  the 
English  Cabot,  Poissonier,  Fish,  Fisk,  Fiske,  Hooker,  Lange- 
lier.  Pitchers  or  Perchers,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  claim  tliat 
Doeg,  the  Adamite  was  a  Fisher  disguised  under  a  foreign 
tongue.  In  a  History  of  Norfolk  County,  England,  it  i.s 
soberly  related  that  in  1442  a  Mrs.  Mary  Fisher  died  and 
went  to  heaven  in  a  hurricane.  I  am  utterly  unable  to  guess 
what  really  happened  to  Mary  unless  she  was  punished  in 
111  is  way  for  telling  a  fish  story.    Bishop  John  Fisher  lived 
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in  Rochester,  England,  in  1504  and  had  engraved  over  his 
Chapel  door,  and  on  his  tomb, — ■"Faciam  vos  fieri  Piscatores 
Ilominuni,"  which  I  am  told  means,  "I  will  make  you  to  be- 
come fishers  of  men."  This  good  man  had  a  coat  of  arms, 
probably  because  he  could  not  write  easily  and  needed  some 
way  to  promptly  identify  himself.  The  books  say  that  this 
coat  of  arms  was  "Azure,  a  dolphin,  embowed  naiant.'' 
This  is  a  mistake  however  as  no  fisher  was  ever  interested  in 
Dolphins.  The  creature  on  the  coat  of  arms,  is  a  salmon  or 
a  trout,  or  at  very  least  a  codfish.  "Embowed  Naiant,'' 
v«'hen  reduced  to  language,  seems  to  mean,  "wriggling  while 
you  swim,"  which  is  truly  characteristic  of  all  genuine 
Fishers.  From  this  time  on  it  appears  that  there  were  quite 
n  few  Fishers,  and  judging  from  their  epitaphs,  some  of 
them  were  fairly  respectable.  They  have  lived  wiierever 
there  was  any  water,  and  it  is  on  their  account  that  the  sur- 
face of  this  })lanet  is  three  fourths  li(iuid,  and  the  other 
fourth  land.  Like  all  enterprising  people  they  came  to 
America,  some  of  them  before,  some  with,  and  some  after 
Columbus.  One  of  the  line  of  Fishers  evidently  a  spiritual 
cliild  Of  the  ^Irs.  i\Iary,  v\^ho  weJit  up  in  a  hut  l  icHnc  liv(;d 
in  Dedham,  IMass.,  in  1642,  but  was  not  "comfortably  re- 
ceived into  ye  cliureh  on  accouht  of  his  proud  and  haughty 
si)irit."  He  probably  told  fish  stories  too.  1  am  told  by 
one  who  claims  to  have  read  the  old  letters  that  sonu; 
Fishers  s])elled  God  with  a  small  g.  I  regret  that  this  in- 
formation is  iTot  sui)pressed  but  I  cannot  tell  a  lie. 

There  were  a  lot  more  Fishers  and  if  any  one  wants  to 
Inow  about  the  rest  of  them  he  can  find  such  information  in 
a  Fisher  Genaology  prepared  by  Rev.  Philip  A.  Fisher.  This 
])atient  and  scholarly  gentleman  spent  much  time  in  looking 
up  our  ancestors  and  very  soon  after  his  labors  were  iinislu-d 
lie  died.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that  his  deatii  was 
hastened  by  the  discoveries  he  made  in  his  investigations. 
In  the  great  .Puritan  exodus  to  New  England  from  Ib'^JO  to 
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1650.  many  Fishers  found  their  way  to  America  and  settled 
in  Massachusetts  round  Dedham  and  Norwood.  From 
these  towns  they  followed  trout  and  other  streams  all  over 
the  western  hemisphere.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  fairly 
intelligent,  sober,  industrious  race,  not  given  much  to  senti 
mentalism,  and  able  to  both  cut  ])ait  and  fish.  I  suspect  that 
•some  of  them  lacked  a  sense  of  humor,  and  one  of  them  went 
so  far  as  to  give  up  fishing  and  go  into  the  hen  business. 

This  ancestor  of  mine  was  far  ahead  of  his  times.  IL^ 
invented  certain  contrivances  so  when  a  hen  stepped  on  a 
board  it  acted  as  a  lever  and  opened  the  food  l)ox,  another 
opened  the  water  tank.  No  biddy  could  scratch  any  dirt 
into  either  receptacle.  lie  even  went  so  far  as  to  devise  a 
certain  mechanism  that  each  day  forced  each  hen  into  a  box 
and  kept  her  there  until  she  laid  an  egg.  This  curious  ma- 
chine appears  to  have  discriminated  between  hens  and 
roosters,  and  never  caught  the  same  hen  twice  the  same  day. 
The  inventor  said  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
hens  acquire  regular  habits.  This  sounds  exactly  like  a 
Charlotte  Fisher  and  it  what  Uncle  Leonard  and  LTncle 
Bradford  were  always  saying  to  me' about  boys.  This  storj- 
may  have  had  other  moral  uses  but  I  do  not  now  recall  what 
they  were.  According  to  the  Poultry  Journals  which  I  fre- 
quently read  as  a  diversion  from  severe  theological  studies, 
this  ancestor  of  mine  should  have  been  a  multi-millionaire, 
but  he  was  not.  He  was  born  two  hundred  3'ears  too  early 
and  had  the  wrong  name.  The  tribe  of  Fishers,  some  spell- 
ing tlieir  names  with  a  capital  letter,  others  just  plain 
jishers,  scattered  thus  all  over  the  world.  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  of  them  being  very  rich  or  very  learned.  There 
were  IMinisters  among  them  and  Doctors  and  LaAvyers,  and 
f'Ome  college  and  university  trained  men  and  women.  These 
were  exceptions  however. 

The  great  majority  of  our  tribe  have  been  middle  class, 
hard  working,  honest,  intelligent,  thrifty,  American  citizens. 
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It  is  iiy  whim,  and  I  hope  to  .some  one  it  may  be  a  pleas- 
nre,  to  follow  in  these  pages,  the  fortunes  of  a  small  company 
of  our  tribe  that  got  into  South  Dedham  and  Sharon  or  Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts,  thence  sent  some  children  into  Pran- 
cestown,  New  Hampshire,  and  from  these  some  later  children 
way  down  east  into  Plantation  No.  3,  Eastern  Division  of  the 
District  of  J\laine,  which  place  is  nov/  Charlotte,  unless  the 
rumor  be  true,  which  God  forbid,  that  it  is  Ayers  Junction 
on  some  little  upstart  railroad  that  has  poked  itself  into  that 
countr}^  since  I  left  it.  I  hope  this  rumor  is  not  true,  but  1 
am  not  going  to  see.     I  prefer  to  remember. 


CHAPTER  ONE 


DEDHAM  AND  SHARON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

N  June  26,  1637  Anthony  Fisher  with  hia 
first  wife  Mary  and  their  four  children  ar- 
rived in  Boston  in  the  ship  Rose  froni 
Yarmouth,  England.  They  settled  in  Ded- 
ham  and  began  to  produce  and  train  some 
of  the  pioneers  of  our  DoAvn  East  Plantation 
a  hundred  and  seventy-two  years  before 
they  were  actually  needed.  When  asked  an 
to  how  early  the  training  of  a  child  should 
begin  some  wise  man  answered,  "Two  hun- 
dred years  before  he  is  l^orn."  So  Anthony 
and  iMary,  all  unconscious  of  the  future, 
hegan  to  train  Charlotte  childrc^n. 

Anthony  subscribed  to  The/Dedham  Covenant  promptly 
on  his  arrival,  and  was  at  once  assigned  certain  lands,  but 
hv  did  not  join  the  church  until  1645,  he  being  the  ancestoi* 
of  the  proud  Jind  haughty  spirit  before  referred  to.  Perhaps 
Anthony  had  religion  in  his  wife's  name,  as  Alai-y  got  tired 
of  waiting  for  him  to  join  the  church  and  became  a  member 
herself  in  1642.  Anthony  seems  however  to  have  been  fair- 
ly well  thought  of  in  spite  of  that  obstreperous  spirit  of  his. 
for  he  was  one  of  those  chosen  to  build  a  "Fabricke  of  a 
meeting  house  to  be  in  length  36  foote  and  20  foote  in  bredth 
&  betweene  the  upp  &  nether  sell  in  ye  studs  12  Foote." 
Our  ancestors  never  did  take  time  to  learn  to  spell  and 
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have  fastened  a  sore  and  heavy  hereditary  lapse  on  many  ot 
their  deseendents  in  this  matter.  Anthony  was  Selectman, 
County  Commissioner,  Deputy  to  the  General  Court  and 
Woodreeve,  either  on  account  of  his  spelling  or  in  spite  or 
it.  These  good  people  brought  their  son  Anthony  with  them 
i)ud  he  grew  up  in  Dedham  and  in  1644  was  a  member  of 
The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company."  Dedhani 
gave  him  four  pounds  for  killing  six  wolves,  and  later 
f'.nother  pound  for  destroying  three  more  of  the  pests.  It 
seems  that  for  the  encouragement  of  the 'Plantation  of  Ded- 
ham some  kind  friend  in  England  who  either  knew  nothing 
of  the  situation  or  else  held  a  grudge  against  the  colony, 
gave  them  six  hundred  acres  of  land  out  west  a  long  way-i 
ui  those  days.  It  was  Wollomonopoag,  later  a  part  ol: 
Wrentham,  and  the  Dedham  folks  wanted  somebody  to 
go  out  there  and  possess  this  "encouraging"  gift  by  settle- 
ment and  occupation.  Anthony,  not  being  afraid  of  wolves, 
j>nd  therefore  presumably  not  of  Indians  either,  was  chosen 
to  go. 

He  reported  that  he  could  find  only  ten  men  among 
them  all,  willing  to  attempt  the  adventure,  and  as  he  was  not 
desirous  of  leaving  this  world  altogether,  he  declined  to  go 
with  so  small  a  compai;iy.    It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  An- 


merely  meant  that  going  to  Wrentham  was  leaving  thi' 
^vorld.  Later  as  the  town  lines  were  drawn,  Anthony  found 
him^^t'lf  in  the  limits  of  Dorchester  but  "Seauven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  meeting  house." 

The  fact  must  have  caused  him  much  pain  to  induce  him 
to  spell  "seven"  that  way.  Being  nearer  the  Dedham 
meeting  house  he  petitioned  the  authorities  to  allow  him  to 
go  to  that  town  to  Sabbath  meeting.  He  owned  land  in  both 
towns,  and  was  willing  to  pay  church  rates  in  l)otli  in  })ro- 
i)ortion  to  land  owned,  but  he  wanted  to  go  to  meeting  in 
Dedham.    This  request  was  considered  reasonal)le  and  was 


thony  thought 


would  kill  them,  or 


cotui  wite  of  Isaac  (.lardner) 
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^'ranted.  I  am  told  that  there  are  several  descendants  of 
this  Anthony  Fisher  now  living  in  Dedham  and  elsewhere, 
uiio  do  not  regularly  and  persistently  petition  the  Courts 
for  permission  to  go  to  church  anywhere.  Anthony  had  a 
son  named  Eleazur  Fisher  who  lived  and  died  in  Dedham. 
He  owned  two  lots  in  Purgatory  Swamp,  and  was  interested 
in  a  saw  mill.  Our  story  begins  now  to  take  on  an  atmos- 
phere of  Plantation  No.  3  in  Maine.  Eleazur  also  started 
the  habit  of  naming  one  of  the  sons  David,  and  his  son  that 
bore  that  name  owned  the  homestead  at  South  Dedham,  now 
Norwood,  on  the  site  where  the  barn  of  John  Ellis  Hartshorn 
stood  in  1875  opposite  the  Williard  Gay  place.  The  son  of 
this  Norwood  Fisher  went  to  Sharon  and  later  to  Frances- 
town,  New  Hampshire,  and  his  son  went  to  Plantation  No. 
3  in  Maine,  and  there  his  son  Ebenezer  Fisher  was  born  and 
reared,  who  later  became  a  Universalist  minister,  and  was 
called  back  to  Norwood  as  their  pastor.  This  strange  cir- 
cular route  was  not  done  even  then.  This  minister  Eben- 
ezer, went  to  Canton,  N.  Y.  and  became  President  of  a 
Theological  School,  and  his  daughter  Amie,  there  married 
Erwin  Bigelow,  and  these  two  moved  back  to  Norwood 
where  they  lived  and  died.  Of  these  Bigelow  children  one 
lives  in  Norwood  now,  one,  a  young  woman,  runs  a  Texas 
Kanch,  and  one  is  a  distinguisheli  Professor  in  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  this  David  Fisher  whom  we 
have  just  named  as  moving  to  Sharon.  He  was  a  man  of 
affairs  and  influence  there.  In  Sharon  also  lived  the  John- 
son and  the  Ilewins  families,  from  which  were  to  come  the 
women  that  married  the  Fisher  boys  that  got  to  our  Planta- 
tion. 

In  the  early  days  this  town  was  Stoughton,  and  the 
meeting  house  was  at  Canton  Corners.  That  was  eight  or 
pine  miles  away  from  where  our  families  lived,  and  so  far 
the  only  roads  were  bridle  paths  through  dense  woods.  In 
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June  1739  a  petition  went  up  to  the  General.  Court  asking 
that  the  south  part  of  the  town  be  set  oft'  by  itself.  This 
was  signed  by  Benjamin  Johnson  and  Joshua  Johnson  and 
Ebenezer  Ilewins  and  others.  In  answer  the  Court  accuses 
these  men  of  being  "crafty,"  as  they  owe  the  minister 
eighty  pounds,  and  have  just  laid  out  a  hundred  Pounds  on 
the  new  road  to  the  meeting  house,  and  these  petitioners 
have  gone  ahead  and  partly  built  their  own  meeting  house, 
without  waiting  for  the  Court  to  consent.  It  appears  as  if 
they  were  trying  to  evade  obligation  for  their  debts.  The 
Court  consents  however,  and  ihe  Second  Precinct  of  Stough- 
ton  was  legally  set  oft'  as  a  separate  town.  In  1765  this 
I'recinct  became  Stoughtonham,  and  in  1783  it  took  the 
beautiful  old  Bible  name  of  Sharon.  But  as  soon  as  the 
Court  consented,  Sharon,  as  we  may  as  well  call  it,  finished 
its  meeting  house.  Ebenezer  Ilewins  was  Treasurer,  and 
Capt.  Benjamin  Johnson,  with  his  own  hands,  pounded  out 
tlie  iron  hinges  for  the  doors,  that  made  the  building  so  se- 
cure that  the  town  voted  to  fix  up  a  place  in  the  attic  to 
store  the  powder  and  shot.  Capt.  Johnson  finished  this 
Church  attic  room  and  securing  a  long  ladder  he  carried  the 
precious  ammunition  to  this  safe  place.  On  account  of 
these  dangerous  explosives  being  right  over  the  preacher's 
head,  with  only  thin  lath  and  plaster  between,  the  theology 
must  have  been  greatly  modified.  Here  at  Sharon  lived 
David  Fisher,  and  William  and  Increase  and  Enoch  Hewins, 
and  the  Johnsons,  whose  children  are  to  be  so  strangely 
Mended,  in  the  history  of  Plantation  No.  3  in  Maine. 

In  1775  almost  every  available  man  in  Sharon  is  a 
Minute  Man  and  on  shortest  notice  they  have  gone  over  to 
Bunker  Hill. 

The  brave  and  patient  women  stay  at  home,  in  that  kind 
of  helpless  waiting  that  requires  so  much  more  courage  to 
endure  than  the  fierce  activity  of  the  battle  field.  All  day 
the  air  pounds  their  aching  ears  as  it  vibrates  from  the  can- 
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lion  twenty  miles  away.  That  night  from  Sharon  Hill  they 
watch  Charleston  burn.  Ebenezer  Hewins  was  there  as 
Lieutenant  and  later  his  son  Enoch  Hewins  enlisted.  It 
was  the  anxious  watch  night,  the  first  of  many  held  in 
Sharon.  So  here  in  Sharon  lived  the  Fisher  boys,  too  many 
to  name,  and  here  lived  Sally  Johnson  and  Mehitable  Hew- 
ins, and  it  has  been  fore-ordained  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  that  these  boys  and  girls  of  Sharon,  should  grow  up, 
marry,  and  furnish  the  men  and  women  for  Plantation  No. 
3.  Around  New  England,  were  boys  named  Bridges,  Mc- 
Glauflin,  Damon,  Sprague,  and  Blanchard,  and  the  girls 
they  were  to  marry,  strangers  now,  but  caught  in  that 
strange  pull  that  is  steadily  drawing  them  together  to  pro- 
duce and  raise  the  seed,  for  our  Down  East  Plantation. 


/ 


CHAPTER  TWO 
FRANCESTOWN,  N.  H. 


BOUT  the  year  1780,  David  Fisher,  a  stal- 
wart youth  of  twenty-one  years,  found  his 
way  to  Francestown,  N.  II.  and  falling  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  old  town  resolved  to  make 
it  his  horne.  He  went  back  to  Sharon,  Mass. 
where  he  had  come  from,  and  induced  Me- 
hitable  Hewins,  a  daughter  of  the  brave  Lieutenant  Hewins, 
a  pretty  lass  of  eighteen,  to  marry  him.  They  went  to 
Francestown  because  there  were  already  many  Fishers  there 
who  had  moved  up  from  Sharon,  and  blood  is  thicker  than 
water. 

There  were  Scotch-Irish  Fishers  there  also  then  or  very 
soon  after,  notably  Deacon  Samuel  P'^isher  and  his  son  Doc* 
tor  James.  These  wei/e  not  of  the  Sharon  tribe.  Thib 
Deacon  Samuel  came  from  Scotland  in  1740  on  the  "Starved 
Ship".  This  craft  took  this  name  because,  for  some  reason, 
she  »had  sailed  without  sufficient  supplies  of  food  or  water. 
For  fourteen  days  one  spoonful  of  oatmeal  moistened  with 
salt  water,  was  served  to  each  person  as  his  entire  nourish- 
ment for  that  day.  Such  an  experience  rubs  off  all  the  re- 
exults  of  Christianity  and  culture  and  gives  a  startling 
glimpse  of  the  painful  fact  that  in  the  best  of  us  these  thingn 
are  only  skin  deep.  Those  starved  people  are  not  to  be 
blamed  because  they  reverted  to  the  wolfish  type  in  those 
awful  days.    The  best  of  us  would  have  done  the  same.  Un- 
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del"  some  circumstances  fourteen  days  will  rub  oft*  all  that 
we  have  acquired  in  fourteen  centuries.  They  ate  the  bodies 
of  those  who  died,  picking  their  bones  clean  with  snarling 
jaws  and  gnawing  teeth.  This  done  the  living  glared  at, 
each  other  with  baleful  eyes  and  soon  resolved  to  select  one 
of  their  number  by  lot  and  kill  and  devour  him.  The  dreaa- 
ful  lot  fell  on  the  boy  Samuel  Fisher.  He  submitted  as  he 
must  and  the  rest  went  al^out  the  awful  task  of  human 
slaughter.  As  t'lie  fatal  l)lc)W  was  about  to  fall  a  ship  came  in 
sight  and  Samutl  lived  to  reach  Francestown.  It  may  well 
be  believed  that  out  of  such  an  experience  the  germs  of  a 
liatnrally  strong  character  are  rapidly  matured.  Samuel 
Fisher  conld  never  bear  to  see  any  crumb  of  food  wasted,  or 
Itaicily  e\'en  a  drop  of  wat-  r  thrown  away.  Dr.  James 
1^'isher  the  son  of  this  Samuel,  was  a  public  spirited  citizen 
of  Francestown  for  many  year:s.  In  his  new  barn  the  first 
services  of  i)ublic  worshij)  were  held,  because  the  barn  wa^ 
warmer  than  the  unfinished  church.  He  served  his  communi- 
ty in  all  ])()ssible  ways,  finally  giving  the  town  its  beautiful 
burial  i)lace,  where  the  bodies  of  the  pioneers  sleep. 

These  Scotch-Irish  Fishers  however  were  not  kin  to  the 
English  P^ishers  who  appear  to  have  been  their  neighbors  in 
Francestown,  who  were  raising  the  men  and  women  to  go  to 
Plantation  No,  8,  in  Maine.  Abagail  Fisher,  a  daughter  ot 
the  first  David  at  Norwood,  had  married  William  Starrett  u, 
1767  and  made  Francestown  their  home,  later  with  some  ut 
tiieir  descendants  getting  as  far  down  east  as  Warrei», 
Maine. 

Moses,  a  grandson  of  Eleazur  Fisher,  left  Dedham  r:i 
1785  and  settled  in  Francestown,  on  the  farm  recently  occu- 
pied by  his  grandson  Moses  Bradford  Fisher.  This  man  wa^ 
a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  the  David  Fishers  were  hl^ 
■cousins  at  some  removes.  Moses  made  the  blacksmith  fix  up 
a  lamp,  for  his  Francestown  house  which  was  a  luxury  thai 
Many  went  to  see.    It  was  a  chandelier  made  of  iron,  filled 
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with  chicken  oil,  with  a  cotton  wick ;  this  lamp,  hung  from  a 
moveable  wooden  crane  (hake)  at  the  side  of  the  room. 

Moses  had  ten  children,  and  many  descendants,  but 
none  of  them  were  drawn  to  our  Maine  Plantation.  They 
settled  round  New  England  one  of  them  wandering  way  out 
to  Iowa, 

The  descendants  of  Moses  left  behind  them  some  curious 
stories  which  have  become  a  part  of  the  folk  lore  of  the  old 
Town.     One  of  them,  also  named  Moses,  had  two  barns. 

One  of  these  was  struck  by  lightning  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed, in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  large  company  of  men 
near  at  hand,  raising  the  frame  of  the  new  house  under  con- 
struction at  the  time.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  roof 
of  barn  number  two  was  on  fire  high  up  near  the  ridge  pole. 
There  were  no  ladders  and  it  looked  hopeless.  Then,  in 
this  critical  moment,  a  man  seized  a  pail  of  water  and  threw 
the  contents  to  the  burning  spot  and  quenched  the  fire  and 
saved  the  barn.  The  next  day  as  the  men  around  got  to 
talking  of  this  feat  it  appeared  by  trial  that  the  strongest 
man  among  them  could  not  throw  water  even  to  the  eaves 
of  the  barn,  much  less  to  the  spot  that  had  been  burning. 
Ic  was  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  accomplishing  the  impossi- 
ble under  the  stress  of^a  great  impelling  motive. 

The  sons  of  Moses  Fisher  were  lads  of  parts  evidently. 
The  two  youngest  were  at  one  time  left  at  home  alone  for  a 
time,  when  they  heard  the  hens  cackling  as  if  much  dis- 
turbed, and  the  boys  soon  saw  that  a  large  fox  was  n(,'ar. 
The  oldest  lad  took  an  old  hamnierless  discarded  gun,  loaded 
it  properly,  and  made  his  small  brother  take  a  lighted  coal 
('f  fire  and  together  they  got  near  the  fox,  who  evidently 
thought  such  babies  not  w^orth  his  notice.  The  boy  took 
careful  aim  and  told  his  brother  wlien  to  apply  the  coal,  and 
when  the  parents  got  .home  they  were  astonished  to  find 
that  their  sons  had  killed  a  large  fox.  : 
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Beside  Moses  Fisher,  Seth  and  Abner,  and  Thomas  and 
Ezra  and  Nathan,  kinsmen  of  his,  were  in  the  town. 

So  David  Fisher  and  his  young  wife  Mehitable,  came 
here  to  Francestown,  among  many  of  their  kin  and  name, 
and  cleared  the  farm  later  known  as  the  James  Whitfield 
place  on  the  north-eastern  slope  of  Oak  Hill.  I  say  "they'* 
cleared  the  farm  because  that  is  literally  the  fact.  None 
too  much  has  been  said  about  our  fore  fathers,  but  not 
enough  has  ever  been  said  about  our  fore  mothers.  David 
v/as  large  and  athletic,  his  common  weight  being  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  He  was  known  both  in  Dedham  and 
Sharon  and  Francestown  as  "King  David."  He  had  served 
honorably  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  when  he  was  scarce 
sixteen.  After  David  and  his  wife  got  the  farm  cleared  and 
the  home  established,  they  built  a  saw  mill  about  the  year 
1800  known  as  Fisher's  saw  mill  on  Fisher's  brook.  This 
mill  was  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village  toward  Deer- 
ing.  It  was  a  good  mill  and  it  stood  up  square  and  true  for 
ninety  years,  until  in  1890,  Samuel  Bryand  built  a  new  one  in 
its  place.  David  and  Mehitable,  cleared  the  farm,  built  the 
home,  put  up  the  saw  mill  and  incidentally  reared  a  family 
of  thirteen  children. 

The  mother  of  this  brood  lived  to  be  eighty-seven  in 
spite  of  all  the  hard  work,  and/the  fact  that  she  had  never 
heard  of  race  suicide  or  Eugenics,  or  read  a  sex  novel  or  play 
in  her  life.  The  Fisher  men  were  not  so  long  lived ;  King 
David,  however  lived  to  be  seventy,  dying  in  1820. 

No  Fisher  believes  that  thirteen  is  an  unlucky  number 
but  only  one  of  the  children  of  David  and  Mehitable  have 
come  up  to  the  record  of  these  prolific  parents.  This  was 
Susanna.  A  small  boy  who  raised  Banties,  and  thought 
their  eggs  too  small,  hung  an  ostrich  egg  in  their  coop  with 
a  motto  attached,  "Keep  your  eyes  on  this  and  do  your 
best. "  We  have  all  tried  hard  but  our  ancestors  so  far  have 
kept  ahead.    In  this  old  Town,  and  from  these  parents,  tlie 
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live  sons  that  later  went  to  Plantation  No.  3  in  Maine,  ana 
the  daughter  that  went  very  near  that  location,  got  their 
ideas  and  ideals  of  life. 

It  was  a  good  place  and  a  good  stock  to  raise  the  seed 
which  was  soon  to  be  planted  in  the  wilderness  of  eastern 
]\raine.  Francestown  had  the  finest  sort  of  local  spirit,  and 
hi  the  stirring' times  preceding  and  during  the  RevolutioM 
developed  much  patriotism  and  intelligence  of  the  l)est  kind. 
Mere  was  the  church,  the  school,  the  honu*,  the  town  meeting, 
the  industry  and  thrift,  of  the  best  type  of  a  New  EngUmd 
town.  Good  sense  and  righ.t  judgment  were  taktri  i'r,r 
granted.  Sentiment  was  strong  but  Ccirefully  concealed,  and 
isentimentalism  was  dismissed  as  "silly."  They  took  life 
^seriously;  it  was  a  disgrace  to  ))e  caught  idle.  excei)t  wh  'n 
one  was  asleep  or  on  Sunday,  and  yet  these  people  liad  a 
\ery  fine  sense  of  humor  none  the  less  effective  because  tht-y 
always  looked  so  glum  and  funereal  about  it.  That  was 
where  the  joke  came.  in.  George  Third,  and  his  royal  pred- 
ecessors, took  the  same  tactless  pains  to  make  Francestown 
folks  hate  them  as  they  took  with  alT colonists  in  America. 
The  Pine  tree  law  was  specially  irritating.  The  settler 
bought  his  land  and  began  to  clear  the  soil,  when  he  was  told 
that  every  pine  tree  twelve  inches  and  up  must  be  marked 
^'Koyal  R"  and  left  t(/  grow  where  it  was.  A  man  could  not 
i'ut  the  Pine  timber  on  his  own  land.  The  owner  of  the 
farm  nuist  nuirk  and  preserve  these  King's  Pines  under  the 
.severest  i)enalties  for  failure  so  to  do.  In  1771  Ofticer.^ 
Whiting  and  Quigley  began  to  enforce  the  law  at  Frances- 
town.  They  found  some  contraband  logs  at  Mudget's  .Mill 
and  arrested  iMudget.  The  hour  was  late  however  and 
Mudget  proposed  that  they  all  rest  that  night,  and  promised 
that  he  would  furnish  bail  before  the  morning  passed.  So 
the  Sheriffs  retired  to  the  tavern,  and  after  refreshments 
went  to  bed.  At  the  first  peep  of  the  next  day,  thirty  or  so 
young  men  with  faces  bla(d<:ened  and  their  persons  otherwise 
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disguised,  woke  Whiting  and  told  him  that  his  bail  was 
ready.  Jt  soon  a|)i)eared  that  it  was  ready  good  and  plenty. 
Before  the  Slieriff  could  dress  he  got  his  ])ail  in  the  form  of 
beech  withes  well  laid  on  his  bare  back.  When  Quigley's 
turn  came  he  fought  and  resisted.  The  boys  went  to  the 
room  overhead  and  took  up  the  floor  boards,  and  whipped 
the  unf(U'lunate  officer  with  long  whips  until  he  was  com- 
pletely subdjicd  an<l  begged  for  mercy.  Then  the  horses 
were  brought  to  the  door,  Avith  ears  cropped  and  manes  and 
tails  slashed  into  grotes(pie  shapes,  and  the  severely  .punished 
officei's  Avere  forced  to  mount  these  sorj-y  steeds  and  to  de- 
j)art  at  once  and  forever.  Xo  one  who  took  part  in  this 
small  rel)ellion  against  the  King,  Avas  ever  really  punished, 
as  the  guilty  j)arties  could  not  be  convicted. 

Tories  Avere  unpopular  in  the  toAvn  and  Oiten  had  the 
free  ride  on  a  fence  rail,  Avhich  was  never  selected  for  it^ 
carefully  smoothed  and  rouiuled  corners.  A  Warrant  for  a 
special  Town  Meeting  Avas  posted  on  James  Fisher's  ])arn 
and  Avhen  it  Avas  observed  that  it  was  iu  "His  ]\IajestA''s 
Name"  the  angry  men  spit  on  the  document  until  it  fell  to 
the  ground  soaked  to  a  pulp.  Just  Avhat  would  have  hap- 
happened  here  under  Avoman  suflfrage  Avho  dares  try  t(» 
guess. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  David  Fisher  Avere  thus 
recei\  ing  the  best  sort  of  training  for  the  coming  migration 
to  eastt^rn  Maine.  It  Avas  Avith  them  entirely  different  from 
th(^  condition ^of  settlers  direct  from  Europe  Avho  kiiCAV  noth- 
ing  of  the  neAV  land.  Our  Pioneers  were  familiar  Avith  cli- 
mate, forests,  land  and  streams  in  Ncav  Hampshire,  almost 
the  same  as  these  Avere  in  Maine.  About  the  time  David 
moved  to  FrancestoAvn  came  the  hard  AAint<'r  AA'hen  for  six 
weeks  no  drip  fell  from  any  roof  even  in  sunniest  spots.  The 
Hunw  Avas  five  feet  de(;p  that  AA'inter  auil  )^<j»tt)n  JJnphat* 
froze  over.  Flocks  of  sheep  Avere  buried  sixteen  feet  under 
snoAv  and  some  lived  for  many  days  befoi'e  they  wei*e  res- 
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cued.  It  was  said  that  they  ate  the  wool  from  each  others' 
backs.  The  year  1784  was  the  wolf  year  in  Francestown, 
when  gangs  of  these  fierce  half  starved  creatures  invaded 
the  settlements,  coming  from  the  north  and  west  forests. 
Much  live  stock  was  lost,  women  and  children  were  in  great 
peril,  and  even  armed  men  in  danger  of  attac'k.  At  approach 
of  dusk  when  the  first  hungry  howl  was  heard  men  and  ani- 
mals took  to  the  best  possible  shelter. 

Like  all  Puritans  the  Francestown  folks  seemed  to  believe 
that  one  could  not  be  religious  and  comfortable  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  was  many  years  before  they' would  consent  to 
have  a  stove  in  the  meeting  house.  A  motion  to  introduce 
such  a  luxury  was  in  the  Warrant  for  town  meeting  as  early 
as  1815,  but  was  indignantly  voted  down  as  a  foolish  con- 
cession to  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  Devil.  Finally  in 
1822  a  citizen  placed  a  stove  in  the  church  on  his  own  initia- 
tive. Many  protested  and  a  special  town  meeting  was 
called  to  force  this  soft  and  tender  Christian  to  take  his 
worldly  contraption  out  of  the  house  of  God.  That  meeting 
was  held  January  12,  and  before  that  time  arrived  the 
weather  was  horribly  cold  and  the  stove  made  friends  and 
it  Avas  voted  by  a  bare  majority  to  let  the  '^devilish"  thing 
stay.  Before  this  stove  was  put  in  the  meeting  house, 
Francestown,  in  commqn  with  many  New  England  places, 
had  built  a  "Sabbath  Day  House"  near  the  church  building. 
This  was  a  small  one  story  structure  made  warm  and  com- 
fortable by  a  big  fire  place.  Here  mothers  and  children 
could  gather  between  the  sermons,  and  thaw  out  from  a  con- 
dition that  even  the  popular  theology  of  that  day  seemec? 
unable  to  moderate.  The  tithing  man  was  in  the  meeting 
house  strutting  round  with  the  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his 
office.  His  official  wand  had  a  fox  tail  at  one  end  to  tickle 
the  girls  and  wake  up  the  sleepers,  and  at  the  other  end  a 
sharp  thorn  for  the  men.  l*robably  David  and  INIehitable 
were  at  meeting  the  day  a  farmer  went  to  sleep,  and  the 
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tithing  man  thrust  the  thorn  into  the  sinner's  hand.  The 
dreaming  farmer  threw  up  his  hand  in  a  wild  gesture  of  pain 
and  shouted,  ''0,  Cuss  that  Woodchuck."  He  was  evident- 
ly dreaming  of  that  animal  and  thought  himself  bitten  when 
he  felt  the  thorn  of  justice.  In  another  way  Francestown  is 
curiously  r(4ated  with  our  down  east  Plantation,  that  we  are 
on  our  way  to.  There  was  an  Ithemur  B.  Sawtelle  there 
who  was  some  relation  to  ''Aunt  Roxy,"  of  our  town.  This 
man,  or  a  kinsman  bearing  the  same  name,  was  in  Frances- 
town  in  1833-34.  That  year  the  Democrats  had  a  great  flag 
raising  and  speeches  for  Jackson,  on  the  town  commons. 
Sawtelle  was  present  but  he  was  not  happy  for  he  hated 
Jackson  and  all  Democrats.  After  the  flag  was  raised, 
songs  sung,  speeches  made  and  cheers  given,  young  Sawtelle 
took  the  platform  with  great  dignity  and  in  a  loud  clear 
voice  that  all  present  distinctly  heard  recited  these  doggerel 
lines: — 

"General  Jackson,  may  his  meagre  soul 
Rise  no  higher  than  yon  shining  pole 
And  if  there 's  a  hell  in  the  universe 
May  he  ride  there  in  the  Devil's  hearse." 
It  was  a  rash  act  and  infuriated  the  crowd.    In  an  instant 
Sawtelle  was  in  danger  of  his  life.    Every  missile  within 
reach  was  promptly  and  vigorously  hurled  at  him,  and  cries 
of  "Kill  Ilim,"  and  yells  of  rage  rent  the  air.    Clubs,  canes^ 
sticks  and  stones  were  madly  flung  at  him,  and  even  a  pistol 
shot  was  fired.    A  young  Democrat  present  challenged  Saw- 
telle  to  mortal  combat  on  the  spot,  which  at  once  was 
accepted  and  begun  and  continued  without  marked  victory 
on  either  side  but  with  considerable  mussing  of  Sunday 
clothes.    The  strange  sequel  to  this  story  is  that  within  a 
few  years  Sawtelle  became  a  strong  Democrat,  and  the  man 
who  fought  him  an  equally  strong  Republican. 

The  Fishers  knew  how  to  build  a  house,  they  could  make 
a  fire  place  that  would  draw,  which  some  of  their  descend- 
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ants  can't  do  to  this  day.  They  could  build  a  chimney,  and 
a  brick  oven,  a  lug  pole,  a  crane,  with  crane  liooks ;  they 
could  make  l)utter.  cheese  and  candles.  They  had  seen  the 
best  scythes  of  that  day  with  an  almost  straight  snath,  with 
nebs,  and  the  scythe  fastened  to  the  snath  with  a  ring  and 
wedge,  t  do  not  know  whether  they  had  a  steel  shovel, 
spade  or  ])low  in  1809  or  not,  but  I  guess  not. 

Every  nail  they  ever  saw  was  pounded  out  by  a  black- 
smith, on  a  forge  nail  by  nail.  If  they  wanted  to  write  a 
letter  before  1S16  they  could  send  all  that  they  could  on  one 
side  of  a  single  sheet  of  paper  forty  milesOr  less  for  eight 
cents,  ninety  miles  for  ten  cents,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
for  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  three  hundred  miles  for  seven- 
teen cents  and  five  hundred  miles  for  twenty  cents,  and  if 
there  was  any  place  any  further  away  than  that  it  cost 
twenty-five  cents.  If  one  used  two  sheets  of  ])aper  it  cost 
twice  that  postage,  if  three  sheets  three  times  the  amount  and 
so  on  in  proportion.  In  1851  they  got  a  three  cent  rate  if 
paid  in  advance,  and  five  cents  if  not  so  paid  and  the  dis- 
tance was  less  than  three  thousand  miles.  Over  that  dis- 
tance doubled  all  rates.  It  was  1847  before  a  postage  stam[. 
appeared  and  1868  before  distances  made  no  difference  in 
rates.  The  Fishers  had  seen  often  the  Gibson  Tavern  in 
Francestown  long  famouk  for  its  beds  and  meals  and  liquid 
refreshments  Very  likely  the  old  Maine  house  was  an  out- 
come of  that  Tavern.  They  knew  all  the  New  England  lore 
superstitions.  Second  of  February,  Candlemas  Day.  Half 
the  grain  and  half  the  hay,"  was  accepted  as  scientifie 
truth.  The  ground  hog  or  the  old  bear  were  supposed  to 
fortell  the  rest  of  the  winter  by  their  conduct  that  fatefnl 
day. 

They  knew,  but  treated  only  as  pleasantries,  a])out  spill 
ing  salt,  the  moon,  work  begun  on  Friday,  witches,  corpses 
in  the  house  over  Sunday,  the  death  tick  in  the  wall,  and 
many  forms  of  fortune  telling,  all  brought  across  the  seas 
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jrom  England.  The  women  knew  that  a  good  spinner  could 
^pin  a  hank  of  yarn,  which  was  three  skeins,  in  a  day.  She 
must  be  able  to  cook  over  an  open  fire,  lifting  off  and  on 
hea\'y  i)ots  iind  handling  skillfully  skillets  and  frying  pans, 
with  her  face  biiriK  d  red  and  her  knuckles  skinned  raw,  and 
l<eep  smiling  and  agreeable  to  her  husband  all  the  time. 
Often  she  must  milk  the  cows,  strain  and  set  the  milk,  skim 
the  i)ans,  feed  the  bonny  clabber  to  calves  and  pigs,  wash 
the  pans  and  churn  and  dairy  implements,  and  set  them  in 
the  sun  to  dry,  after  scalding.  She  must  make  buttf^'  and 
cheese,  Avash  and  pick  over  the  wool,  card  it  into  rolls,  spin 
it  into  yarn,  weave  and  knit,  and  make  garments  for  the 
household.  She  must  be  wife  and  mother  and  maid  of  all 
work,  and  loving  companion,  and  gracious  hostess  and  do 
everything  under  heaven  except  vote.  That  operation  made 
i.'e:'  indelicate,  sort  of  rubl)ed  the  l)loom  oft'  the  peach  as  it 
vrt^i'e.  Those  pioneers  did  not  care  much  about  what  time 
of  (lay  it  was.  When  it  was  dark  they  went  to  bed,  when  it 
begr.n  to  suggest  light  they  got  up,  when  they  were  hungry 
they  ate,  and  what  did  they  care  what  time  it  was. 

Some  of  them  had  a  noon  mark  on  the  window  sill,  and 
the  very  well-to-do  a  sun  dial  in  the  garden.  Tt  was  yet  a 
long  long  time  before  a  poor  man  could  afford  a  watch  or  a 
clock.  They  had  no  schooling  beyond  reading  and  writing 
and  simple  necessary  arithmetic,  and  their  spelling  wag 
enough  to  make  a  cat  laugh.  And  yet  they  were  wise  and 
i  ensible. 

So  the  set'tlers  of  our  down  east  plantation  have  been 
ground  in  the  patient  mills  of  Ood,  in  England,  in  Dedham 
ai]d  Sharon  and  in  Fraiicestown,  and  are  now  ready  to  move 
to  ]\raine. 

Tht-y  were  not  at  all  like  the  emigrants  that  came  and 
still  eoin<^  from  the  old  world.  They  came  to  their  I^lantn- 
tion  with  a  full  stock  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  iieeded  to 
make  the  new  homes.     They  had  knowledge  and  knack. 
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King  David  was  always  too  busy  to  go  fishing.  In  fact  he 
regarded  it  as  rather  shiftless  and  so  taught  his  sons.  For 
an  able  bodied  man  to  fool  with  angle  worms  and  poles  ana 
lines  and  sinkers  was  hopelessly  indolent,  if  not  absolutely 
disgraceful. 

But  of  his  thirteen  children  nine  were  boys,  and  every 
last  one  of  them  knew  that  his  name  was  fisher,  and  so  they 
used  to  rise  before  light  the  May  and  June  mornings  and 
sneak  off  up  Fisher's  Brook  or  over  to  Haunted  Pond  or  to 
any  of  half  a  dozen  other  places  within  an  easy  stroll  of  a 
dozen  or  so  miles.  Each  thought  he  had  slipped  away  and 
left  the  others  asleep  in  bed.  But  usually  when  one  of  them 
arrived  at  his  favorite,  and  secret  trout  hole  he  found  the 
other  eight  there  fishing.  They  did  not  speak  to  each  other 
and  all  looked  grouty,  but  'inside  they  were  immensely 
tickled.  Not  one  of  them  knew  about  the  Fisher  coat  of 
arms  but  the  trout  knew  all  about  it  and  rose  to  the  bait 
''embowed  Naiant"  on  the  line  of  the  least  resistance.  The 
boys  alwaj^s  got  back  to  breakfast  and  in  time  for  the  day's 
work  after  the  morning  recreation  and  rest  of  the  ten  mile 
jaunt. 

King  David  was  not  supposed  to  know  that  the  boys  had 
been  fishing.  These  men  and  women  were  ashamed  to  be 
playing.  It  was  born  in  their  blood  and  bred  in  their  bone 
that  Satan  found  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do. 

But  evidently  there  were  not  trout  enough  for  thirteen 
children,  and  the  saw  mill  could  be  run  without  so  many 
boys,  and  it  was  hard  to  make  the  pie  go  round,  and  so  it 
happens  that  six  of  these  thirteen  King  Fishers'  set  their 
faces  toward  our  Maine  Plantation. 


CHAPTER  THREE. 


THE  STATE  OF  MAINE. 


"From  gray  sea  fog,  from  icy  drift, 

From  peril  and  from  pain, 
The  home-bound  fisher  greets  thy  lights 
O  hundred-harbored  Maine." 

E  shall  never  know  who  were  the  first  white 
men  to  see  the  "Hundred-Harbored"  coast 
of  Maine.  There  are  dim  but  unmistakable 
traces  of  exploration,  trade  and  even  of 
evangelization  from  the  frozen  shores  ot 
Greenland  along  the  coast  of  Maine  before 
Columbus  got  here.  Prof.  O'Gorman  says 
that  the  last  vestige  of  this  American  Christ- 
ianity fades  out,  by  impressive  coincidence,  the  very  same 
\'ear  that  Columbus  discovers  hjis  western  Islands.  Before 
the  year  1000  Eric  and  Thorfinn  sailed  along  Maine  coasts. 

Neither  of  these  were  Fishers  but  they  must  have  been 
fishers  or  they  would  have  starved.  The  name  of  the  latter  is 
half  fish  anynvay  which  is  better  than  nothing. 

Dr.  Kohl  thinks  that  Thorfinn  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  but  that  is  questioned  by  others  and  is  one  of  the 
many  things  that  we  want  to  know  and  never  shall  until  we 
find  those  souls  somewhere  in  the  universe  some  time  and  ask 
them.  Probably  even  then  memories  will  be  poor  and 
stories  will  not  agree.  Dr.  Kohl  thinks  that  Thorfinn  landed 
simply  on  the  general  principle  that  no  Maine  man  can  ever 
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be  convinced  that  any  man  of  any  sense  ever  sailed  along  his 
coast  and  did  not  land  either  from  choice  or  necessity. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  sure  and  that  is  that  the  Cabots 
in  1497,  just  five  years  after  Columbus  discovered  us,  took  a 
trip  to  Maine.  Cal)ot  is  the  way  an  Englishnuvn  prono\uice(! 
Chabot,  and  Chal)()t  is  a  PVench  Fisher  man.  So  to  all  in- 
tents and  piu-poses  Cabots  were  Fishers  and  took  possi'ssiori 
of  the  State  of  IMaine  in  the  nanu^  of  our  tril)e. 

The  Fishers  were  therefore  the  fii'st  peo[)le  to  discover 
Maiiie  in  a  way  that  amounted  to  anything.  Tlie  Cabot?^ 
W(M-*'  honest,  brave,  sturdy  Englishmen,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
tliat  instead  of  settling  down  in  ]\[aine  and  living  hapi)ily 
ever  afterwards,  and  dying  peacefully  in  their  (nvn  l)eds, 
Ihey  insisted  on  trying  to  go  to  Asia  by  sailing  roiuul  the 
iM.i  lh  end  of  North  America. 

History  of  Maine  and  of  every  County  and  almost 
v'very  j)njininent  town  in  the  State  has  been  written  except 
Wasiiington  County  and  Charlotte.  We  need  not  therefore 
(b'lay  over  an\  histoi-y  excei)t  that  which  relates  to  our  down 
east  jdantation.  JMuch  of  this  history  relates  to  sharp  dis- 
i>ute  ami  struggle  about  the  true  boundary  lines  between  tht» 
i'nglish  and  the  French.  Popes  and  Kings,  and  Companies 
were  forever  giving  or  selling  the  same  land  to  different 
people.  England  and  France  were  always  pushing  out  ex- 
peditions to  claim  if  not  to  settle  the  territory.  The  English 
at  one  time  or  another  claimed  everything  east  to  Nova 
Scotia^ 'and  the  French  everything  west  to  Cape  Cod.  A 
third  party  also  contended  for  ownei-ship  of  ]\raine  with  per- 
haps better  claim  than  either  France  or  England.  These- 
were  the  Indians,  the  original  ownei-s.  The  Elaine  Indians 
were  not  the  whipped  and  s\d)dued  breed  that  William  Penn 
dealt  with,  nor  were  they  the  few  frightened  sui)erstitious 
survivors  of  a  dreadful  plague  of  small  i)()X'.  that  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers  first  faced,  ]\Iany  of  the  INIaine  Indians  were  the* 
tierce  warriors,  that  survived  King  Phillip's  war.  too  strong 
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to  .surrender  wlieii  that  chief  fell.  Parties  of  wliites  had  mis- 
treated, and  kidnapped  these  Indians  until  they  hated  the 
Enj^lish,  and  usually  fought  for  the  French.  They  naturally 
contended  for  their  own  rightful  claim  to  the  lands  and 
graves  of  their  fathers.  For  almost  three  hundred  years 
these  contests  went  on,  often  acute,  costing  hundred  of  lives. 

At  last  boundary  lines  were  settled;  the  French  driven 
east  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  out  of  this  western  world  ;  the 
I'^nglish  colonists  became  American  free  citizens  west  of  the 
St.  Croix;  and  the  Indians  reduced  to  two  feeble  renniant^ 
known  as  the  I*enobscots  and  Passamacpioddies.  These  con- 
Tests  over  disputed  territory  and  rights  did  not  usually  get 
into  the  very  eastern  section  of  our  State.  At  a  few  points 
liowever  they  most  vitally  affected  Washington  County  that 
now  is,  and  our  down  east  plantation.  In  November  ](iO;) 
Henry  IV  of  France,  gave  his  friend  De  ^lonts  all  out  of 
doors  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-sixth  parallels  of  north 
latitude.  i)e  ]\Ionts  was  a  j)rotestant  gentlenum  of  birth  and 
breeding,  and  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  gift  of  the 
King  was  of  immense  value  to  him.  He  generously  gave  all 
his  friends  an  inside  option  on  his  empire  in  Acadia,  the  land 
of  the  happy.  He  associated  with  him  in  his  plans  Samuel 
('hamplain  who  became  so  famous  as  an  explorer.  lender 
tluise  good  men  a  company  was /organized,  part  Catholic  and 
])art  Pi'otestant,  with  a  priest  and  a  parson,  who  by  tlie  way 
canu;  near  mutual  ])loodshed  at  times  if  the  stories  be  true. 

In  April  1604  this  company  arrived  on  this  side  of  tlio 
Atlantic  without  more  than  the  usual  number  of  deaths  from 
sea  and  home  sickness.  De  iMonts  wasted  some  time  looking 
at  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  but  finally  entered 
]^issama(pioddy  i^ay,  and  sailed  up  the  Schoodic,  crying  out 
as  every  one  always  does  on  seeing  these  delightful  waters 
in  summer,  ''Eureka,  I  have  found  it,"  "  Dirigo,  I  lead"  op 
.-ome  similar  slogan.  They  found  a  beautiful  island  in  the 
liver,  just  below  where  the  stream  took  such  a  turn  as  to 
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remind  them  of  a  cross,  and  so  named  the  spot  St.  Croix  or 
Holy  Cross  Island.  This  Island  was  later  called  Dochet 
pronounced  by  the  residents  Do-shay  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  and  is  the  present  form  of  the  name  Theodosia. 
who  was  a  woman  connected  in  some  way  we  do  not  know, 
with  the  expedition. 

This  island  is  sometimes  called  Neutral  Island,  and  is  not 
far  from  the  southeastern  boundary  of  Calais,  and  about 
twelve  miles  from  Plantation  No.  3,  our  down  east  planta- 
tion, now  named  Charlotte.  This  was  the  first  effort  white 
men  had  ever  made  to  settle  in  what  is  now  Washington 
Count}^,  and  at  this  date  there  was  not  a  white  settlement  in 
America  north  of  Florida,  although  one  hundred  and  twelve 
years  had  passed  since  the  discovery  by  Columbus.  In  1604 
St.  Croix  Island  was  about  one  mile  in  length  and  thickly 
covered  with  trees.  Rev.  I.  C.  Knowlton,  in  his  history  of 
Calais,  tells  the  story  as  follows. 

''It  was  June.  The  genial  air  was  fragrant  with  the 
odors  of  the  forest.  The  birds  were  singing  their  songs  of 
Jove.  The  river  seemed  alive  with  fish  and  water  fowl, 
while  Moose  and  Deer  in  large  numbers  roamed  in  the  woods 
nearby.  Here  was  a  Paradise  or  at  least  one  of  the  Isles  of 
the  Blest,  Here  they  at  once  decided  to  locate  and  ])uild 
their  great  city.  They  would  hold  this  new  world  against 
English  and  Indians  and  the  universe.  The  water  round 
the  island  would  be  a  safe  barrier  against  savage  foes  and  a 
oomn^odius  place  for  all  shipping.  Wharves  would  line  the 
hhore,  palaces  and  temples  arise  on  the  land.  Wealth,  lux- 
ury, art,  science,  religion  would  adorn  and  glorify  this  cap- 
ital of  the  new  realm.  Never  was  a  location  more  inviting 
and  promising." 

I  was  born  and  reared  within  twelve  miles  of  this  s])0t 
fUid  whenever  I  get  homesick  I  get  Mr.  Knowlton 's  littl^-; 
book  and  read  the  al)ove  quotation.  It  is  not  exaggerated, 
— no  man  can  exaggerate  the  joys  and  l)eauties  of  a  summer 
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round  Passamaquoddy  Bay  in  eastern  Maine.  Who  can  pic- 
ture to  himself,  the  wondrous  beauties  of  this  spot,  which  had 
been  there  thousands  of  years,  with  not  one  educated  or 
cultured  person  to  see  it.  De  Monts  and  Champlain,  were 
excellent  men,  their  company  was  fully  equal  to  that  usually 
brought  to  these  shores.  Yet  they  were  no  more  fitted  to 
live  where  they  were  than  a  peacock  is  to  inhabit  an  iceberg. 
They  had  no  doubt  that  they  could  build  at  once  in  this 
wilderness  a  Palatinate;  a  great  land,  with  all  the  buildings, 
institutions,  social  classes  and  distinctions,  that  they  had 
known  in  France,  only  immensely  improved  upon.  In  west- 
ern Maine  wise  Englishmen  have  tried  the  same  thing  again 
and  again. 

The  rest  of  the  quotation  gives  the  painful  outcome  oi 
the  experiment.  ''In  July  1604,  they  landed  on  this  beautu 
ful  Island  and  began  their  work.  Trees  were  felled,  streets 
i\nd  squares  laid  out,  at  least  on  paper,  foundations  arranged, 
houses  erected,  cannon  mounted,  and  even  a  small  house  of 
worship  and  a  cemetery  provided.  In  theAutumn  a  portion 
of  the  party  returned  to  France  for  recruits  and  supplies, 
leaving  seventj^-nine  persons  on  the  Island.  One  instinctive- 
ly compares  this  group  of  seventj^-nine  persons,  with  that 
other  group  of  one  hundred  anj/l  one  which  sixteen  years 
later,  were  landed  at  Plymouth  in  December,  having  had  no 
summer  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  winter. 

But  these  Frenchmen  on  Dochet  had  no  fears.  There 
were  no  other  white  people  within  a  thousand  miles  of  them, 
but  they  were  not  afraid  of  Indians,  and  thought  themselve^^ 
well  clothed  and  housed  and  provisioned  for  a  happy  winter 
together.  But  a  IMaine  winter  was  an  experience  they  wero 
now  to  face  for  the  first  time,  "Winter  approached,  Thb 
fierce  winds  arose  and  wrenched  the  faded  leaves  from  the 
frightened  trees.  The  air  grew  shar[)  and  cutting.  The 
birds  vanished,  wiser  than  men,  and  fled  to  their  southern 
bomes.    The  snow  sifted  down  from  its  exhaustless  store- 
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house  and  wrapped  the  dead  and  frozen  earth  in  its  whitor 
shroud.  It  was  an  unusually  cold  winter,  even  for  the  ^Maine 
coast.  Heavy  snows  fell  in  October,  and  no  more  bare 
ground  was  seen  until  late  in  April.  Great  blocks  of  ice 
were  piled  on  the  shore  or  hurried  by  in  the  angry  waters. 
Houses  and  fires  could  not  keep  out  the  awful  cold.  It  i\\> 
])ears  that  in  clearing  and  building  they  had  cut  all  the  wood 
en  the  island,  and  had  to  transi)ort  fuel  from  the  main  land. 
Neither  did  they  have  any  good  and  wholesome  water  on  the 
island.  The  mainland  was  difficult  to  reach  in  that  swirling 
ice  packed  current  even  if  not  impassble.  The  intense  cold 
congealed  the  wine,  and  brandy  which  had  to  be  dealt  oui 
by  weight.  Day  and  night  these  exiles  from  sunny  France 
shivered  Avith  a  worse  than  ague.  Paralyzing  scurvy  attacked 
tliem.  Nearly  all  were  dreadfully  sick  and  before  spring 
thirty-five  of  them  were  carried  to  the  dreary  cemetery." 
A  harder  experience,  as  we  have  suggested,  sixteen  years 
later  did  not  drive  the  Pilgrims  away  from  Plymouth,  but 
the  Pilgrims  were  abroad  for  a  purpose  of  which  De  ^lonts 
cuid  Champlain,  good  and  true  men  as  they  were,  knew  noth- 
ing. 

In  August  1605  all  the  survivors  of  De  JMonts'  colony  left 
never  to  return,  and  thus  ended  the  first  effort  to  settle  our 
down  east  plantation  coi/ntry.  Three  hundred  years  later  in 
June  25,  1904,  a  great  and  notable  gathering  of  citizens  of 
Maine  and  of  New  Brunswick  was  held  on  Dochet  Island  to 
recall  the  sad  but  interesting  history  of  these  Frenca 
jMone'ers. 

One  notable  result  had  come  from  De  I\Ionts' work.  In 
1783  it  was  agreed  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britian 
that  the  line  between  ]\Iaine  and  New  Brunswick  should  bb 
where  this  settlement  of  1604  had  been  made.  But  where 
was  this  island,  and  which  of  the  large  rivers  in  that  section 
was  the  true  St.  Croix?  It  took  the  Commissioners,  appoint;, 
ed  to  settle  this  question,  fifteen  years  to  find  the  true  river 
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;'.:ul  i.  land  St.  Croix.  Tides  and  winters  on  the  i\Iaine  coast 
;  re  no  respecters  of  land  marks  and  sacred  relics.  In  171)8 
jlr.  Gamon  of  St.  Andrews,  found  on  Neutral  Island  neai- 
Calais,  beneath  the  underbrush  sedge  and  sand  of  two  hun- 
dred years,  the  unmistakable  remains  of  the  De  Monts  sei 
tlement.  The  island  was  much  smaller,  even  than  when  thb 
happy,  later  the  unhappy  Frenchmen  found  it.  The  old 
cemetery  was  entirely  washed  away  but  all  agreed  that  tlie 
remains  of  the  colony  was  here.  So  this  Ter-Centenary  was 
held  in  19(  4.  Some  fine  historical  addresses  were  made,  and 
]\Irs.  Ida  Vose  Woodbury,  a  former  teacher  of  mine,  in  tht 
old  Maine  dnys,  wrote  a  poem  which  was  j'cad.  A  l)ronzL- 
tablet  was  affixed  to  a  permanent  ledge  on  the  island  witM 
this  inscription. 


"To  Commemorate  the  Discovery  and 
occupation  of  this  island  by  De  Mont 
and  Champlain  who  naming  it  LTsle 
Sain  etc  Croix  founded  here  26  June 
1604,  The  French  Colony  of  Acadia, 
then  the  only  settlement  of  Europeans 
north  of  Florida.  This  tablet  is  erected 
by  residents  of  the  St.  Croix  valley. 


At  this  historic  gathering  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  urging   that  all  other  names  for  this  island 
drop])ed  excel)t  that  originally  given  it  by  the  French, — 
St.  Croix  Island. 

So  let  it  be.  Drop  a  tear  if  you  please,  at  least  keep  a 
place  of  honor  in  your  soul,  for  the  brave  Frenchman  wh(^ 
first  tried  to  settle  what  is  now  Washington  County,  the  seal 
of  our  down  east  plantation.  As  has  been  remarkeil  Wash 
jngton  County  is  the  only  County  in  Maine  the  history  of 
-ivhich  has  not  been  written.    Very  good  histories  exist  how- 
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ever  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  county,  Machias,  Eastport, 
Calais  and  Dennysville. 

This  book  is  an  effort  to  write  the  history  of  the  only 
other  town  of  importance  in  the  county,  Plantation  No.  3. 

In  the  year  1775,  a  Kings  ship  sailed  into  ]\Iachias  Ilai'- 
bor  and  made  certain  insolent  demands.  It  was  the  ship 
Margherita,  and  the  Captain  did  not  know  that  the  O'Brien 
family  lived  in  Machias.  This  Captain,  came  ashore  and 
went  to  church  Sunday  but  he  sat  where  he  could  Avatch  his 
vessel  at  anchor.  He  saw  some  Americans  going  toward 
that  shore,  and  he  made  for  the  nearest  Avindow,  regardh^ss 
of  the  sanctities  of  the  place  and  hour,  and  got  his  ship  down 
river  a  l)it.  Rut  it  was  no  avail.  The  Patriots  attacked  her, 
and  after  a  desperate  struggle  she  surrendered.  This  was 
the  first  time  a  British  flag  struck  to  Americans  on  sea  or 
land,  and  it  happened  in  w^hat  is  now  Washington  County, 
iAlaine.  Tlu^  locating  of  the  true  St.  Croix  River  and  making 
that  the  line,  left  a  few  Islands  in  Passanuuiuoddy  l>ay  \h 
uncertain  location,  as  to  ownership  l)y  Americans  or  English, 
iiud  in  1814  P^astport,  iMoose  Island  was  under  Bi'itish  martial 
law  foi'  a  time.  But  Eastport  was  American  in  feeling  iu\i\ 
\ery  soon  the  Britisli  soldi(?rs  moved  out.  For  many  vi'ars 
the  old  fortification,  Fort^ Sullivan  by  name,  was  occu!)ie(l  by 
a  company  of  American  l(roo])s,  but  was  long  ago  a])an(lont'(\ 
as  a  military  post,  and  is  now  a  (piiet  and  Ix^iutifiil  spot,  on 
which  to  stand  aiul  look  out  over  the  fine  harboi*. 

So  far  does  the  History  of  iMaine  conc(»rn  the  section  o^ 
the  state  wh(n'e  our  down  east  [)lantation  is  located,  and 
ju)w  we  pass  to  an  effort  to  dig  u|)  the  obscure  facts  alx^ur 
the  little  Plantation  itself. 


1T70978 

CHAPTER  FOUR 

PLANTATION  NO.  THREE. 

HE  reasons  why  white  men  went  to 
]\Iaine  are  easy  to  see.  The  Norse- 
men sailed  ahmg  the  eoast  ni  the 
mere  joy  of  exphning-  a  new  i)hiee, 
and  possibl}^  to  i)lant  Christian 
churches.  English  and  French  came 
there  to  esta])lisli  their  ri<i'hts  to  the 
country  by  making  actual  s(Mtle- 
ments.  The  fact  tliat  these  coasts 
were  the  world's  great  fishing 
groun(^s  drew  many  lu'rc.  Some 
came  for  gold  and  maiiy  shi})s  ^v^'r(v 
loaded  with  various  suli)hi(lcs  and 
yellow  earth.  Oiu'  shi})  brought  a 
Ivrofessiona'i  "Mineral  IMan,"  who  must  have  been  an  cx[)ci't 
as  he  located  gold  miMcs  galore  in  IMaiiu'.  One  of  these 
{)i-cci()iis  cargoes  of  dirt,  which  was  never  i)ay  dirt,  was 
wrecked  otf  ('astine  at  an  early  date.  IMany  sailed  these 
coasts,  and  looked  u])  our  rivers,  to  find  a  northwest  passage 
to  Itidia.  It  was  this  passion  that  led  Cal^ot.  and  kludson 
and  Frol)isher  to  I\Iaine  shores. 

Others  came  for  the  errand  that  now  seems  so  strange 
to  rs,  of  loading  ships  with  sarsapai'illa  and  sassafras  then 
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supposed  to  be  herbs  of  sovereign  merit  in  treatment  of  dih- 
ease. 

J\rany  came  from  pure  love  of  adventure  to  see  the  new 
world.  A  few  came  really  to  settle  and  make  permanent 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  children.  But  in  spite  of  all 
these  various  attractions  that  have  drawn  men  to  our  shores 
Maine  has  never  had  more  than  a  sparse  population,  and  the 
.settlers  it  has  had  have  come  slowly  few  and  far  between. 
-Many  more  people  have  moved  out  of  Maine  than  ever  moved 
jnto  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  good  State  to  come  from. 
I  do  not  know  a  State  in  the  Union  which  has  not  at  least  one 
I\[aine  Society,  and  often  several  of  them.  I  have  the  honor 
at  present  of  belonging  to  such  a  society  in  Illinois,  and  if  it 
be  tru(;  that  one's  ears  itch  when  they  are  talked  about. 
]\laine  would  certainly  be  rubbing  these  organs  the  nights 
our  society  meets. 

As  far  as  I  know  Maine  does  not  return  this  compli- 
ment. 1  do  not  believe  that  there  is  an  Illinois  Society  in 
that  whole  state.  The  fact  probably  is  that  even  if  a  com- 
I)any  of  Illinois  people  moved  to  Maine  they  would  not  form 
an  Illinois  society.  Do  people  that  go  to  Heaven  form  so- 
cieties to  remember  any  earthly  four  corners  they  happened 
to  come  from?  So  those  Who  live  in  ]\Iaine  find  all  previous 
places  and  conditions  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  charms  and 
glories  of  the  Pine  Tree  State.  The  reasons  for  this  slow  in- 
crease of  population  no  true  IMaine  man  can  understand. 
To  him  it  seems  as  if  the  old  state  should  have  been  obliged 
long  ago  to  hang  out  along  its  shores  the  sign  S.  R.  0.  wdiich 
in  modern  theatre,  if  not  Church,  language  means  "standing 
room  only." 

In  summer  and  in  hunting  seasons  this  sign  is  coming  to 
be  true.  Indeed  I  have  been  told  that  in  Maine,  hunters 
shoot  each  other  promiscuously  every  fall,  to  make  more 
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loom,  while  desirable  lots  for  summer  camping  are  long  ago 
preempted. 

The  reason  for  scanty  populace  can  hardly  be  the  original 
Indian  wars  fierce  as  they  were,  nor  the  fact  that  many  firsT 
comers  were  "Gentlemen"  too  soft  to  toil,  and  too  much 
given  to  the  holding  in  contempt  of  sturdy  manual  lal)or  to 
make  a  vigorous  pioneer  race,  in  a  wilderness  land.  All  our 
Atlantic  States  once  had  these  conditions  and  overcame  tliem. 
Oju;  great  reason  for  the  few  settlers  has  b(ien  the  stories 
busily  circulated  l>y  tliose  jealous  of  us  that  ]\taine  winters 
^)re  cold.  The  colonists  of  De  ]\Ionts,  Popham,  Kaleigh, 
Oeorges,  and  Weymouth  carried  back  to  the  old  world 
stories  so  tilled  with  hoi'ror  at  their  sufferings  with  IMainc 
winters  that  Ave  have  ncsver  ])een  able  to  overcome  the  cruel 
prejudice  they  began  to  create. 

Those  who  came  to  i\Iaine  never  suffered  from  these  lies ; 
i1  is  those  who  believed  them  and  so  never  went  to  IMaine  to 
live  that  we  pity.  Ft  is  a  solemn  fact  to  wdiich  I  gladly  give 
my  hand  and  seal  that  I  have  suffered  with  cold  more  in  New 
Jersey  than  I  ever  did  in  IMaine  in  the  twenty  winters  T 
spent  there.  In  ]\laine  we  know  how  to  build  warm  houses, 
f;iid  baidv  them  and  make  big  fires,  and  use  feather  beds  aiul 
liome  wove  woolen  l)lankets,  and  wear  woolen  clothing 
Cold  in  ]Maine? — it  is  a  ])ase  slander  Avhich  we  reject  Avitii 
indignation.  I  have  seen  the  IMaine  school  boys  stump  each 
(-tlu^r  to  a  rj^ce  barefoot  on  the  February  snow,  and  get  back 
of  the  school  house  all  aglow  with  the  fine  exercise,  although 
1  cannot  truthfully  deny  that  we  had  chill)lains  afterward 
something  awful. 

The  first  colonists  of  Washington  County,  as  we  have 
seen,  came  from  milder  climates,  entered  IMaine  in  its  l)eaiK 
tiful  summei'  time,  were  in  part  pam[)ered  children  of  luxury, 
and  ha  l  no  one  to  tell  them  how  to  i)repar(^  for  our  winter?^ 
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jiiid  so  of  course  they  sulfered  severly  and  gave  Maine  a  bad 
name  in  all  the  world. 

De  iMonts  people  may  indeed  have  found  that  their  wint. 
cind  brandy  froze  to  solid  ice,  that  naturally  would  happen 
to  such  stuff  in  our  State  then  as  it  has  ever  since.  I  have 
seen  the  thermometer  sink  down  toward  the  minus  fortie?^, 
with  stiff  winds  off  the  ocean,  but  that  is  notliing  only 
natures'  way  to  sift  men  and  find  what  they  can  stand. 
Those  who  successfully  endure  that  prove  themselves  fittest 
to  survive  and  are  henceforth  immune  from  all  earthy  dan> 
gers  in  ]\Iaine,  except  such  incidental  daggers  as  being  shot 
by  some  fool  hunter  from  the  city,  or  getting  lost  in  the  fog, 
or  being  caught  and  eaten  by  a  Maine  bear.  Those  who  in 
spite  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary  still  insist  that  Maine  i.s 
cold  have  speculated  much  as  to  the  reason  for  that  condi- 
tion.. The  State  lies  in  the  same  latitude  with  nuicli  ot 
China,  northern  Italy,  France  and  Spain,  and  England  is 
still  further  north.  Why  of  all  the  land  strung  on  the  line 
of  forty-five  degrees  north,  Elaine  should  be  the  coldest,  no 
one  can  tell.  That  strange  fact  is  what  so  cnudly  fooled 
the  Ein'opeans  who  first  planned  their  settlements  Avith  us. 
In  an  interesting  old  book  Dr.  ITolyoke  tries  to  prove  that  it 
is  the  abundance  of  evergreen  trees  in  ]\[aine  that  makes  it 
so  cold.  Whether  evergrei^n  trees  are  a  cause  or  an  (^ffeci- 
uf  cold  is  not  clear.  Mv,  Greenleaf  denies  the  ITolyoke  argu- 
ment l)y  asserting  that  IMaine  has  many  more  deciduous  than 
evergreen  trees.  It  is  true  that  Washington  County  as  I 
kiujAV  it,  had  many  Beech,  Elm,  Sugar  ]\laf)le  and  Birch  trees 
()ut  the  Pines  and  Spruces  and  Hemlocks  and  Cedars  and 
Firs  are  the  trees  that  give  the  state  its  fragrant  glories.  0 
those  Elaine  evergreens!  I  can  always  see  the  pointed  Fir^ 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  but  the  appeal  they  make  to  m^ 
through  the  memory  of  sight  is  far  less  vivid  and  <lclightful 
than  the  immortal  recollection  of  the  dt^lightful  Hi)icy  odf>rH 
of  the  pastures  and  forests  of  Plantation  Number  3.  Any 
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JMaine  man  knows  exactly  where  the  Scribe  of  Weymouth  ot 
Popham  went  when  he  wrote,  ''This  land  hath  a  most  agree- 
able spiciness,  and  its  Firs  produce  a  balsam  of  soothing 
and  healing  virtue."  So  if  the  Evergreens  cause  our  cola 
winters  all  right,  so  let  it  be;  we  will  keep  the  evergreens 
and  laugh  at  the  cold  before  we  will  sacrifice  the  conifers 
^;nd  go  to  the  hot  place.  After  all  who  cares  for  any  attempt 
to  show  reason  why  Maine  winters  are  cold?  We  rejoice 
and  exult  in  the  fact  and  quite  agree  with  our  famous  citi- 
zen who  remarked  that  the  only  fault  he  found  with  tht^ 
coinitry  was  that  "the  sleighing  got  a  little  thin  in  August.'' 

Another  reason  for  the  sparsely  populated  fields  of 
I\Iaine  is  found  in  the  fact  that  its  soil  is  undeniably  thin  and 
poor  along  the  coast  line,  and  the  first  white  men  discovered 
this  and  jumped  to  the  false  conclusion  that  the  whole  state> 
v/as  the  same  way.  They  never  went  up  to  the  Aroostook. 
The  soil  is  so  fertile  up  -there  that  you  don't  need  any  sum- 
mers to  raise  the  banner  crops  of  the  world.  Things  there 
just  naturally  grow  all  winter  and  can't  stop.  Tlie  wind  haj? 
Mown  all  the  loose  soil  off  the  coast  and  scattered  it  all  over 
Aroostook  County,  rich,  deep,  black  and  fertile.  Maine? 
people,  knowing  all  these  things  and  that  their  climate  and 
soil  were  constantly  misreprese^lted  by  promoters  of  westerri 
l^rairie  lands  have  alwa.ys  tried  to  turn  the  tides  of  emigra- 
tion  their  way.  But  so  far  the  star  of  empire  has  moved  out 
Avest  and  not  down  east. 

But  iMaine  people  are  not  selfish  and  do  not  wish  to 
monoi)olize  n  good  thing  simply  because  they  happen  to  have 
it.  They  want  everyone  to  come  and  own  a  piece  of  IMaine. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  its  climate  and  soil  its  water  power 
is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  its  sardine  cro})  is  all  right 
'^I'here  are  other  crops  that  grow  in  Maine  as  much  to  the 
acre  as  any  place.  I  refer  to  strong  character  and  pure  hap^ 
piness  and  these  are  the  best  things  in  this  world  of  onr.s. 

To  promote  immigration  land  must  be  surveyed,  and  so 
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lor  a  century  or  two,  beginning  at  Kittery  and  York  in  the 
southvrestern  corner,  and  gradually  extending  all  over  the 
State  they  plotted  it  into  ''Plantations."  Now  ignorant 
folks  connect  plantations  with  negroes  and  cotton  and  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  and  all  that  soit  of  thing.  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
Those  are  oidy  cheap  imitation  of  the  real  thing.  iMniiK?' 
folks  know  that  a  Plantation  is  a  j)lot  of  land,  comnn)nly 
fibout  six  miles  scpiare,  that  bears  a  nrmber  at  first  and  then 
wIkmi  It  g(  t  (1  ongh  inha!)itants  usually  has  a  name. 

f^p  to  the  Kevolution  these  surveys  had  iiot  reached  far 
down  east,  and  that  long  war  ])ut  an  end  to  further  work  ol 
that  sort.  Up  to  the  Revolution  everything  east  of  the  An- 
droscoggin River  was  known  as  Lincoln  C()\uit3\  Afl^r  the 
war  the  country  was  in  extrenu3  poverty  and  many  thoughr 
lhat  this  gi-eat  unoccupied  territory  of  eastern  Elaine  might 
Will  be  used  as  a  source  of  revenue.  General  Knox  had  an 
mterest  in  a  large  section  to  pay  him  in  a  way  for  his  great 
pul)lic  service.  Hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  private  Revo^ 
b  tionary  Soldiers  went  to  eastern  i\Iaine  claiming  lands  for 
ioettb  inent  on  more  or  less  uncertain  and  badly  defined  terms. 
\n  178-1  Gen.  Rufus  l^utnam  and  others  canu'  into  the  Eastern 
Divisif)n  of  Lincoln  County,  District  of  Maine,  and  surveyed 
the  territory  and  plotted  it  into  Plantations.  The  particu- 
lar territory  that  Gen.  Putnam  plotted  that  summer  of  1784. 
biy  between  the  two  branches  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  known 
res]K'ctively  as  the  Schoodic  and  the  Cobscook  tidal  rivers. 
On(>  of  tln^se  l*lantations  defined  that  summer  was  Nund)er  .'1, 
now  Cl'arlotte.  The  surveyoi's  were  able  to  deternline 
boundaries  that  summer  of  five  other  Plantations  as  follows. 
Number  1  is  i]ow  Perry,  Number  2  is  Pembi'oke  and  Deiinys- 
\  ille.  Number  4  is  Robbinston,  Nvnnber  5  is  Calais  and  Num- 
1)(U"  C)  is  Baring.  Five  years  after  (General  Putnam  did  thi^ 
worb:,  Lincoln  County  was  divided  in  a  nundx'r  of  CV)uidies 
and  in  1780  the  most  eastern  portion  was  named  Washington 
County,  aft(^r  tln^  first  American,  and  ^laehias  was  made  its 
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fehire  town,  and  so  it  is  today.  Plantation  Number  3,  Wash- 
ington (  or.nty,  which  is  now  Charlotte  lay  west  of  Robbins- 
ton  and  North  of  Dennysville,  South  of  Calais,  an  obscure 
inland  Elaine  Township  and  is  the  DoAvn  East  Plantation  wt» 
have  been  so  long  finding.  Ansel  W.  Fisher  still  lives  tlun-e, 
the  leading  citizen  of  the  Town,  and  he  knows  more  about 
Number  3,  than  anyone  else  living  in  the  flesli  and  many  in- 
teresting facts  have  come  from  him. 

The  next  thing  anyone  knows  about  Number  3,  was  dug- 
up  out  of  the  history  of  Townshend  (now  Townsend)  ^lass  «- 
chusetts,  and  takes  us  back  before  the  Revolution  once  more. 
It  seems  that  in  1741  the  line  was  run  between  the  State  of 
.Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  for  the  first  time  in  a 
really  official  survey.  The  running  of  this  line  settled  some 
disputes  and  raised  a  lot  of  others.  By  this  line  ]\[assachu- 
setts  lost  and  New  Hampshire  gained  twenty-eight  towns 
beside  large  tracts  of  vacant  land. 

^fassachusetts  politicians,  those  unselfish  lovers  of  their 
kind,  were  very  angry  indeed.  They  were  not  in  the  hal)it 
of  giving  away  anything  they  wanted,  especially  not  to  New 
Hampshire.  Townshend,  after  this  division,  found  one 
(iuarter  or  one  third  of  its  territory  over  in  New  Hampshire. 
Some  people  went  to  sleep  in  Miassachusetts  and  the  next 
morning,  not  having  left  their  bed,  found  themselves  in  New 
llam])shire  with  house  and  farm  with  them.  They  naturally 
f(^lt  confused  if  not  irritated. 

Something  like  this  often  happens  to  men  who  own 
farms  on  the  Missouri  River.  They  always  go  ont  in  the 
morning  at  daylight  to  ascertain  on  which  side  of  that  gay 
I'ollicking  and  turbulent  stream  their  farms  are  that  day,  iP 
indeed  they  have  any  farms  left  above  water. 

The  staid  and  sober  citizens  of  Townshend,  not  being 
used  to  this  flippancy,  were  naturally  peeved  and  went 
romid  with  an  abused  look  and  called  themselves  ''The 
Townshend  Sufferers."    Two  or  three  times  these  patient  or 
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impatient  sufferers  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  redress. 
In  February  1765,  the  Town  IMeeting  chose  a  Committee  to 
petition  the  Great  and  General  Court  to  recompense  them  for 
these  lands.  After  some  delay  the  Court,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  persistent  petitioners  at  no  expense  to  itself,  passed 
the  following: — "Granted,  a  Township  somewhere  at  the 
Eastward  of  the  Saco  River,  Six  miles  square,  to  the  Town- 
shend  proprietors  and  others,  for  military  services  and  other 
losses  and  services."  One  sixty-fourth  of  this  Avas  to  l)e 
used  to  settle  a  minister,  one  sixty-fourth  for  parish  purposes, 
and  one  sixty-fourth  for  Harvard  College,  If  you  won't  tell 
iuiybody  I  don't  mind  whispering  to  you  that  not  one  of 
these  conditions  has  ever  been  complied  with.  Furthermore 
this  township  was  to  be  settled  within  six  years  of  the  date 
of  the  grant  and  a  plot  of  the  town  to  be  returned  to  the 
Court  within  one  year.  Now  the  strange  thing  is  that  this 
township  given  to  these  awful  sufferers  was  no  other  than 
our  own  beloved  Plantation  Number  8,  now  Charlotte.  It 
i.*^  very  humiliating  to  recall  that  we  once  belonged  to  The 
Townshend  Sufferers  but  it  can't  be  helped.  However  the 
distance,  the  Revolutionary  war  coming  on,  probably  made 
the  sufferers  for  a  time  prefer  the  ills  they  had  to  any  at- 
tempt to  try  those  they  knew  not  of. 


having  been- made  so  Townsend  knew  more  accurately  where 
its  prize  lay,  the  Town  ^Meeting  took  up  the  matter  again  and 
chose  a  committe  of  three  to  take  care  of  the  land  that  was 
grantcnl  them  by  the  General  Court  or  to  sell  the  same. 
AVilliamson  in  his  History  of  IMaine  says  "The  General  Court 
granted  the  whole  of  Township  Number  8  (now  Charlotte"! 
between  Denny's  River  and  Robbinston,  to  the  Townshend 
sufferers  on  the  payment  of  870  Pounds  their  loss  being  in 
this  way  remunerated."  It  is  certainly  some  comfort  to 
know  that  they  had  to  pay  a  good  price  for  us,  and  it  seem?* 
that  our  Plantation  was  not  exactly  given  away  but  had 


over,  and  the  Putnam  survey 
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several  strings  attached  to  it.  The  sufferers  not  only  had  to 
pay  870  Pounds  for  us  but  they  had  to  find  some  settler?^ 
within  a  few  years.  The  Townshend  people  held  many 
meetings  to  discuss  matters  and  tried  all  sorts  of  plans  to 
nuluce  settlers  to  move  to  their  Plantation  Number  3.  Ai 
several  town  meetings  they  voted  to  offer  any  four  men  who 
would  go  to  the  plantation  as  settlers  various  supplies  of  pro. 
visions,  as  pork,  rum,  peas  and  beans,  and  chose  committees 
to  find  such  settlers  and  distribute  these  prizes.  About  1790 
they  voted  to  send  John  Potts  and  helpers  to  cut  over  and 
clear  some  portions  of  our  township  to  attract  settlers 
There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  Potts  came  and  cleared  part 
of  the  southern  slope  of  Mt.  Tom,  near  the  old  Annis  place. 
Put  the  great  tides  of  travel  w^ere  west  to  Ohio  and  not  east 
to  jMaine. 

The  Townsend  folks,  try  as  they  would,  could  not  ger 
settlers  and  could  not  or  did  not  pay  their  taxes  and  so  their 
IMaine  Plantation  gradually  passed  out  of  their  possession, 
sold  for  these  delinquencies.  Other  curious  efforts  were  made 
to  get  settlers  into  eastern  Maine  and  make  the  country  a 
soiirce  of  revenue.  In  1786,  just  about  the  time  that  Town- 
shend's  sufferings  were  at  their  height,  the  General  Court 
]»ut  uj)  large  tracts  of  this  down  east  land  in  a  big  lottery 
sale.    In  that  year  they  issued  2720  lottery  tickets  at  sixty 


l^)unds  a  ticket,  l-'jvery  purchaser  of  a  ticket  was  sure  to 
get  something.  The  lowest  prize  was  one  half  mile  square 
rnd  the  highest  a  whole  Plantation  of  six  miles  square. 
About  fifty  plantations  found  their  way  into  this  strango 
•Grab  Bag." 

A  map  in  Sullivaii's  History  of  Maine  plainly  puts 
Charlotte  into  this  awful  list,  and  if  that  map  is  correct  our 
loved  town  was  not  only  given  to  Townshend  but  later  of 
fered  as  a  lottery  prize. 

Whoever  the  Incky  man  was  who  drew  Nund)er  3,  he. 
never  told.    He  eitlu^r  died  with  heart  failure  when  he  saw 
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his  prize,  or  else  was  ashamed  to  have  been  caught  gambling. 
i\Ir.  Ansel  Fisher  however  says  that  all  this  is  base  slander, 
and  that  all  the  deeds  in  our  town  go  back  to  the  Townshend 
sufferers  and  the  Putnam  survey.  The  lottery  story  may 
liave  been  true  of  Cooper  and  Alexander  and  Crawford  and 
Number  14,  and  such  no  account  places,  but  of  Chiirlottc 
nevei'.  There  was  at  this  time  a  very  wealtliy  man  in  Phibi- 
delphia  named  William  Bingham,  who  l)eliL'Vcd  that  it  v.  a  ;  :i. 
sin  to  die  rich  and  so  he  l)egan  to  invest  in  eastern  lands, 
lie  took  over  the  tracts  of  land  the  luck.y  ones  did  not  draw, 
and  later  bought  for  a  small  price  at  tax  and  other  sales 
many  of  the  lots  the  unlucky  ones  did  draw  and  so  became 
the  owner  of  more  than  two  million  acres  of  INTaine  land  at 
abont  twelve  and  one  half  cents  an  acre.  j\rore  tlian  half  of 
tliis  land  was  in  AVashington  County  and  the  Sullivan  map 
plainly  includes  Number  8  in  this  Bingham  tract. 

But  again  Mr.  Fisher  is  sure  that  none  of  our  deeds  say 
anything  about  the  Bingham  purchase.  Some  time  before 
1800  John  Locke  owned  some  land  in  Charlotte.  About 
1805  Plantation  Number  3,  began  to  come  into  the  possessioT? 
of  a  s])eculator  and  promoter  of  Boston  Avhose  name 
was  John  Coates,  He  did  not  buy  the  whole  townshij)  at 
r.nce,  but  piece  by  piece,  he  got  it  at  tax  and  other  sales  until 
he  had  a  title  to  the  who/le  town  nearly,  the  excei)tion  being 
f(nir  lots,  one  which  Ansel  Fisher  now  owns  another  whei'c^ 
Fremont  Sprague  now  lives,  and  two  others  toward  the> 
Noi'th  part  of  the  town. 

The  ]:)osition  of  Coates,  as  of  all  these  claimants  of 
eastern  lands,  was  v(;ry  difficult.  They  nuist  ])ay  taxes,  and 
they  must  get  a  certain  number  of  settlers  within  a  stated 
tim(\  they  must  make  payments  on  their  lands.  Not  one  of 
the  many  who  had  tried  to  make  gains  out  of  eastern  I\raine 
lands  had  succeeded.  Even  the  heirs  of  the  wealthiest  of 
Ihem  all.  William  Bingham,  had  rejX'atedly  appcnii'ed  beroi'(^ 
the  court  for  extension  of  time.    The  court  was  getting  very 
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impatient  at  this  constant  appeal  and  less  and  less  inclined 
to  grant  it.  So  here  in  1809  our  down  east  Plantation  lies, 
Avith  a  little  of  it  rudely  cleared,  Avith  not  a  settler  in  it,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  John  Coates  can  make  good 
and  get  settlers  to  go  there  and  get  the  money  to  pay  the 
cost  and  taxes  for  his  promised  land. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

THE  PIONEERS  OF  THE  PLANTATION. 

UST  how  the  reports  of  cheap  and  valu- 
able land  for  sale  in  Plantation  Number 
3,  Eastern  District  of  Elaine,  reached  thti 
home  of  David  Fisher  in  Francestown,  N, 
11.  v/e  do  not  know.  It  is  easy  to  guess 
however.  Probal)ly  Francestown  knew 
all  about  the  Townsend  Sufl'crers  and  the 
j.;rant  to  1  hem  of  the  Eastern  Elaine  Plantation.  Doth  Fi-an- 
ccstown  and  Townsend  are  near  the  state  line,  and  tln3 
olhcial  locating  of  that  line  in  1741,  and  the  intense  feeling 
aroused  by  that  action,  wni(  h  gave  New  Ilam})shirc  so  niucli 
land  that  had  always  belonged  to  ]\lassa(.'husctts  nnisl  have 
txH^i  connnon  talk  in  all  the  border  towns  affected.  It  ha  inn  i* 
P.  Sawtclle,  or  sonu'oiu*  ]),y  tliat  name,  aj)pears  to  h;i\('  been 
prominent  in  both  towns.  Then  as  noAV  land  })ronu)ters  ar(i 
the  most  cunning  advertiser's,  and  get  wide  influcMU'c  by  that 
mstinct  deep  in  all  English  hearts  to  own  a  })iece  of  land, 
l^ven  today,  when  we  know  our  territory,  these  promotei'F^ 
sell  unsuspecting  and  confiding  citizens  acres  of  swamp,  snnd 
and  marsh,  and  even  land  tAvent.y  feet  \uid(U*  water,  gnaran- 
teeing  it  all  to  be  first  (dass  farming  soil,  on  which  anyone 
can  make  their  everlasting  fortunes,  l)y  just  watching  things 
grow.    It  is  no  wonder  then  that  in  PSOO  John  Coates  mnde 
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some  people  believe  that  the  only  perfectly  sure  way  to 
financial  salvation  was  via  Plantation  Number  3  in  the 
Eastern  District  of  Maine.  ]\Iaybe  Coates  believed  it  him- 
self. It  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  to  see  men  and 
women  who  have  convinced  themselves  against  all  the  ev^ 
d(^nce  that  they  are  wise,  witty  and  handsome.  So  it  is  quite 
likely  that  John  Coates  had  convinced  himself  that  Planta- 
tion No,  8  was  the  long  lost  Garden  of  Eden.  1  see  days 
when  I  think  so  too  in  spite  of  all  evidence  to  the, contrary. 
Any  way  this  Boston  speculator  had  invested  everything  hb 
had  in  his  venture  in  eastern  land,  and  was  now  wholly  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  unload  it  onto  other  folks, — "Suckers" 
we  say  out  west. 

So  it  is  certainly  true  that  along  in  1807  or  1808  when 
King  David  nud  his  wife  I\Iehitable  and  their  thirteen  chil- 
dren sat  down  at  tal)le  to  eat,  or  gathered  round  the  big  firo 
evenings,  the  tallc  was  mostly  about  tliis  wonderful  fine  land 
warranted  virgin  soil,  to  be  liad  for  little  money  way  down 
east. 

They  did  not  read  \cvy  nmch  i)rinted  matter  al)oiit  it  as 
the  pi'inting  pi'(\<s  was  not  nuieh  (le\'eh)i)ed  tlien.  Xeitlier 
did  they  cany  on  much  eorrespoiuleiU'e  with  John  (Joates  or 
r;n\()ne  else  about  it  as  postage ^'was  too  high,  and  writing 
paper  too  scarce  ami  costly,  "^rhe  call  to  No.  8  was  simply  in 
the  air  around  them.  For  twenty-five  years  every  effort  had 
been  made  ))y  many  six'cnlators  to  get  settlei's  to  go  east  in- 
to xMaine.  lt,was  the  gossip  that  passed  from  mouth  to 
nujuth  wherever  men  met,  and  no  gossip  is  so  easih^  exagger 
ated  and  so  delightfully  fascinating  and  contagious  as  that. 

So  it  happens  that  in  the  Spring  of  1809  David  Jr.  and 
Ebenezer  decide  to  go  to  Plantation  No.  3.  John  Coates  has 
given  each  of  them  a  written  promise  of  eighty  acres  of  land 
for  merely  going  and  settling  on  it,  ho])ing  that  that  would 
attract  other  settlers,  aiul  has  pledged  himself  beside  to  sell 
th(^m  eighty  acres  movo.  at  a  nu^rely  nominal  figure.  The 
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Fishers  could  not  know  that  it  was  merely  nominal  land; 
they  are  fished  for,  the  bait  is  very  attraetive,  they  hito. 
David  Jr.  is  twenty-six  and  Ebenezer  is  twenty-four.  Thty 
are  neither  of  them  married  but  both  of  them  willing  to  b- 
and  they  are  certainly  old  enough  to  start  out  for  themselves. 
They  are  too  old  to  shed  tears  over  and  even  if  they  had  beeii 
younger  the  Fisher  family  would  not  have  wept  on  their 
shoulders  very  copiously.  I  often  read  in  novels  of  folks  be- 
ing dissolved  or  melted,  or  bathed  in  tears,  such  folks  did 
not  belong  to  my  tribe,  and  did  not  move  to  our  Plantation, 
i.laybe  on  parting  they  sort  of  grunted,  ' 'Well,  good  by"  and 
maybe  they  did  not  indidge  in  e^'en  as  much  silly  emotion- 
alism as  that.  If  anyone  in  Francestown  cried  when  Davia 
iiiid  Ebenezer  left  for  iMaine  it  is  not  on  record.  I  can  only 
guess  how  they  got  from  Francestown  to  Plantation  No.  o 
[  am  pretty  sure  that  they  both  went  to  Boston  to  start  as 
each  of  them  had  a  best  girl  near  that  rebellious  town.  They 
saw  these  girls  and  assured  them  that  they  would  shortly  be 
back  after  them,  and  then  got  aboard  some  sailing  craft  and 
sailed  along  the  shores  of  Maine  as  men  had  been  doing  ever 
h'ince  the  Cabots  laid  out  the  route.  Along  the  first  of  June 
they  got  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay  "Pasmo-Acadie"  the 
French  had  said,  but  an  English  and  Indian  tongue  had  made 
it  into  Passamac[uoddy,  or  is  it  true  that  it  is  just  plain 
Indian  for  Haddock  or  Pollock  water?  They  got  to  J]asr- 
port,  even  then  quite  a  town,  and  laid  in  some  supplies.  Thei» 
they  made  their  way  up  the  tidal  Cobscook  river,  to  what  is 
now  Pembroke,  then  no  village  at  all. 

From  there  they  could  tramp  through  woods  six  miles 
to  No.  8,  which  would  certainly  be  a  hard  carry  over  steep 
hills,  by  swamps,  across  streams,  with  no  sign  of  trail.  The 
easier  way,  which  I  believe  they  took,  was  to  buy  a  canoe, 
and  they  owned  a  canoe  bought  then  or  later,  load  all  their 
stuff  into  it,  and  paddle  up  Pennamaquon  River,  and  unload- 
ing, and  getting  round  two  rather  short  carries,  and  loading 
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igaiii,  they  are  in  Peunamaquon  Lake.  They  easily  cross 
this  Lake,  and  follow  up  a  small  stream  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  are  in  beautiful  "  Ne-con-au-ga-nook, "  which  Mi\ 
i*eter  Vose  says  was  the  Lidian  name  for  Round  Pond.  Go- 
ing cither  way  to  Number  3  they  might  meet  Passamaquoddy 
Indians,  but  the  fight  was  all  out  of  them  and  they  would  be 
harmless  as  foes,  although  perhaps  pestiferous  as  beggars  or 
thieves.  So,  one  way  or  another,  David  Jr.  and  Ebenezer 
got  to  our  down  east  Plantation  and  paddled  across  to  the 
South  shore  of  Round  Pond,  and  walked  up  the  hill  and  be- 
gan to  make  a  clearing  where  the  present  road  up  over  Mt. 
Tom,  leaves  the  Calais  road,  across  from  where  Amos  Gard- 
iier  used  to  live. 

These  two  men  were  the  first  settlers  of  our  town.  If 
the  lots  were  laid  out  in  the  Plantation  they  did  not  seem  to 
know  it.  They  thought  themselves  entitled  to  eighty  acres 
of  land,  anywhere  they  wanted  it.  It  was  forty  miles  to 
^lachias,  the  shire  town,  where  deeds  were  recorded,  an  in- 
terminable journey.  Anyway  it  was  no  use  for  tliem  to  take 
such  a  journey  as  they  had  no  deeds  to  record,  only  a  written 
l>r{))iiise  of  John  Coates  to  give  them  eighty  a(;res.  As  has 
been  said  .John  Coates  owned  all  the  town  except  four  lots, 
'i'in^se  four  lots  he  had  once  owned  but  had  sold  them  to  Mr. 
(joodcll  of  Kobbitiston  in  LS()4.  /No^v  by  some  strange  fate 
David  and  Ebenezer  l^^isher,  began  their  labor  of  cb^aring  on 
llie  only  small  part  of  the  town  that  Coates  ditl  not  own, 
namely  on  this  (Joodell  lot.  now  owned  by  Eremont  S{)raguc. 
Tin;  Fishers  tliU  what  neai'ly  all  the  settlers  at  that  time  tlid 
in  that  wilderness. 

There  was  so  nnich  land,  settlers  so  few,  ('ounty  Clerk \s 
offices  so  I'emote,  that  it  appeai'ed  not  to  have  occurrtul  to 
them  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  law  in  tliose  wilds.  The 
quarrels  with  scpuitters  growing  out  of  this  carelessness  mak(5 
iio  small  part  of  the  history  of  Maine,  as  perhaps  of  any  other 
wilderness.    The  wasted  labor,  the  heart  breaking  anxieties. 
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that  were  to  come  to  these  men  because  they  paid  too  littlo 
ttttention  to  legal  titles,  is  not  recorded,  and  can  only  bb 
imagined  by  those  able  to  put  themselves  in  that  place. 

Even  after  three  quarters  of  a  century  had  passed 
brothers,  the  sons  of  one  of  these  two  men,  fell  into  the  bit- 
terest hatred,  because  of  uncertainty  about  property  lines. 

But  all  these  sorrows  were  mercifully  hidden  in  the  fu. 
ture  from  David  and  Ebenezer  as  they  .walked  up  that  slop- 
ing south  shore  of  Round  Pond,  and  built  a  little  log  shack, 
in  which  to  eat  and  sleep  and  store  their  goods.  It  was  i\Iay 
or  June  1809.  Nothing  attacked  them  save  mosquitoes  and 
black  flies  and  "punkies. "  These  were  nothing  however 
to  these  experienced  woodsmen  and  right  merrily  they  toiled 
to  make  homes  as  soon  as  possible  to  bring  the  dear  girls  in- 
to who  awaited  them  back  in  Massachusetts.  They  never 
went  back  complaining  that  Maine  Winters  were  cold,  and 
Ihey  had  no  rum  to  freeze  in  their  camp.  The  next  spring 
they  built  the  first  frame  house  in  the  town.  It  was  just  op- 
posite from  what  was  known  in  my  day  as  the  Amos  Gardner 
place.  This  house  had  a  cellar  under  it  and  it  can  still  be 
j)lainly  seen  after  a  hundred  and  five  years. 

The  frame  of  the  house  they  hewed  out  with  axes,  and 
the  boards  for  the  sides /were  hauled  from  Denny's  River  as 
the  Charlotte  saw  mills ■  were  not  then  built.  The  roof  was 
first  covered  with  spruce  bark  peeled  from  the  trees  and  the 
next  year  split  shingles.  This  house,  years  after,  was  drawn 
up  the  hill  aud  became  the  wagon  house  at  the  Lucas  Gard- 
]ier  place  where  it  was  burned  a  few  years  ago  in  the  fire 
that  destroyed  that  home,  one  fourth  of  July,  long  after  the 
pioneer  inmates  had  died  or  moved.  So  the  brothers  were  in 
their  first  home  with  such  necessities  of  life  as  pioneer  woods- 
men could  have.  Very  early  they  had  domestic  animals  and 
fowls  and  rough  farm  tools  and  implements.  But  they  liad 
some  things  better  than  all  else  for  men  in  a  new  land;  they 
had  good  grey  matter  under  their  hats,  clear  eyes,  sound 
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hearts,  excellent  common  sense,  fine  skill  with  tools,  abun- 
dant health  and  strength,  and  hope.  "  They  knew  what  to 
expect  when  Winter  and  all  the  seasons  came  round,  and  had 
the  best  traditions  as  to  how  to  be  comfortable  and  keep 
well.  No  one  knows  how  much  money  they  had,  but  being 
Fishers  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  was  not  much.  But 
David  did  have  twenty-five  cents  and  he  squandered  that  in 
postage  on  a  letter  to  the  young  lady  he  hoped  to  marry. 
Although  the  letter  was  written  only  a  few  months  before 
his  marriage  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  exactly  gushihg.  I  am 
going  to  copy  it  here  exactly  as  he  wrote  it  spelling  and  all. 
It  was  wi'itten  on  a  piece  of  paper,  one  side  only,  eight  by 
twche  Then  it  was  folded  so  the  writing  was  inside,  into 
a  letter  about  lour  and  a  half  inches,  and  was  sealed.  No 
envelope  was  used  in  those  days.  On  the  front  of  this  letter 
tlnis  f<.i{led  was  the  address  "To  ^liss  Nancy  Chandler, 
Shai'oi;  !t  did  not  seem  necessary  to  put  Mass.  on  it,  as 
of  cour.sf  everyone  with  any  sense  knew  where  Sharon  wajj. 
Here  is  the  letter,  and  while  the  spelling  is  not  all  that  can 
be  desired,  it  is  a  big  improvement  on  his  ancestor's  already 
referred  to. 

Pennamaquan,  IMay  20,  1809. 

"AVith  pleasure  I  now  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  in- 
form you  that  I  am  well  hoping  these  will  find  you  so. 
I  arrived  here  W^ednesday  last  and  have  ben  to  see  the 
promised  land  and  lake.  It  is  full  as  well  as  I  expected 
and  there  is  about  a  dozen  more  agoing  on  there  this 
summer  and  I  wish  you  could  persuade  your  Brother  to 
come  down  here  this  fall  and  gitt  him  a  lot  for  I  do  not 
think  he  can  do  Better.  I  am  in  a  good  way  of  living 
for  I  have  killed  15  Partridges  and  5  rabbets  and  I  have 
inquired  about  bunnets  and  they  think  they  will  turn 
well  and  if  you  would  send  some  down  I  will  try  to  sell 
them  and  if  you  want  to  send  anything  to  me  you  might 
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send  to  where  Curtis  Billings  livs  and  I  can  get  it  aniosi 
any  time  you  must  send  me  a  letter  as  soon  as  you  eaii 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  so  I  remain  your  love- 
in  g  friend 

DAVID  FISHER." 

As  I  copy  this  letter  nothing  is  farther  from  me  than  any 
cheap  witticism  over  its  mistakes.  I  believe  the  author  will 
approve  my  placing  it  here,  because  of  its  historic  interest. 
I  have  known  many  a  high  school  and  college  boy  under  th^ 
best  circumstances  to  do  much  worse  and  when  you  reflect 
on  wjiat  this  young  man  liad  for  pen  and  ink  and  pai)er,  and 
the  hand  that  must  have  trembled  as  it  w^as  shaken  by  the 
fast  beating  heart,  and  the  amount  of  affection  that  was  in 
the  soul  of  David  which  he  heroically  kept  out  of  this  lettei 
f  submit  that  he  may  well  be  pi'oud  of  it.  Every  bo\'  irk 
Sluu'on.  braided  and  sewed  straw  and  made  "bunnets, "  and 
the  thrifty  lovers  had  evidently  held  high  converse  as  to  tlie 
sale  of  sucli  goods  in  Plantation  No.  8.  The  only  thing  in  the 
naive  epistle  that  tempts  me  to  smile  is  the  picture  of  Da\  id 
Fisher  trying  to  sell  "Punnets"  in  Charlotte.  The  letter  is 
the  sole  scrjip  of  writing  1  have  been  able  to  find  from  our 
pioneer  brothers,  and  that  is  my  excuse  for  tht^  sonunvluit 
doubtful  ventui'c  of  ])rintiVig  it  on  these  pages.  The  next 
lliing  tluit  we  reiilly  know  about  David  is  that  the  following 
Spring,  March  8,  1810,  he  went  baek  to  Canton,  ]\Iass.  ana 
mari'ied  Miss  Nancy  Chandler.  Nancy,  and  her  brother 
flohn  spoken  of  in  the  letter,  were  chiklren  of  Joseph  Chand- 
ler who  was  in  Captain  Asabel  Smith's  company  of  militia 
which  marclu'd  on  the  Eexington  alarm  in  1775  and  helped 
fortify  Dorchester  Height  in  1776.  Nancy  was  twenty-three 
years  old  when  she  married  David  Fisher,  and  she  was  beau- 
tiful in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  and  she  took  David  fo^ 
better  or  for  worse  as  all  good  women  alwaj's  have  and  al- 
ways will  take  their  hus])ands  if  they  marry  at  all,  and  sho 
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packed  all  her  belongings,  including  the  "bunnets"  and 
cheerfully  went  with  her  beloved  down  to  the  wilderness  of 
No.  8,  just  as  if  it  was  heaven,  and  there  she  was  a  true  and 
faithful  wife  to  David  as  long  as  he  lived. 

I  do  not  know  for  certain  whether  David  took  his  bride 
into  the  log  cabin  or  the  first  frame  house,  but  I  do  know  that 
ihey  got  to  the  house  very  early.  David  and  Nancy  became 
tile  parents  of  twelve  children  none  of  whom  are  now  living. 
After  some  years  they  moved  from  that  first  frame  house,  a 
half  inile  south  and  built  a  sul)stantial  building  which  in  my 
(iay  was  tin*  home  of  Uncle  Leonard  and  Aunt  Eliza  Fisher. 
The  old  l  i'nme  house  was  drawn  up  the  hill  ami  became  tli© 
wagon  hou,^  >>f  Lums  Gardner  as  has  been  said.  David  and 
Nancy  died  i  ',i  u.  h-Mnc.  Ii<'  in  1842  aged  fifty-nine  and 
slic  in  180)4  i    .1  ,-•  \  rii\v  I'ight.    The  Bridges  families  came 

>       jMa/ihMliy  al  (he  same  lime  that  the  Fishers  did. 

i.  '  ,  (  Bridges  says  that  he  was  five  years  old  when  hifi 
fatluM  Joliii  moved  there  with  his  family  December  25.  180f). 
Moving  a  family  into  Charlotte  at  that  time  of  year  seems 
like  another  Plymouth  Rock  adventure.  Mr.  AVilliard  V. 
Bridges  give  me  the  following  facts,  "In  May  1809,  Jacob 
v.nd  Thomas  and  Jolni  Bridges,  three  brothers,  went  from  Ox 
Cove,  P('ml)roke,  .Me.  to  our/ Plantation  and  took  up  land 
ther(^  and  the  following  Deceml)er  brought  their  families  to 
th(^  homes  they  had  made." 

These  Bridges  j)i()neers  were  indeed  a  virile  stock.  INFrs. 
Ilari-iet  Brescott  Spofford,  the  famous  author  and  writer  of 
whom  Mr.  iNfcClure  speaks  so  j)leasantly  in  his  recent  Bio- 
gi'aph  is  a  granddaughter  of  i)i()neer  John  Bridges,  and  per- 
haps the  most  famous  descendant  of  our  tow]). 

Mrs.  Spoft'ord  writes  us  some  most  interesting  letters 
which  we  copy  liei'(\  x\s  she  explains,  she  left  eastern  Maine 
uhen  a  child  and  lier  memory  of  (b.'tails  may  not  be  ahva3's 
exact,  \  et  the  general  atmosjihere  of  the  pioneiM*  days  is  so 
finely  di'awn  tlmt  we  trust  slie  will  allow  the  letters  to  be 
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read  by  us  jnst  as  she  wrote  them.  They  take  the-  form  of 
rtnswers  to  some  (iiicstions  we  asked,  and  we  quote  them  in 
that  form. 

My  Dear  ]\Ir.  Fisher 

I  liave  always  understood  that  the  town  of  Char- 
lotte was  named  l)y  a  ]\Ir.  A^ance  (who  OAvned  a  g'reat  deal 
of  land  round  aljout)  for  his  wife.  My  Uncle,  Otis  Ijivings- 
ton  Brid fifes,  was  l)orn  there,  as  was  his  father,  my  Grand- 
father John  Bridg'es.  (This  last  item  perhaps  is  iu)t  as  ^Irs. 
Spofford  states  as  to  the  birth  place  of  John).  ''1  think 
John  Bi'idg-es  vras  the  Grandson  of  a  INIr.  Bridges,  King's 
Sui'veyor  of  the  Crown  lands,  living  at  York,  I\laine.  A  Mr. 
Bridger,  who  is  spoken  of  in  local  town  histories  as  Kings' 
Surveyor  of  the  crown  lands  composed  a  religious  (piai-rcl  in 
Newl)uryport  where  T  live  and  T  have  wondered  it  they  are 
not  the  same  |>erson,  tlie  name  having  been  coi'ruj)ted.  At 
any  rate  Tom,  the  King's  Surveyor's  son,  ran  away  with 
Amy  Bowdoin,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  according  to 
family  tradition,  and  "took  out"  an  extent  of  land  on  the 
eastern  boundary  The  grandson,  John  Bridges,  married 
Ande  Livingston  llitchins,  ^Vhose  ])eople  were  Tory  reTugees 
in  tin?  Kevolntion,  settling  in  St.  Davids,  New  r>runswiclc. 

They  had  twelve  children,  all  born  in  Charlotte. (  Again 
IMrs.  Si)offor(l's  tradition  ditfers  slightly  from  that  of  later 
mend)ers  of  the  family  who  tliink  that  John  ])rought  several 
children  to  the  l^lantation  from  Ox  Bow.)  Amie  Livingston 
Ilitchens  had  four  ancestors  who  came  over  on  the  first  Mny- 
flower  voyage.— Elizabeth  Tilley,  father  and  nn)ther,  and 
John  ITowland,  who  married  p]lizabeth.  My  Gi'andfather, 
John  Bridges,  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  five.  They  were 
farming  people  with  lU)  wealth  but  land  and  stock.  They 
Wi're  very  comfortable  howcAcr,  very  generous  ami  hosj)ita- 
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ble,  often  entertaining  the  traveling  clergy  for  months  at  a 
time. 

There  Vvas  a  good  deal  of  musical  ability  in  the  Bridges 
family,  several  had  beautiful  voices,  and  were  fond  of  the 
old  ballads.  On (3  of  the  sons,  Isaac,  made  and  played  his 
own  violin.  They  were  all  tall  and  said  to  be  good  looking. 
There  are  many  legends  of  the  wildiuiss  of  life  with  the  first 
settlers.  One  of  my  Great  Grandmothers,  living  in  a  log 
cal)in,  being  said  to  have  wounded  the  nose  of  a  wolf  that 
was  i)oked  through  a  knot  hole,  and  other  similar  stories. 
The  Hrst  comer  oT  them  all  sold  the  whole  of  a  little  Island 
called  Deer  Island  for  a  barrel  of  Pork.  j\Iy  mother  was 
taken  away  by  her  l)rother  Otis  and  educated  by  him,  and 
married  in  Calais,  afterward  removing  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  thus  my  knowledge  of  the  family  is  not  all  that 
it  might  be.  The  landscape  is  said  to  be  beautiful  there, 
low  hills  and  many  lakes  and  a  great  quaking  heath  where 
people  go  in  gre;it  nund)ers  to  gather  blueberries  by  the 
barrel,  prol)al)ly  the  overgrowth  of  sonie  sunken  or  sub- 
terranean lake. " 

It  interests  UiC  very  nmch  to  read  jMi's.  Spofl'ord's  let- 
ters, as  they  reveal  how  she  has  done  just  what  I  have,  that 
is  thought  of  the  old  place  so  lon(?  and  ronmntically  that  she 
can  liardly  distinguish  memory  from  dreams.  In  a  second 
ictter,  written  in  I'cply  to  further  in(|uiries  of  mine,  ]\Irs. 
Spotford  tells  more  of  her  Grandmother  Annie  Livingstono 
Ilitchens,  the  wife  of  Pioneer  John.  She  was  a  woman  per- 
liaps  of  more  culture  and  refinement  than  our  native  Char- 
lotte frontiersmen,  and  having  some  Church  of  England 
leanings  did  not  enjoy  the  meetings  the  iMethodists  cari-ied 
on,  often  in  her  home,  and  \vould  sit  in  her  own  room  Avhile 
they  W(Mit  on,  witli  her  door  open  however.  The  story  of  one 
of  the  pioneer  women  of  the  family,  as  Mrs.  Spofford  used  it 
on(*e  in  her  story  "Circumstances,"  entirely  ecli])ses  some  of 
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my  fancies  in  a  later  chapter  on  bears.  Mrs.-  Spofford's 
■story  is  that  a  Pioneer  woman  or  her  ancestor,  was  driven 
into  a  tree  and  kept  there  all  night  by  a  fierce  panther,  and 
how  the  lady  kept  the  beast  from  devouring  her  by  singing 
all  night  .  to  him,  until  her  husband  came  and  shot  him 
Another  story  is  of  a  poor  demented  mother,  called  "Aunt 
Bashy"  who  was  always  wandering  about  with  her  apron 
over  her  head,  looking  for  the  bones  of  her  little  children 
who  had  been  taken  by  wolves  or  bears, 

Alas  the  poor  dears,  I  fear  this  will  prejudice  mothers 
against  Charlotte  as  a  place  to  bring  up  children,  ])ut  I  beg 
for  no  hasty  judgments  as  the  entire  Fisher  and  Bridges 
family  furnish  indubitable  proof  that  there  is  no  spot  like  it 
for  rearing  of  sons  and  daughters.  Mrs.  SpolTord  is  certainly 
on  strict  historical  grounds  however  when  she  says  that  when 
her  mother  was  a  child  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  her 
big  brothers  to  come  running  for  their  gnns, — a  l)ear  w;is  on 
a  heifer  eating  her  alive,  and  later  when  they  went  bhiel)er- 
r3'ing,  they  would  hear  the  "IIoo,  Iloo,  Tloo,"  of  the  l)e;irs. 

AVhen  she  was  eight  or  nine  years  old  Mrs.  Si)offord  re- 
members her  Uncle  Otis  starting  for  Court  at  Iloulton  with 
pistols  and  axe  and  other  things  of  the  sort  in  the  sleigh  with 
him.  j 

So  much  for  the  Pioneers  of  Bridges  stock. 

Another  Pioneer  was  Abiah  Damon,  who  also  came  to 
No.  :^  in  1809  with  the  Fisher  and  Bridges  ])eople.  Mr.  Da- 
mon came  from  Ilingham,  IMass.  These  ])ioneers  gave  the 
name  to  Damon  Pidge,  clearing  the  land  there  where  their 
descendants  lived  for  many  years  and  where  some  ot'  them 
still  resid(\  They  also  helped  build  the  first  saw  mill,  which 
biter  the.N'  owned  entirely,  called  always  in  my  day  the  Da- 
mon mill.  Another  of  the  1809  pioneei's  was  ^Ir.  Trus<lale, 
who  with  his  family  lived  on  what  we  called  the  ''lien 
Mack"  place.  None  of  this  name  staycMl  long  in  ('harlot te. 
AVe  find  also  l\Ir.  CreeidaAV  and  family  in  this  list  of  the  1809 
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pioneers.  His  descendants  still  live  above  Damon  Ridge 
(•n  the  ^[eddybem]:)s  road.  A  family  of  Chubbueks  were 
very  early  on  what  we  kneAv  as  the  Farris  place. 

Other  pioneers  of  this  first  year  are  the  Gardners  who 
filled  so  large  a  ]>lace  in  the  old  town.  Stephen  Gardner 
was  born  in  Hingham,Mass.,  October  23,  1727,  and  married 
Ilnldah  Chubbuck  also  of  Ilingham.  One  of  their  ten  child- 
ren was  AVarren  Gardner  who  moved  to  Pembroke,  iMaine, 
within  a  few  years  of  1800  and  married  ]\[ary  Dunbar  of  that 
town.  Of  the  nine  children  of  Warren  and  Mary  of  Pern- 
nroke,  at  least  four  were  among  Charlotte  pioneers.  One 
was  Warren  Gardner  who  came  in  1809  and  built  the  house 
we  later  knew  as  the  Amos  Gardner  place,  lie  was  the 
father  of  Deacon  Warren  Gardner  who  lived  near  Round 
Pond.  Another  son  Avas  Jacob  Gardner,  who  built  a  house 
a  little  way  uj)  th<'  IMoinit  Tom  road,  the  cellar  of  Avliich  is 
still  visible.  Another  son  was  Isaac  Gardner,  the  father  of 
iiie  Isaac  and  I^ucas  that  we  kncAv.  This  pioneer  Isaac 
married  Susan  Johnson,  sister  to  my  grandmother  Fisher. 

Another  pioneer  was  IMary,  usually  called  Polly  Gard- 
ner, a  daughter  of  this  Warren  and  jMary  of  Pembroke 
\\)\\y  mai  ried  Jolin  Chandler  first  and  when  in  1819  he  died 
hlie  married  Jose])li  Tarbell.  This  John  Chandler  was  broth- 
er of  Nancy,  whom  Da\id,  in  his  letter  we  have  printed, 
u.rged  to  come  to  the  Plantation.  John  came  from  Stough 
ton,  Mass.,  in  1812,  he  was  in  Pembroke  a  short  time,  then 
married  Polly  aiul  nu)ved  to  Charlotte  in  1813. 

They  lived  on  Mt.  Tom  in  what  we  knew  as  the  old  Tar- 
bell place,  of  which  only  the  cellar  remains.  T  camiot  be 
sure  that  I  name  these  })ioneei"s  of  No.  3  in  the  order  of  their 
('(nning,  as  exact  dates  are  hard  to  find.  A  most  notable 
pioneer  of  Charotte  was  Rosea  Smith  1st,  who  with  his  wife 
Abagail  Ilersey,  moved  to  our  Plantalion  from  Deniiysville 
ir!  1811.  They  had  thirteen  children.  Of  these  children 
("ue  named  Abagail,  married  John  Hughes  and  bore  his  six- 
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teen  offspring.  Another  named  Ilitty  married  AVilliani 
T\TcGlauflin  and  they  also  had  sixteen  ehildren.  Another 
sister,  Hannah,  married  John  ^leGlauflin,  and  gave  birth  to 
eig'liteen  eliildren.  Hannah  to  the  day  of  her  death  re- 
gretted that  she  liad  never  given  birth  to  twins  and  died  in 
hopes. 

Tims  the  three  sisters  bore  fifty  ehildren,  all  in  Char- 
lotte mostly  on  Smith's  Eidge.  This  Hosea  Smith  1st  had 
siiveiitetMi  grandchildren  in  the  civil  war.  Eight  of  his  de- 
scendants have  Ijeen  preachers,  all  raised  on  Smith's  Ridge, 
Plantation  No.  3.    Believe  me  it  was  some  Plantation. 

AVilliam  j\rcGlaiiflin  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  and 
came  to  Charlotte  in  t8ir).  and  John,  also  came  from  New 
Hampshire  in  1818.  For  many  years  these  Ma  Glauflin;^ 
were  strong  citizens  of  the  Plantation  and  some  of  their 
nnmerons  descendants  are  still  living  in  the  old  town. 

An  early  ])i()neer  of  onr  Plantation  was  AVilliam  Denny 
Owen  Clark,  who  was  the  first  white  child  born  on  Cam|)o- 
bello  Island  the  e\ent  occnring  in  1770.  He  married  Annie 
Hersey  of  the  Ilingham  stock,  so  prominent  in  AA^asliington 
Connty  history,  in  1802,  and  they  lived  in  Pembroke  nntil 
four  children  were  born  and  then,  probably  about  1810,  they 
moved  to  Charlotte  and  had  seven  more  children.  They 
cleared  a  home  from  virgin  forest  at  Archer's  corners.  One 
of  their  daughters,  Annie,  married  Samuel  Lewis  our  first 
town  clerk.  Samiud  Lewis,  somewhere  about  1818,  canu^  to 
the  Plantation  to  teach  school,  nu:)ving  from  western  Alaine. 
After  marrying  Annie  Clark,  he  lived  at  her  home  lu^ar  what 
^ve  called  Ai-eher's  Conu'rs.  He,  and  his  two  children  Avho 
lived  to  grow  toward  middle  life,  died  with  consumption 
and  the  name  was  lost  to  Charlotte  history.  Annie  later 
mai'ried  AVilliam  J  Smith,  the  father  of  the  son  ^\'e  knew  of 
the  same  name,  on  Smitli's  Ridge.  Tliis  man  was  lu'ouglit 
to  Charlotte  when  a  child  three  years  old,  from  Dennysville, 
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Avas  a  farmer  and  later  in  life  became  a  preaclier  in.  the 
Christian  Church. 

There  has  aways  been  much  anxiety  about  the  religious 
condition  of  IMaine.  I  believe  that  recently  President  Hyde 
of  Bowdoin  has  proved  by  figures  (and  figures  will  not  lie 
although  liars  nuiy  figure)  that  there  are  nu)re  uni-hurclicd 
heathen  in  ^^laine,  to  the  square  mile,  than  there  are  in  Africa 
or  some  other  dark  country.  It  appears  that  this  is  an  old 
impression,  for  in  1811  some  missionary  society  appointed 
Ephraim  Abbott  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  to  go  to 
Eastern  ]\Iaine  as  a  missionary  presinnably  to  these  ''heath- 
en." Full  of  most  commendable  zeal  Ephraim  set  sail,  and 
the  extracts  from  his  diary  throw  interesting  light  on  our 
Plantation  as  he  saw  it.    Here  are  his  notes  about  us.  j 

September  2,  1811. 

"Went  from  Rol)binston  to  No.  3.  Rode  to  ]Mr.  Hoy- 
den's on  horse  ])ack  and  crossed  a  part  of  Boyden's  Lake  in 
a  birch  canoe.  Then  my  guide,  ^Iv.  Ebenezer  Fisher,  cai"- 
lied  the  canoe  on  his  back  about  half  a  mile.  Thence  we 
descended  the  stream  that  leads  from  Boyden's  Lake  to 
Pe]inanuicpu)n  Lake  and  across  the  lake  to  the  mouth  ot 
l\()uiul  Pond  stream.  , 

Then  we  poled  up  this  stream  to  Round  Pond,  and  land- 
ed at  ^fr.  David  Fisher's.  There  are  now  nine  families  in 
No.  8,  sixty-seven  persons,  thirty-two  of  these  children  of 
])roper  age  to  attend  school.  They  have  no  school  books  and 
have  never  h'ad  a  school  in  town.  It  is  three  years  since  the 
commencement  of  the  settlement. 

On  Tuesday  T  visited  the  family  of  iMr.  Abiah  Damon 
and  preached  a  lecture  in  his  house  to  about  forty  pe(^ple 
also  visited  the  family  of  ]\tr.  John  l^ridges  and  ^Ir.  Trus- 
dale. 

Sept.  4  I  visited  ^Ir.  Greenlaw's  family  took  breakfast 
with  him  and  returned  to  Robbinston. 
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March  21,  1812. 

Again  in  No.  3.  Visited  Mr.  David  Fisher  and  Mr. 
Warren  Gardner.  April  7,  1812,  engaged  Miss  Deborah 
Crosley  to  teach  a  school,  and  carried  her  with  me  in  my 
sleigh  to  Pennamaquon. " 

Mr.  Abbott  slightly  exaggerates  the  age  of  the  settle- 
ment as  it  was  not  three  years,  but  two  years  and  four 
months. 

Instead  of  being  surprised  that  these  pioneers  had  no 
books,  schools  nor  churches, — they  did  have  a  few  books  by 
the  way, — it  seems  to  me  rather  commendable  that  they  had 
religion  enough  left  after  the  struggle  with  ]\Iaine  woods 
and  rocks,  to  go  after  ]\Ir.  Abbott  and  entertain  him  and 
listen  to  him.  ]\Ir.  Abbott  was  a  true  and  good  minister  how. 
ever  to  eastern  j\Iaine  and  we  are  thankful  for  his  record, 
fUid  it  is  interesting  to  try  to  determine  who  were  the  nine 
families  and  sixty-seven  persons  in  our  Plantation  in  1811. 
Probably  hoAvever  they  have  been  named  among  these  pion- 
eers we  have  recalled. 

Another  thing  has  Imppened  to  our  pioneers  that  makesi 
it  rather  remarkable  that  they  had  any  religion  left.  ^Ir 
John  (\)ates,  in  1810,  onl}'  one  year  after  these  first  few 
families  were  induced  by /him  to  come  to  his  Plantation, 
suddenly  dies,  after  failure  in  his  business.  The  written 
scraps  of  paper,  promising  to  give  the  settlers  eighty  acres 
of  land  free,  may  have  been  good  with  John  Coates  alive 
and  sojvent.  Put  with  John  Coates  dead,  and  his  estate  in- 
solvent they  were  of  no  avail  with  liis  hungry  creditoi's,  and 
the  claims  of  these  creditors  were  filed  in  the  Clei-k's  office 
at  xMachias,  i)efore  any  deeds  of  our  pioneers  got  there.  So 
the  g()l(l(^n  liopcs  of  free  farms,  tliat  have  drawn  our  Pil- 
^xrims  way  down  east,  to  this  new  land,  aro  dashcMl.  and  be- 
fore them  lies,  neither  ease  nor  wealth,  l)ut  hardest  toil, 
most  painful  self  denial,  most  careful  husbanding  of  pennies 
to  pay  debts,  perhaps  long  yvai's  of  \'exatious  law  suits,  to 
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settle  questions  of  title.  It  seems  not  easy  to  ascertain  all 
tlie  facts  as  to  what  was  done. 

Samuel  Fisher,  one  of  the  sons  of  pioneer  David,  sayi 
that  his  father  and  mother  struggled  and  paid  every  dollar 
of  the  ','laims  of  the  Coates  creditors;  but  Leonard  Fisher 
another  son,  perliaps  in  a  better  position  to  know  the  fact.s, 
declared  that  his  father  fought  the  matter  in  the  courts  for 
a  Jong  iime  and  finally  won  on  the  plea  of  squatter  rights  of 
possession. 

In  either  case  it  appears  to  have  made  little  difference 
whether  he  paid  the  lawyers  to  fight,  or  paid  the  Coates 
creditois.  Leonard  Fisher  told  Ansel  that  all  the  other 
i>ettlers  chose  to  pay  the  creditors  of  the  Coates  who  had 
lured  them  to  the  Plantation.  Disappointing  and  bitter  a.^ 
this  must  have  l)een  it  did  not  daunt  these  sturdy  men  and 
wonun.  Ebenezer  renuiined  a  bachelor  for  two  years  afte^ 
David  Jiiarried  Nancy  aiul  then  in  1812  he  journeyed  back 
to  Sliaion,  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  jMareh  married  ]\Iiss  Sallv 
Johnson  of  that  old  town,  who  had  kept  maiden  tryst  with 
him  since  1809.  Sally  packed  her  belongings  and  went  down 
to  the  Maine  l^lantation  with  her  husband  as  cheerily  as  if 
it  was  a  wedding  journey  to  Paris.  This  bride  was  twenty 
six  and  the  groom  twenty-seven  years  old  they  lived  happily 
together  until  his  deatli.  / 

Ebenezer  and  Sally  chose  to  w^restle  with  the  Coates 
debts  rather  than  ])Hy  lawyers,  and  as  I  remember  to  have 
bee!i  told,  he  died  and  liis  sons  met  the  obligation  he  had 
nevei'  l)een  abl('  to  pay.  By  some  exchange  of  lots  witli 
Warren  Gardner,  and  some  purchase  from  Vance  or  Ramsey, 
Ebenezer  came  into  possession  of  land  west  of  Blanchard's 
Corners,  where  he  built  a  small  house  we  later  used  as  a 
^Magt)n  and  tool  house,  wdiich  still  stands  as  good  as  ever 
antl  is  still  used  for  that  purpose.  To  this  small  house  Eben- 
ezer took  his  bride  in  1812  and  there  their  first  children  were 
born.    A  year  or  two  after  his  mari'iage  Ebenezer  built  the 
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big  house  for  an  Inn.  This  house  still  stands  as  s.quare  and 
sound  as  the  day  the  carpenters  left  it  a  hundred  years  ago^ 
and  is  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Susanna,  a  daughter 
of  King  David  of  FrancestoAvn. 

This  house  was  the  Plantation  tavern  and  Ebenezer  had 
in  his  mind  the  memory  of  the  old  Francestown  hostelry 
famous  for  its  bed  and  board,  which  he  knew  as  a  boy.  I 
remember  the  row  of  Cedar  hitching  posts  across  the  road, 
which  never  would  rot,  and  which  we  finally  had  to  dig  up 
and  burn  as  we  got  tired  of  seeing  them  there.  These  postJi 
were  to  hitch  the  horses  to  while  the  traveler  was  inside  to 
refresh  himself  with  the  liquid  or  solid  refreshment  offered, 
or  perhaps  the  prancing  steeds  of  the  local  beaux,  Isaac  or 
Increase,  or  who  knows  who,  were  tied  there  while  the  riders 
went  in  to  see  Eunice  and  Susan  Johnson,  the  sisters  of  Sally 
yvho  seemed  to  have  deserted  Sharon  and  come  to  our  wild- 
erness with  their  married  sister.  Isaac  Johnson  was  a  bache- 
lor ])rother  in  this  home  the  general  loved  and  trusted  man 
rcauid  the  place.  I  remember  that  Lucas  Johnson,  another 
brother  of  Sally's  used  often  to  visit  us  in  tlie  summers 
Evidently  a  lot  of  those  Sharon  Johnsons,  descendants  of 
that  Ca[)t.  Benjamin  who  put  the  ammunition  in  the  ('hurcli 
loft,  got  down  to  No.  3,  ai^d  the  girls  married  the  Charlotte 
hoys  to  get  rifl  of  them. 

Everyl)ody  drank  in  those  days  when  Ebenezer  ])uilt 
(he  Plantation  Inn.  The  churches  furnished  the  drinks 
when  tjie  ministers  met  in  solemn  session,  and  the  floor  in 
front  of  the  side  boards  looked  and  the  whole  air  smelt  like 
a  wide  open  ])ar  room  and  the  churches  grumbled  something 
awful  over  the  bills  they  had  to  pay  for  the  di'inks  after 
their  ministers  w^ere  ordained.  No  wonder  they  kei)t  IMinis- 
ters  fifty  years  in  those  times  it  cost  so  much  to  l)nry  an  old 
and  install  a  new  one.  Parson  Peabody  of  Portsmouth  went 
a  few  miles  to  marry  a  couple  that  had  caught  the  new  tem- 
])ei'ance  idea  and  so  offered  him  nor  the  guest  no  glass  of 
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vnne  or  nun.  The  parson  felt  so  mad  and  insulted  by.  tiiis 
cruel  inhospitality  that  he  went  to  the  nearest  tavern  and 
treated  himself  to  a  glass  or  two  of  the  proper  stuff.  No 
one  thought  less  of  these  men  for  this  practice,  everyone  in- 
dulged. When  the  great  house  was  done  the  masons  climbed 
down  the  tops  of  the  two  big  chimneys, — it  seems  to  me  that 
I  have  been  told  that  Pioneer  Deacon  Warren  Gardner  was 
one  of  them, — and  went  into  the  house  and  started  fires  on 
the  big  hearths  to  see  if  the  flues  would  draw  properly. 
Alas,  they  had  the  worst  possible  fault  as  cliimneys  and 
the  house  was  dense  with  smoke  at  once,  and  every  one  was 
driven  out  of  doors  and  not  a  sign  of  smoke  could  be  seen 
coming  from  the  tall  stacks.  Every  one  stood  round  gazing 
into  the  sky  in  perfect  dismay  and  despair.  Warren  at  last 
siiggested  to  Ebenezer  that  if  he  would  stand  treat  ho 
Ihouglit  he  could  suggest  a  way  to  make  the  chimneys  draw 
properly.  Tlie  drinks  promptly  appeared  and  as  promptly 
disappeared  down  many  thirsty  throats.  Then  the  master 
mason  said  that  he  guessed  that  if  the  boys  would  climb  the 
cl'innieys  and  take  the  mortar  boards  off  the  tops  where  they 
had  been  left  tightly  plastered  down  it  might  improve  the 
drcift.  Sure  enough  it  did  and  those  same  chimneys  have* 
i>een  di'awing  perfectly  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  now. 
]^ut  the  temperance  movement/ swept  IMaine  and  E!)enezet 
c  ud  Sally,  vv'ith  all  of  the  other  Charlotte  i)ioneers,  were  tht* 
very  tirst  discii)les,  and  entirely  regardless  of  financial  loss 
(irinks  ceased  to  l)e  served  at  the  Fisher  tavern  and  it  ceased 
to  be  a  tavern  at  all  as  the  drinks  were  its  chief  excuse  for 
})eing.  It  became  the  Daniel  Fisher  home  to  be  spoken  of 
111  a  later  chapter.  This  tavern  became  the  town  Post  office 
and  mails  began  to  come,  where  from  and  to  whom  I  know 
I'ot  but  they  came  as  the  settlers  could  afford  postage. 
Sally  had  permission  from  the  subscribers  to  read  every 
newspaper  that  passed  through  the  office,  until  its  owner 
called  for  it.    Reading  was  better  than  sleep  for  her  eager 
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mind  and  little  escaped  her  eye  that  was  printi'd  and  sent 
into  the  Plantation  in  tliose  days.  These  Fisher  ih(  Ji  rc-- 
niend)ered  their  father's  saAV  mill  in  Franeestown  and  knew 
exactly  how  to  build  and  run  one  for  themseh'es.  Sueli  a 
mill  was  built  very  early  in  the  toAvn,  so  that  save  for  bi-ief- 
est  shelter,  the  log  hut  was  not  there.  The  houses  were  biiili 
of  sawed  boards  from  first  growth  stuff,  ahnost  priceless 
now.  West  from  the  taverii,  ch)wn  under  what  we  knew  ;is 
Brads'  Hill  ran  the  heath  brook  and  a  step  further  along, 
the  meadow^  brook. 

Just  south  of  the  road  here  Ebenezer  Fisher  and  Abiah 
Damon  built  a  strong  dam  wiiieli  backed  the  water  of  mead- 
ow brook  into  what  we  always  knew  as  JJamon 's  mill  pond 
since  Abiah  and  Joshua  soon  bought  ont  Ebcnczei*  and 
owned  the  mill  themselves.  By. this  dam  tliey  Imilt  the  tii'st 
mill  in  the  Plantation  and  just  beyond  it  a  house  for  the  mill 
Avorkers  to  live  in,  which  house  was  deserted  in  my  day,  l)y 
Innnan  beings  and  later  by  innumerable  bats  and  ghosts. 
P^'om  this  Damon  mill,  water  was  carried  in  floods  through 
<:  stout  flume,  from  wliich  it  Avas  ])()ured  in  torrents  on  tlu: 
I'ig  wheel  wliich  seems  to  nu'  to  have  been  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty feet  in  dianu^,ter.  This  wheel  was  a  pondei'ous  structure 
liung  ()]]  a  mighty  hub  of  old  settlers  pine  that  revolved  on 
ii'on  suj)i)orts  at  ,eac]i  end.  From  this  big  centi'al  hid) 
spokes  went  out  to  supi)ort  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  Avhich  rim 
\\  as  a  continuous  series  of  troughs  to  catch  the  falling  water. 
The  weight  and  foi-ce  of  this  water,  striking  iido  these  big 
troughs,  turned  tlu^  great  wheel  witli  gro^nlings  and  creak 
ings  unspeakably  delightful  to  our  boyish  ears. 

It  turned  slowly,  and  the  boys  used  to  stum])  each  other 
to  jumi)  inside  of  it  and  walk  opposite  the  motion  of  the 
wheel  so  as  not  to  be  carried  u{)  the  sides.  Tlie  result  of 
this  trick  Avas  always  a  ducking  and  generally  a  licking. 

The  big  water  wheel  was  geared  to  connecting  wlieeks 
and  saws  so  considerable  speed  and  power  was  developed. 
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Later  Ebenezer  went  some  rods  below  and  built  a  second 
mill  like  the  first  only  larger.  This  new  mill  had  all  the 
water  that  was  not  worn  out  as  it  passed  Damon's  mill,  and 
the  heath  brook  beside.  They  went  U[)  both  these  streams 
'c'ud  built  dams  to  make  reser^'oirs  to  hold  baek  the  waters 
to  su.i)ply  in  a  dry  time. 

One  of  these  I'eservoiis  flooded  Ilenly's  heath,  the  other  tlu; 
Fisher  JMeadows.  Hams,  mills  and  reservoirs,  have  b)n^- 
sinee  disa})i)eai'ed  and  AVill  Fisher  n.ow  lias  a  garden  and  a 
s{>ring  light  Avliere  his  father's  mill  pouci  used  tod)^'.  r^h-'i;- 
ozer  phuis  to  malve  (Jliarlotte  a  iiuinufaeturing'  e(Mitei% 
with  its  abundant  forests  and  water  p()^v'ei^  and  he  s(Mit  for 
Horace  Claj.q),  a  JSharoii  furniture  make)-,  to  i-ome  down  to 
the  Plantation  and  lielp  work  out  the  scheme.  Horace  came, 
and  married  Ebenezer 's  oldest  daughter  Sadly,  and  built  tiie 
(/Iai)p  house  about  where  the  pr{\sent  Grange  Tlall  stantls. 
At  Sally's  (b^ath.  after  a  time  llorac(>  married  hhiiily  tho 
youngest  daughter  of  Ebenezer.  So  Fisher  and  Clapp  set  up 
a  furniture  fa.ctory  in  the  IMantatioii  and  evei'V  one  arormd 
iiad  some  of  the  furniture,  especially  the  bcdstea.ds,  made  by 
these  enteri)rising  men.  The  trouble  Avas  that  the  mai*ki'l 
was- limited  and  soon  supplied,  and  tlie  fuj'niture  was  too 
good.  If  any  one  ever  had  one  of  those  Charlotte  bedsteads, 
they  or  someone  must  have  it  yet  unless  tliey  have  l)urned  it. 
Time  would  soon  loose  all  his  teeth  if  he  attemted  to  gnaw 
one  of  those  pieces  of  furniture.  The  Charlotte  men  did 
not  know  the  modern  trick  of  gaudy  furniture  of  glue  and 
Axmeer,  that  falls  to  pieces  if  you  look  at  it  too  steadily. 
They  built  furniture  so  when  a  young  fellow  went  to  see 
ids  best  girl,  they  could  l)oth  sit  down  safely  even  if  there 
was  only  one  chair  in  the  room.  So  the  })lan  to  make  our 
Plantation  a  great  manufacturing  center  failed,  and  Eben- 
ezer died  and  Horace  Clapp  and  Emily  went  baek  to  Sharon, 
The  failure  of  John  Coates  was  not  as  disastrous  as  one 
might  have  expected,  and  the  reports  that  David  and  Eben- 
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ezer  sent  back  to  Francestown  must  haA'e  been  attractive, 
for  along  in  1812,  about  the  time  Ebenezer  marries,  three 
more  of  those  King  Fishers  go  down  to  No.  3.  They  aro 
increase,  Benjamin  and  Enoch.  In  another  year  or  so 
Susanna,  a  sister  who  married  David  Howe  of  Cooper  came 
with  her  husband  and  settled  in  that  town  about  ten  miles 
from  Charlotte.  As  I  have  said  Sally  the  wife  of  Ebenezer 
had  some  sisters  that  came  to  live  with  her  in  No.  3  who 
fc:eemed  to  have  captured  the  hearts  of  the  boys  in  the  Planta- 
tion. Increase  Fisher  married  Eunice  Johnson,  one  of  these 
sisters,  and  they  made  their  farm  on  what  was  later  the  Huff 
Place.  They  had  three  children  Avho  grew  to  be  Mrs.  Wat- 
ren  Gardner,  Mrs.  Joseph  Chandler,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Huff, 
loved  and  honored  women  of  our  Plantation. 

Isaac  Gardner  married  Susan  another  of  these  Johnson 
girls,  and  their  children  were  Eliza  who  married  Uncle 
Leonard,  and  Isaac  Gardner  Jr.,  and  Lucas  Gardner.  Benja 
min  Fisher  the  fifth  of  King  David's  children  to  come  to 
Charlotte,  married  the  Plantation  school  teacher  ]\Iary  Star- 
hoard  of  Portland.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  sad  moving  for 
him,  for  Mary  sickened  and  died  and  he  moved  back  to 
Francestown  with  sad  heart.  But  a  daughter  Harriet  stayed 
in  Charlotte  and  married  Jesse  Sprague.  The  sixth  and  last 
cliild  of  King  David  to  come  to  Charlotte  was  Enoch  Ilewins 
Fisher.  He  married  Roxanna  Lakin  of  Francestown,  and 
came  to  Charlotte  about  1811  or  1812,  and  his  wife  came  the 
following  year.  Enoch  began  falling  trees  and  clearing 
land,  and  soon  built  a  house  which  is  still  standing.  Tiie 
^•hingles  were  of  shaved  pine  and  some  of  them  are  on  the 
old  house  yet  in  fair  condition.  Enoch  and  Roxaima  had 
nine  children,  of  whom  ]\Irs.  Anstrus  Ayers  is  the  only  one 
living. 

At  one  time  six  of  th(\se  children  were  living  in  the  sam« 
Charlotte  neighborhood,  the  solid  and  substantial  citizens 
that  gave  our  town  character.    IJncle  Enoch  loved  to  play 
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the  fife  and  would  occasionally  play  dance  tunes  that  made 
the  children's  feet  move,  even  if  some  thought  it  rather 
worldly.  Aunt  Roxy  was  a  sweet  singer  in  her  day,  and 
taught  many  of  the  children  in  the  neighborhood  how  to 
sing,  not  for  money  but  because  she  loved  to  do  good.  A 
sampler  made  by  her  when  she  was  a  little  child  is  still  high- 
ly prized  by  her  descendants. 

Aunt  Roxy  was  a  daughter  of  Winslow  and  Esther 
Sawtelle  Lakin,  showing  her  kin  to  the  Sawtelles  of  Frances- 
town  history  and  to  the  Lakins  who  moved  to  Maine,  Luther 
of  Smith's  Ridge  being  a  descendant.. 

By  the  time  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  1821  we 
find  John  Sprague  in  the  Plantation,  and  his  descendants 
are  there  yet.  These  Spragues  were  descendants  of  William 
Sprague  who  took  up  land  in  Hingham  in  1636. 

David  Blanchard,  born  in  Ilopkinton,  N.  li.  in  1795,  got 
to  Charlotte  in  1821  and  established  Blanchard 's  corners,  the 
center  of  our  town.  Ilis  wife  was  Saviah  daughter  of  Stei)h- 
en  and  Hannah  Bennett  of  Groton,  iMass.  She  is  the  pioneer 
that  I  chiefly  remember,  as  a  woman  of  grace  and  dignity 
and  character  the  mother  of  a  strong  race, 

A  few  years  ago  I  attended  the  funeral  of  Mv.  Cusliiiig 
Jones  of  El  Paso,  Illinois,  I  have  often  compared  his  career 
with  that  of  my  own  ancestors.  Not  many  years  from  the 
time  when  our  i)ioneers  were  turning  their  feet  toward 
eastern  iMaine,  Mr.  Jones  was  a  child  in  a  party  that  started 
for  the  uifknown  prairies  of  Illinois,  from  the  vicinit}^  ot 
Boston. 

They  got  to  Albany,  then  to  Buffalo,  crossed  Lake  Erie 
to  Cleveland,  went  by  canal  to  Cincinnati,  went  down  thcj 
Ohio  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  up  that  stream  to  tho 
Illinois  and  the  town  of  El  Paso.  He  had  the  same  hard 
limes  that  our  pioneers  had,  and  the  same  toil.  At  his  death 
]\rr.  Jones  left  to  his  children  large  tracts  of  land  easily  worth 
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$200  an  acre,  his  estate  prol)ably  having  more  value  than  our 
whole  town. 

The  land  of  Ebenezer  has  at  no  time  been  worth  over 
ten  dollars  an  acre  with  buildings  thrown  in.  I  think  that 
the  Chai  Jotte  men  used  to  tell  the  assessors  that  it'  they 
valued  land,  after  the  timl)er  was  ofP,  at  more  than  fifty 
cents  an  acre  they  could  have  it.  I  think  the  fine  old  place 
of  Lucas  Gardner's  up  on  ]\lt.  Tom  waited  long  for  a  pur- 
chaser and  finally  went  for  a  matter  of  $1)00. 

I  a  1)1  not  a  paid  agent  to  start  an  exodus  of  settlers  for 
(•astern  Maine,  but  land  down  in  Charlotte  is  ini'Xi)ensi\-e. 
and  ni)\v  nn-n  aJ'c  raising  enough  blueberries  on  it  to  bu\' 
lliemselves  automobiles.  Illinois  has  i-aised  some  good  men 
but  it  usua.lly  had  to  go  down  east  to  get  the  seed. 

Just  think  of  a  child  never  seeing  anything  l)ut  flat 
prairies,  fat  hogs,  and  corn  fields  from  liorizon  to  iKU'izon, 
and  never  knoAving  a  l)rook  that  he  could  see  the  bottom  oJ', 
for  the  thick  Idack  mud,  and  never  breathing  anything  ])ut 
soft  coal  smoke  and  never  drinking  anything  but  hard  water, 
until  his  interior  is  limedined,  when  he  might  gi'ow  up  amid 
the  gloi'ies  of  the  Elaine  hills,  and  lakes,  and  smell  her  spicy 
woods,  and  folloAV  her  crystal  streams  and  drink  out  of  her 
living  springs.  j 

Oh  pioneers  of  I^lantation  No.  3,  hail  and  farewell.  We 
your  desceiulants  greet  you  and  congratulate  you  and  our- 
selves on  the  excellent  judgment  and  sense  you  showed  in 
selectiiig  a  ])lace  for  us  to  be  born  in. 


LEVI  FISUER 


CHAPTER  SIX. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  PIONEERS. 

The  Second  Generation  in  Charlotte. 


F  all  the  old  Pioneers  named  in  tlie  Inst 
Chapter,  1  remember  to  have  seen  but  two. 
I  distinctly  remember  Unj:jle  Enoch  and  Aunt 
Roxy.  I  have  heard  these  two  sing,  in  the 
thin  quavering  voices  of  old  age,  the  Anthem 
to  Easter.  We  were  not  churchly  in  tlie  Planta- 
tion and  had  no  idea  whatever  what  an  anthem 
was  nor  what  Easter  meant.  I  always  heard  tho 
musical  ])roduction /called  an  Anthem  to  Esther, 
and  took  it  for  granted  that  it  referred  somehow 
1o  Esther  Nodding,  granddaughter  of  the  singers,  who  lived 
under  the  hill.  Just  what  Esther  had  done  to  have  an  an- 
them composed  and  sung  in  her  memory  was  a  questit)n  that 
r.ever  occnrred  to  me.  Anyway  w^e  always  much  enjoyed 
hearing  Uncle  Enoch  and  Aunt  Roxy  sing  the  Anthem  to 
p]sther,  which  had  something  in  it  about  flying  like  a  roe, 
and  tlie  clear  old  people  l)rought  out  the  parts  of  the  tuno 
with  great  spirit. 

The  other  Children  of  King  David,  and  Jolni  Bridges, 
and  A])iah  Damon,  and  John  Sprague  and  Warren  Oardne^ 
Sr..  are  immes  only  to  me.    The  only  picture  of  any  of  them 
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that  I  have  ever  seen  is  an  old  fashioned  daguerrotype  of  my 
Grandmother  Sally  Johnson  Fisher.  The  other  Pioneers 
never  had  their  pictures  taken,  and  while  this  is  no  loss  to 
art  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  for  us  to  know  the  worst 
about  them.  liut  they  were  never  much  on  posing  and  the 
camera  fiend  and  the  parlor  album  had  not  been  invented  in 
their  day.  I  have  seen  the  houses  these  men  and  women 
built,  and  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  they  raised.  I 
have  walked  over  the  acres  they  cleared  of  primeval  woods 
r.nd  have  known  well  the  pleasant  scenes  their  eyes  rested  on, 
and  the  beautiful  paths  their  feet  so  often  trod.  Over  on 
the  hillside,  next  to  Merrill  Spragues'  place,  overlooking 
Round  Pond,  is  the  Plantation  Grave  Yard  where  the  dust 
of  the  pioneers  lies.  It  was  at  first  a  very  small  yard  but 
ui  186-i  and  65  the  town  bought  nine  acres  more  adjoining 
the  first  bit  of  hill  slope.  It  is  not  a  cemetery  nor  anything 
of  that  sort,  it  is  ju.st  a  plain  grave  yard  and  that  old  Char- 
lotte name  for  a  burial  place  is  the  best  yet  devised.  You 
can  go  there  if  you  feel  like  it  and  have  the  time,  and  lie  on 
the  grass,  and  let  your  eyes  wander  through  the  fringe  of 
Pine  trees  along  the  shore  of  Round  Pond,  and  out  over  the 
still  waters  beyond.  You  can  lie  quite  at  your  ease.  ,  The 
soil  under  you  may  not  l)e /as  rich  as  that  of  Illinois,  but  I 
guarantee  that  you  won't  get  all  bitten  by  chiggers  nor  see 
any  snakes.  The  Saints,  ably  assisted  by  Jack  Frost,  ban- 
ished all  these  pests  from  our  Plantation  long  before  we  got 
there,  ^hat  graveyard  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to 
(iuote  Gray's  Elegy.  You  do  not  want  to  say  that  here  "The 
rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep"  because  they  were  not 
rude.  They  were  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  intellectual 
or  at  least  intelligent,  faithful,  high  minded  citizens  as  good 
as  any  the  world  can  show.  In  some  places  they  dress  bet- 
ter, and  possibly  can  display  more  college  degrees,  ])ut  no 
where  do  they  behave  and  think  better  than  did  those  pio- 
neers of  No.  3. 
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I  have  often  said  over  them,  though  far  away,  other 
words  of  the  noble  Eulogy. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke. 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  : 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke. 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil 

Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Par  from  madning  crowd's  ignoble  strife 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

In  ]May,  1790  we  became  Washington  County,  with 
Machias  for  our  Shire  town.  In  1820  JMaine  ceased  to  be  a 
District  of  iMassachusetts  and  became  a  free  and  independent 
State  of  the  Union. 

In  1825  Plantation  No.  3  gets  tired  of  being  a  mere 
1. umber,  and  asks  for  a  name.  It  ought  to  have  i)een  Pen- 
namaquon  as  David  Fisher  hea/led  his  letter.  But  David 
Vance  from  Baring,  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  asks 
the  privilege  of  naming  the  new  toAvn  after  his  wife  Char- 
lotte Mulholland  Vance,  and  there  was  no  one  present  to 
object  and  so  Charlotte  we  became. 

When  I  knew  Charlotte  from  1857  to  1880  it  was  almost 
entirely  settled  by  children  of  the  pioneers.  Not  all  these 
children  had  stayed  in  the  old  town,  if  they  had  done  so  it 
would  have  been  very  much  larger  than  it  ever  was.  jMany 
more  moved  out  than  ever  moved  into  Charlotte.  The  child- 
ren went  back  to  IMassachusetts  in  nun^bers.  But  on  the 
other  hand  very  few  new  settlers  came  to  Charlotte  and  so 
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what  population  we  had  was  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
children  of  the  pioneers,  the  second  generation. 

I  invite  you  to  take  an  eas}^  drive  Avith  me,  or  if  you 
prefer  to  walk  it  is  not  a  hard  journey,  and  call  on  every 
famil3^  in  the  town  as  I  knew  it  before  1880.  Blanchards' 
Corners  are  about  the  geographical  center  of  the  town  and 
we  will  go  there  for  our  starting  point.  David  Blanchard 
Sr.,  and  his  wife  Saviah  were  late  pioneei's  coming  to  us  from 
Ijynn  in  1821.  1  rememl)er  David  dimly  but  his  wife  mucli 
better.  She  should  have  been  called  "]\Iadam  Blanchard 
r.nd  would  have  had  some  such  title  in  a  more  urban  po[)ula- 
tion.  She  was  a  lady  of  grace,  dignity  and  character  who 
woidd  have  adorned  any  city  home.  As  mueh  as  was  possi- 
ble in  a  pioneer  dwelling  she  surrounded  liersell'  Avitii 
refined  and  beautiful  things.  She  had  the  best  flower  gar- 
den in  Charlotte  front  of  her  house  and  there  she  culti^•atrd 
all  the  fragrant  and  dear  old  flowers  and  shi'ubs  that  our 
grandmothers  knew  about.  In  this  house  lived  Stephen,  a 
bachelor  brother  of  David  Sr.  Avho  had  no  other  home,  and 
j)erhaps  no  claim  on  this  one  other  tlian  llie  fact  that  blood 
is  tliicker  tlian  water.  I  am  tifraid  tliat  we  boys  called  this 
]nan  '*01d  Steve,"  with  that  1)rutal  contempt  for  helplcs?^ 
old  age  all  boys  have  whi^di  i)r()ves  that  they  are  descended 
from  apes,  or  at  least  have  not  ascended  \'ery  far  from  them. 
Stephen  was  a  feeble  and  almost  helpless  old  man  as  I  rcmem^ 
ber  him.  He  used  to  totter  over  to  our  house  to  visit,  and 
once  as  he  sat  l)eside  the  stoves  on  which  mother  was  eookiiig 
the  dinner,  he  tried  to  stand  up  to  demonstrate  to  father 
how  weak  he  was.  It  was  a  perfect  demonsti-ation  for  the 
old  mail  })itched  head  foremost  on  the  stove  and  upset  every 
thing  in  sight.  Stephen  died  early  in  my  time  his  d(^j)aiiure 
l^'ing  a  hapi\v  relief  from  his  helpless  condition. 

The  chiklren  of  tlie  second  generation,  grown  men  in  our 
time,  that  were  born  in  tliis  liome  were  Isaac,  Hiram,  David 
fFr.,  Charles,  AValter  and  Fred.    In  1857  all  these  men  with 
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their  families,  except  Fred  who  was  a  bachelor,  lived  in  or 
Dear  Charlotte;  in  ]880  not  one  of  them  nor  of  their  children 
were  in  town.  The  pioneer  parents  moved  there  from  Lynn 
to  raise  their  brood,  the  brood  every  one  Avent  back  toward 
Lynn,  or  moved  elsewhere.  This  is  the  monotonous  story  ot 
most  Charlotte  homes.  Charles  lived  in  Pembroke  and  was 
a  druggist.  I  remember  going  there  once  foi*  some  Cochineal 
for  dyeing  purposes,  and  noticed  that  he  had  the  jar  laljcUed 
"A  Few  Bugs."  Charles  was  in  a  way  the  Bob  IngersoU  oi 
that  community,  who  delighted  in  mildly  shocking  the  saints. 
One  morning,  after  weeks  of  fog  and  rain  during  which  we 
I'.ad  not  seen  the  sun,  Charles  ai)peared  on  the  street,  gazed 
i't  the  surrounding  mists  and  lowering  clouds  with  his  usual 
(''clil)eration  and  remarked  that  he  Avished  the  Amiglity 
would  use  a  little  better  judgment  in  his  managment  of  the 
weather.  This  Avas  irreverent  but  anyone  who  ever  lived 
iJij'ougli  n  r^Faine  fog  in  haying  time,  might  appreciate  that 
franu'  of  mind  even  if  nnable  to  excuse  it.  Charles  had  h 
Janghter  Ella,  and  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  her  Avas  one  day 
A.luMi  T  Avas  riding  Avith  father  on  the  old  truck  Avagon 
through  the  streets  of  I*eml)roke,  and  the  firkin  of  eggs  fell 
oil"  tlie  bouncing  old  cart,  smashing  all  previous  hen  records 
of  No.  Ella  Avas  passing,  and  as  father  stood  gazing  at 
tlic  Avreck  she  gaily  exclaimec^,  "0  Uncle  Daniel,  if  you  only 
had  some  sngar  ad  milk  uoav  Avhat  a  lovely  custard  you  could 
iniikc." 

Isaac  Avas  the  artist  and  poet  of  the  family  and  early 
Avcnt  to  l>oston,  visiting  home  summers  often.  He  made  a 
painting  of  Pound  Pond,  Avhicli  did  not  suit  him  at  all  but 
Avhich  I  gazed  at  in  Avonder  as  an  improvement  on  the  origl 
nal.  I  guess  it  Avas  different  anyway.  The  only  bit  of  his 
poeti'y  that  I  ever  heard,  1  can  never  forget,  as  it  Avas  his 
song  of  our  IMoneers  and  began,  
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''How  well  do  I  remember 

The  transcendant  joys 
When  Ben  and  Ebenezer 

And  Brad  and  I  were  boys." 
While  this  poem  was  never  completed  nor  published  it 
v/as  the  beginning  of  Charlotte  literature  as  far  as  I  recall 
Isaac  sent  his  two  sons  Frank  and  Fred  to  live  with  his  hue 
old  mother  in  this  home  and  they  were  my  early  playmates. 
AValter  Blanchard  died  in  a  Southern  Prison.  A  most  nota- 
ble character  there  was  Fred  the  unmarried  son  of  David  Sr. 
who  was  the  Beau  Brummel  of  our  town.  He  used  to  take 
much  pleasure  in  assuming  what  we  supposed  to  be  city  airs, 
and  often  made  the  country  boys  gape  wide  with  awe  and 
envy.  He  is  now  a  grave  and  reverend.  From  Blanchard 's 
Corners  we  can  go  in  either  of  four  directions  to  call  on  tht> 
children  of  the  pioneers.  These  four  branching  roads  did 
not  go  exactly  by  the  main  points  of  the  compass,  but  we 
may  so  speak  of  them  here.  Taking  the  West  road  first  we 
come  almost  at  once  to  the  old  Horace  Clapp  House.  Horace 
was  the  first  man  who  came  to  run  the  furniture  business  ana 
married,  first  Sally  and  later  after  her  death  Emily  Fisher. 
I  never  saw  these  children  of  the  pioneers,  they  having  mi 
grated  back  to  Sharon  from^/ whence  their  fathers,  came  be- 
fore my  arrival.  So  there  was  left  standing  the  old  deserted 
Clapp  House.  When  William  Cone  was  killed  in  the  war 
his  widow,  and  a  large  family  of  girls,  left  their  lonely  home 
way  in  back  of  Sam  Grilfiin's  Jr.  and  came  to  live  in  this 
Clapp  House.  Later  Dan  and  Maggie  Farris,  his  wife,  lived 
there  a  brief  time.  Aunt  Eva  Lincoln  came  up  and  taught  a 
bummer  school  there  once.  The  town  meetings  were  held 
there  for  many  years,  and  it  was  a  general  store  house  for 
lumber  and  benches,  and  the  residence  of  bats  and  owls. 

The  old  house,  once  a  home,  has  long  since  gone,  and  tho 
new  Grange  Hall  stands  near  the  spot.  I  remendjer  how 
every  Si)ring  the  pansies  and  roses  that  Aunt  Emily  set  out. 
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used  to  struggle  up  through  the  grass,  and  seem  to  me  to. cry 
for  their  mother  to  come  again  and  love  them  and  take  care 
of  them. 

Going  on  West  a  few  rods  we  come  to  the  Daniel  Fishef 
home  where  I  was  born,  and  which  is  sulficiently  spoken  of 
elsewhere  in  this  book.  Before  I  arrived  at  this  home  thb 
oldest  son  of  Pioneer  Ebenezer  who  was  Ebenezer  Fisher  Jr. 
had  gone  away  to  be  a  Universalist  preacher,  and  later  the 
president  of  the  Theological  Scliool  at  Canton,  N.  Y.  Here 
the  pioneers  had  died  and  now  this  is  the  home  of  the  young- 
est of  their  cliildren  the  son  Daniel  and  his  wife  Caroline 
Lincoln  and  their  erratic  and  irresponsible  offsprings.  H' 
3  on  get  safely  by  that  i)lace  you  need  have  no  fear  of  any- 
thing else  in  Charlotte  or  elsewhere. 

Going  on  you  come  to  Uncle  Brads'  Hill"  which  was 
th(^n  one  of  the  sharpest  bits  of  descent  in  the  town.  Li  ISTl 
the  town  voted  to  build  a  new  piece  of  road  round  this  hill 
on  father's  land,  and  Uncle  Leonard,  who  was  County  Com- 
missioner that  year,  appraised  the  damage  to  our  farm  as 
twenty-five  dollars,  which  rash  estinu^te  was  sustained  and 
the  entire  sum  was  paid  to  father  all  at  one  time.  I  liavw 
forgotten  what  father  did  with  it. 

Tn  my  day  however  we  took  Jk-ad's  Hill  straiglit  up  and 
down  winter  and  summer  alike.  ■  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  wo 
cross  three  brooks  in  as  many  rods,  one  from  the  Heath  and 
the  two  others  from  Damon's  I\Iill  Pond  on  Meadow  Brook. 
Here  at  your  left  stood  Damon's  Mill,  built  by  Elbenezer 
Fisher  aiul  later  owned  and  run  by  Abiah  Damon  and  his 
sons.  Just  as  you  cross  the  third  brook  you  turn  sharply  to 
>our  right,  and  if  you  are  riding,  you  climb  out  of  the  wag- 
on, and  if  you  have  the  physical  strength  and  the  nuMital 
acumen  to  manage  it,  you  hold  your  horse  with  one  liand  to 
l)revent  his  running  away,  and  you  open  the  gate  with  tlio 
rest  of  yourself.  Lf  you  succeed  in  getting  the  heavy  creak- 
ing old  gate  o[)en,  yc)U  lead  the  horse  through  and  then 
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carefully  shut  the  gate  again  so  the  cows  will,  not  escapb 
from  pasture.  Then,  if  your  horse  has  waited  for  this  la- 
borious process,  you  climb  in  the  wagon  again,  and  in  a 
moment  you  are  at  Uncle  Brad's  House  and  ]\Iill.  This  in 
the  second  and  last  mill  that  Ebenezer  built,  and  the  place 
he  and  Clapp  tried  to  make  into  their  furniture  •  factory. 
Now  Bradford  Fisher  owns  the  property.  He  is  the  son  of 
Pioneers  David  and  Nancy  and  is  married  to  Jane  Munson 
of  Pembroke.  Father  and  I  went  down  to  this  mill  one  day, 
which  we  thought  AVas  Saturday  and  found  Uncle  l^rad  and 
liis  family  piously  observing  the  day  which  they  thought  was 
Sunday.  I  don't  know  yet  what  day  it  really  was  and  in 
Charlotte  there  was  absolutely  no  way  to  officially  determine 
that  point.  After  some  wordy  warfare  which  at  times 
threatened  bloodshed,  Bradford  agreed  with  DanieTs  calen- 
dar and  admitted  that  it  might  possibly  be  Saturday,  al- 
though he  was  chuck  full  of  Sunday  baked  beans  and  brown 
bread,  and  he  proceeded  to  hist  the  gate  and  start  the  old 
up  and  down  saw,  which  had  just  as  soon  work  one  day  as 
anotlier  and  always  appeared  to  have  a  bad  case  of  grouch 
on  all  days.  If  you  have  strength  enough  left  to  get  through 
that  l)ig  creaky  gate  again  you  can  do  it,  and  go  west  some 
more  and  you  are  soon  at /the  Farris  place. 

When  and  from  where  old  man  Farris  and  his  wife  camo 
to  our  town  no  man  knows,  but  they  were  industrious  and 
honest  citizens  and  Bill  and  Dan  and  Abigail  are  the  child- 
ren I  remember. 

Poor  Bill  drowned  later  in  Round  Pond.  He  must  havw 
gotten  careless  and  tried  to  lie  down  and  take  a  nap  in  tho 
middle  of  that  perfectly  innocent  sheet  of  water  which  neve^ 
drowned  any])ody  before  nor  since.  Anyway  all  the  neigh- 
bors turned  out  and  fished  up  Bill's  remains,  which  Avas  tho 
iii'st  and  last  drowned,  moist  unpleasant  l)ody  1  ever  saw. 
j^ucky  l^ill,  he  sleeps  safely  in  the  old  Charlotte  grave  yard 
and  his  folks  now  know  where  he  is  nights. 
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But  now  you  must  open  another  gate,  if  po>ssible  worse, 
than  Uncle  Jk-ad's,  and  get  through  and  carefully  close  it, 
and  drive  a  half  mile  or  so,  through  the  bushes  to  the  old 
Sherard  place.  An  old  couple  lived  here,  pioneers,  even  if 
not  the  first  migration  hither,  and  tlieir  son  Jolni  Sherard 
w  ho  married  the  daughter  of  L]benezer  'Swan  was  tliere  in 
my  day.  l^ut  the  old  mother,  j\Irs.  Sherard  Sr.,  Avas  thcrb 
\  ery  much  alive,  and  she  used  to  come  and  si)in  rolls  for  my 
mother.  She  never  weighed  over  a  hundred,  but  was  s])ry 
as  a  cat,  and  strong  enough  to  cuff  soiuidly  and  subdue  aiiv 
l^^isher  ]x)y  that  tried  to  get  funny  ;iiid  interfere  willi  hex- 
spinning.  She  was  the  only  wonnin  1  saw  in  all  those  years, 
hud  for  a  long  time  after,  until  1  got  into  iMissouri,  Avho 
smolvcd  a  pipe.  Slie  appeared  to  enjoy  it  hugely,  but  it  was 
a  very  ))ad  example  she  set,  and  I  am  told  it  has  spread  over 
the  South,  and  rc^ached  the  fashionable  Salons  of  Paris,  and 
even  to  our  own  snnirtest  set  in  America.  One  camiot  be 
too  paiticular  al)out  the  influence  they  exert.  As  a  rule  the 
Avonu'U  of  No.  3  neither  smoked  nor  chewed  nor  dipped.  I 
don't  ren)ember  just  what  they  did  do  to  keep  their  nerves 
under  control,  and  on  some  occasions  I  suspect  they  knew 
no  way  to  do  this  save  by  working  off  spare  energy  in  sharp- 
ly telling  their  men  folks  what  they  thought  of  them. 

John  Sherard  was  a  famous  river  driver  who  could 
stroll  roimd  on  a  wriggling  squirming  mass  of  wet  and  slip- 
pery logs  in  a  boiling  Spring  freshet  and  torrent  as  calmly 
as  common  men  lie  down  and  sleep.  It  used  to  take  our 
breath  to  heaV  that  John  got  six  dollars  a  day  for  this  work, 
but  I  guess  he  did  while  the  drive  lasted  and  he  was  worth 
the  money. 

The  mother  grew  very  old,  and  finally  was  lost  in  the 
woods  in  the  late  fall,  and  perished,  and  the  body  was  not 
recovered  from  under  the  deep  snows  until  Spring.  She 
was  faithful  according  to  her  light.  If  you  can  get  back 
from  the  Sherard  place  through  that  gate  you  can  keep  on 
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West,  on  the  Meddybemps  road,  up  the  slope  of  Damon 
Kidge.  On  your  right  is  the  old  William  McGlauflin  house, 
empty  and  deserted,  and  a  few  rods  further  on  on  your  left 
is  the  home,  and  the  long  barn  of  Benjamin  McGlauflin 
which  name  we  commonly  abbreviated  to  Ben  Mack,  not  at 
all  for  lack  of  respect  but  to  save  time,  which  was  the  only 
thing  anyone  could  save  in  Charlotte.  Ben  was  one  of  the 
sixteen  children  of  pioneer  William  McGlauflin,  and  all  of 
that  branch  of  the  race  have  long  since  left  the  old  town. 
At  the  top  of  the  slope  we  called  Damon  Ridge  was  the  little 
school  house  of  that  district,  and  all  around  you  are  the 
homes  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  pioneer  Abiah 
Damon,  and  a  thrifty  lot  of  folks  they  are.  There  was  Uncle 
Joshua  one  of  the  sons  of  Abiah,  and  Alfred,  Isaiah,  Ray- 
mond, Edmund,  and  Frank  of  younger  days,  Abiah 's  grand- 
sons. I  went  with  Ansel  Fisher  one  Sunday  up  to  this  school 
house  to  hear  some  parson  preach.  AVhenever  Ansel  nodded 
with  sleep,  he  drew  out  a  long  sharp  pin  which  he  carried 
along  for  that  purpose,  and  thrust  it  into  his  leg,  and  so  kept 
himself  awake.  Those  surgical  operations  of  his  interested 
me  a  lot  more  than  the  sermon  did,  but  Ansel's  poor  leg  must 
have  been  a  sight  to  behold,  and  I  trust  his  suiferings  are 
credited  to  his  final  salvation. 

Across  the  road  was  the  EdAvard  Clark  place  where 
Myvd  ]i\'ed,'  the  maiden  Avho  had  some  mental  infirmity  so 
we  called  her  "crazy."  She  lived  among  us  liarudess  and 
nnhai-nuKl  for  many  years.  I  know  not  whether  her  mental 
1  allure  was  caused  hy  the  fierce  stress  of  the  social  whii'l 
among  us  or  whether  she  was  the  original  Elaine  woman  of 
whom  it  was  said, — "I  don't  know  wliy  she  sliould  be  crazy, 
to  my  knowledge  she  has  not  ])een  out  of  her  kitchen  for 
forty  3'ears." 

Further  on  toward  ]\reddybemps  was  the  W^illiam  R. 
^lahar  farm.  There  was  once  a  good  Irish-American  citizen 
in  Pembroke  whose  name  was  ]\Ieagher,  which  in  the  evolu- 
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lion  of  ]\Iaine  names  got  changed  to  Mahar.  I  do  not  know 
whether  our  Mr,  Mahar  was  of  that  stock  or  not.  He  was 
selectman  of  Charlotte  about  all  his  adult  life,  serving  much 
longer  without  any  break  in  his  tenure  of  office  than  any 
other  man  I  ever  knew,  and  all  those  years  of  service,  no 
penny  of  the  town  funds  ever  stuck  to  his  fingers,  nor  was 
any  whisper  of  graft  ever  laid  at  his  door.  He  financed 
Charlotte  until  the  town  paid  its  debts  and  actually  owned 
some  Government  Bonds.  Some  one  once  wrote  Mr.  Mahar 
for  information  as  to  the  character  of  some  Charlotte  man, — 
no  T  guess  it  was  a  IMeddybemps  man.  The  answer  went 
back  about  like  this, — "Dear  Sir.  I  make  it  a  rule  of  my 
life  when  I  can't  say  any  good  of  a  man  to  say  nothing  at 
all.  Yours  Truly,  William  R.  Mahar."  This  is  the  second 
])it  of  literature  that  Charlotte  produced.  I  am  sure  on 
further  thought  that  it  was  of  a  IMeddybemps  man  that  ho 
wrote. 

Further  on  was  the  Greenlaw  home,  and  the  father  here 
was  always  known  among  us  as  ''Pa  Bill  Greenlaw"  because 
(  nee  his  kittenish  daughter  alluded  to  him  in  that  endearing 
way.  This  is  the  last  house  in  Charlotte  in  this  direction  and 
we  turn  ])ack  to  the  Damon  Schoolhouse  and  go  South  and 
soon  reach  the  house  of  Ebeneze^*  Swan.  He  liad  many 
daughters  and  sons  , now  useful  men  and  women  scattered 
over  our  country.  Hannali,  Avlio  is  IMrs.  John  Sherard,  is  the 
ou\y  one  who  lives  in  Charlotte,  and  her  children  are  fine 
Aigorous  specimens  of  tlie  pioneer  stock. 

jMrs.  Swan  is  still  living  at  this  writing,  and  is  proud 
pnd  happy  in  the  love  and  care  of  children  and  grandchild- 
ren, all  the  memories  of  the  old  days  of  heavy  toil  being  for- 
^•otten  or  counted  as  nothing,  in  the  light  of  present  results 
as  she  counts  tlie  honest  and  capable  men  and  women  that 
she  sent  from  .the  stock  raised  in  the  old  pioneer  house 
Herbert  Swan  lives  in  INEassaehusetts,  and  like  all  the  rest  of 
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us,  tries  to  save  money  enough  every  Winter  to -go  back  to 
the  old  town  and  visit  in  the  Summer. 

"Eb"  Swan  as  his  neighbors  res})ectfully  and  affeetion- 
titely  called  him,  was  the  most  tii'eless  worker  I  have  ever 
known.  Some  look  for  trouble;  Mr.  Swan  looked  ior  worlc. 
After  the  big  fire  of  18(i8  he  came  and  asked  fatlier  for  a 
piece  of  the  burnt  land  to  clear  and  plant  i^iotatoes,  on 
slmres.  lie  took  tlie  lii\st  j)lace  he  came  to  on  our  meadow 
road  at  the  to[)  of  the  little  hill  South  of  Damon  J'ond. 
Eather  urged  him  to  look  for  a  Ix-ttci-  piece,  l)ut  he  re[)rKMl 
that  he  had  never  yet  made  any  inoney  hunting  for  bettei* 
places  and  that  there  Avas  nun-e  in  the  man  than  there  ^ras  in 
the  land.  So  with  iujmense  toil  lie  cut  off  the  remains  of  the 
burnt  timbcM*,  rooted  \i[>  stujii[)s  ;uid  stones,  and  made  a  clear- 
ing. As  he  burned  the  last  of  the  delu'is  the  lire  t'onsunii'd 
every  erinnb  of  soil  clean  down  to  the  solid  hai'd  ])an  aiul 
rock  strata.  How  Swan  ever  got  an}'  potatoes  plaided  there 
Avithout  dynamite  no  man  knoweth  to  this  day.  Hut  he  did 
it  somehoAV  and  in  the  fall  to  reward  him  for  his  Summer's 
toil  he  had  several  bushels  of  i)otatoes,  some  as  large'  as  peas, 
ajul  some  as  large  as  marbles  and  a  few  as  large  as  peanuts. 

Mr.  SAvan  Avas  thrifty,  and  bought  the  second  moAving 
machine  that  ever  came  t(^  Charlotte.  Prom  him  started  the 
yarn  of  the  man  Avho  crossed  his  honey  bees  Avith  lightning 
bugs  so  the  oirs{)ring  could  see'to  work  nights,  but  Mi*.  S\van 
never  really  did  that.  Here  Avas  the  old  i)ioneer  Bridges' 
home,Avhere  Jacob  and  Tliomas  and  John  settled  in  1801),  of 
Avhich  I\rrs,  Spofford  a  granddaughter  Avrites. 

In  my  day  Nathaniel  the  son  of  I^ioneer  Jacol)  lived 
here,  with  his  brother  Ebenezer  and  these  two  killed  over  a 
hundred  bears.  Uncle  Nat  Bridges,  as  Ave  called  him,  caught 
and  killed  a  large  bear,  only  a  year  or  so  before  his  <l(Uit}i 
Avhich  oecured  in  his  ninety-seventh  or  ninety-eighth  year. 
Matthias  Bridges  also  lived  here,  Avho  Avas  the  son  of  Eben- 
ezer, son  of  Jacob.    Stillman  Bridges,  the  Plantation  singing 
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master  was  a  son  of  Robert  who  was  the  son  of  John.  Pass- 
ing the  haunts  of  the  three  Bridgeses,  the  praise  of  whieli  all 
Charlotte  song  sparrows  have  sung  ever  since,  we  find  a 
Newcome  and  an  Archer  family,  and  then  the  road  gets  sort 
of  shiftless  and  wanders  round  in  a  cow  pasture,  and  brings 
you  out  on  the  banks  of  Denny's  River,  the  Southwest 
boundary  of  our  town.  Mr.  Newcome  was  our  pioneer 
dentist,  and  it  was  reported  that  his  cellar  was  full  of  teeth 
that  he  had  i)ulled.  I  am  inclined  to  think  however  that  he 
never  really  worked  with  any  teeth  save  those  on  his  harrow 
and  his  buck  saw. 

From  this  Archer  place,  so  named  from  Enoch  and  Hen- 
ry Archer',  the  home  of  ])i()neers  already  nanuMl,  you  can 
follow  the  beautiful  Western  County  Road,  as  we  named  it. 
southeast  three  or  nu)re  miles  and  never  pass  a  house  uidess 
it  be  a  bear's  house  and  then  you  are  on  Smith's  Ridge.  This 
road  you  have  come  over,  is  near,  and  in  places  may  be  on, 
what  the  settlers  called  the  Ohio  Ixoad.  Thai  pioneer  road 
however  went  over  across  Horse  heath,  near  the  old  Griflin, 
and  Higgins  and  Cone  places,  meandering  off  into  the  Ohio 
Brook  land. 

Why  road  and  brook  were  so  named,  I  can't  find  out, 
but  it  was  the  nearest  to  Ohio  that  our  plantation  ever  got. 
In  my  day  most  of  Ohio  road  Wi/s  grown  to  forest. 

Oil  Smith's  Ri,dge  almost  everybody  was  kin  ))>'  bhxxl 
or  marriage  with  jfioneei's  llosea  Smith  1st  and  his  wife 
Abigail  Hersey,  or  of  AV.  D.  0.  Clark  and  his  wife  Annie 
Mersey.  AVkat  a  woiulerful  stock  these  llerseys  Avere,  in 
our  Charlotte  and  jMaine  History.  They  came  to  Pembroke 
e^hortly  after  the  Revolutionary  Avar,  Zadok  having  been  a 
drummer  boy  in  tliat  struggle.  Zadok 's  granddaughter  Avas 
Mrs.  Enoch  Fisher.  His  son-in-hiAV  Avas  Ik^ijamin  \i.  Jones, 
my  great  grandfather,  and  here  Ave  find  the  llerseys'  relnted 
1o  everyone  on  Smith's  Ridge.  Zadok  Hersey  died  in  1850. 
and  left  413  living  descendants.    Of  these  more  than  four 
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hundred  lived  within  thirty  miles  of  his  old  home,  and  all 
but  three  lived  in  Maine.  Edwin  Fisher's  daughter  Mrs. 
Seaverns  of  Melrose,  dug  up  all  these  strange  facts,  and  what 
she  does  not  know  about  genealogy  of  Charlotte  stock  is  an 
entirely  negligible  quantity. 

You  see  that  everyone  in  Charlotte  is  so  closely  related 
to  everyone  else,  having  in  our  veins,  streaks  of  all  the  blood 
in  the  universe  of  any  account,  that  no  one  dares  to  tell  all 
the  funny  stories  he  knows  about  the  old  town,  for  fear  ol 
making  all  his  relatives  mad  at  him.  But  to  continue  our 
Smith's  Ridge  journey.  You  first  come  to  the  John  I\rc- 
Glauflin  estate,  later  owned  by  James  McGlauflin,  and 
now  the  home  of  P.  Avery  Rich.  I\lr.  Rich  came  to  us  from 
Cooper  in  1861,  when  he  was  about  twenty-four,  as  a  school 
master.  At  this  work  he  made  a  remarkable  name,  teaeliing 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  terms  of  school,  the  last  being 
when  he  was  seventy-four.  October  4,  1862  he  married 
Lavinia  Smith,  granddaughter  of  pioneer  Ilosea  and  Abigail. 
Frank  and  May  are  his  surviving  children.  J.  A.  Lowell 
Rich,  a  brother,  came  to  Charlotte  as  a  teacher  the  same  year 
that  Avery  came,  and  married  Susan  Smith,  a  sister  of  La- 
vinia. The  cellar  of  his  old  home  can  still  be  seen,  but  he 
became  a  ^Methodist  minister,  with  D.  D.  after  his  name,  and 
is  still  living  in  ]\Iassachus'-/tts  with  one  of  his  two  Cliarlotte 
born  sons,  who  are  successful  and  useful  men.  A  third 
itrothci*  Adonirnm  Judson  Rich  was  a  famous  Unitarian  ]iiin- 
istcr  who  taught  school  a  little  in  Charlotte,  ])ut  did  not  live 
with  us  long.    He  married  Harriet  Allan  of  Dennysville. 

The  next  house  I  remember  was  that  of  Thomas  Mc- 
Glauflin one  of  the  eighteen  children  of  pioneer  John  and 
his  wife  Hainiah  Smith,  daughter  of  pioneer  Hosea.  Thomaa 
married  Miss  Alice  McCabe  of  Machias,  eTune  21,  1846,  and 
l-rought  her  to  this  Smith's  Ridge  home,  where  they  made  an 
excellent  Maine  farm. 

I  never  saw  Thomas  but  I  remember  the   sweet  and 
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gracious  lady  wife,  and  the  three  children,  who  survived  ot 
the  eight  born  to  her.  Emmeline,  a  daughter  of  rare  bril- 
liancy of  mind,  and  graces  of  person  and  character,  has  since 
died,  and  Lorimer  is  a  merchant  in  Pembroke,  and  William  is 
the  efficient  Superintendent  of  all  the  Universalist  churches 
in  the  world. 

Thomas  was  a  soldier  in  the  First  Maine  Heavy  Artillery 
and  died  in  the  hospital  at  Washington  in  1864.  His  son 
William  visited  his  grave  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Ar- 
lington, the  other  day,  and  found  his  father's  last  name 
mis-spelled.  He  went  to  the  Secretary  of  war  and  told  him 
about  it.  Mr.  Secretary  promptly  said  that  a  man  who  died 
for  his  country  certainl}^  had  a  right  to  have  his  name  cor- 
rectly spelled,  and  the  next  time  William  saw  the  grave 
there  was  a  new  stone,  with  the  name  right.  All  those  years 
from  1864  to  1878,  the  widow  kept  the  Charlotte  home  on 
Smitli's  Ridge,  and  then  she  died.  Near  here  is  tlie  district 
school  house,  Avhere  I  used  to  teach  school,  with  grandchild- 
ren of  the  pioneers  for  pupils. 

The  home  of  Moses  Damon  Avas  near,  who  was  of  the 
i-tock  of  pioneer  A1)ij<li  of  Damon  Ridge  who  had  got  away 
i\ni\  wandered  over  here.  ]\roses  knew  as  much  or  more 
1]i;in  most  ol:'  us.  but  it  used  to  aiimse  him  at  times  to  try  to 
(1iv('st  Iiis  countL'nance  of  all  tra(/,es  ol'  intelligence  and  jok'e 
a  liltb\  Someone  at  a  funeral  one  day  asked  jMoses  of  what 
the  eoi'pse  died.  ''He  died  of  a  Tuesday",  he  gravely  re- 
sponded, ti'yiiig  to  look  as  sim])le  as  possible.  ''No"  ])cr- 
sisted  the  (jilestioner,  "I  don't  mean  of  Vv'hat  day,  but  of 
what  complaint."  "There  wa'nt  no  complaint,"  said  IMoses 
with  great  gravity  "everybody  was  satisfied." 

There  were  the  homes  of  William  and  Lyman  Smith, 
sons  of  William  Sr.,  who  was  a  son  of  pioneer  Hosea  aiul 
Abigail.  Lucy  was  the  daughter  of  William,  a  girl  of  spirit 
and  character,  with  whom  no  one  could  trifle.  I  remember 
]  tried  in  vain  to  escort  her  home  one  evening,  but  no  school 
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master  could  put  on  airs  with  Lucy,  and  I  went  my  Avay 
alone.  Lucy's  father  once  to  tease  the  young  lady  a  bit, 
offered  her  fifty  cents  if  she  would  get  up  at  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning  and  kill  the  old  rooster,  and  have  him  ready 
lo  cook.  Lucy  took  the  bet  promj)tly,  and  the  next  morning 
bright  aud  early  there  was  a  dreadful  s(iiiawking  in  the  hen 
yard.  When  we  appeared  the  rooster  was  walking  round 
with  his  tail  chopped  off  aud  dignity  rulTled.  It  ai)pcared 
that  Lucy  had  shut  her  eyes,  and  choi)ped  oft'  the  wrong  end 
of  the  imfortunate  foAvl.  Dear  Lucy,  she  gi'cw  to  strong 
and  beautiful  womanhood,  wifehood,  motherhood,  dying  a 
f(iw  yeai's  since  in  I\lassachusetts.  Here  lived  Eljcnezer  Clark 
son  of  pioneer  AV.  D.  0.  Clark  and  Annie  ITersey  his  wife. 
Ebenezer  married  Abigail  Smith,  and  she  took  care  of  me 
like  a  mother  when  I  was  school-master,  bless  her  memory 
with  that  of  all  good  women.  Luther  Lakin's  home  was 
there  too,  descendant  of  Winslow  Lakin  and  Sawtclle  of 
Pepperell  and  Francestown  fame.  Winslow  was  a  fifer  in 
the  Revolutionary  war  for  three  years,  and  proba])ly  Uncle 
Enoch  caught  the  habit  from  him. 

This  ends  Smith's  Ridge  and  if  you  keep  on  any  fnrther 
you  Avill  ])e  in  thick  woods  and  the  bears  will  be  lial)le  to 
catch  you  aud  you  would  not  want  a  toml)stone,  even  in 
beautiful  Charlotte  graveyard  with  ''Et  by  a  Bear"  carved 
on  it  in  connection  with  your  name.  This  reminds  me  that 
there  is  a  graveyard  on  Smith's  Ridge  that  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion in  i)assing.  If  one  could  accurately  write  the  st(^ry  of 
the  deeds  of  the  ancestors,  and  the  descendants  of  all  who 
lie  buried  there  what  a  volume  it  would  make.  So  go  ])ack 
a  couple  of  miles  on  this  Western  County  road,  and  if  you 
watch  out  sharj)  you  will  see  a  road  turning  north  at  right 
angles,  leading  to  Calais  fourteen  miles  away.  Follow  this 
Calais  road  near  a  mile  and  you  are  at  a  clearing  that  wc 
boys  always  called  "The  Old  Bridges  Place"  why  I  do  not 
know.    There  was  no  house  or  trace  of  cellar  there  but  just 
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the  clearing,  and  we  used  to  walk  up  there  Sunday  after- 
noons and  pick  box  berries  in  the  old  place  rapidly  growing 
up  with  bushes. 

When  a  Charlotte  farm  was  cleared  the  trouble  had  only 
begun;  it  took  eternal  vigilance  and  toil  to  keep  the  hard- 
hacks  and  other  bushes  from  crowding  back,  and  it  seemed 
to  us  boys  that  life  there  consisted  in  picking  stones  and 
cutting  bushes.  From  here  a  road  runs  east  right  into  thick 
woods  to  the  old  Griffin  place.  That  place  used  to  be  on  or 
near  the  Ohio  Koad,  but  the  new  roads  left  it  far  to  one  side, 
as  they  did  the  ITiggins  and  Cone  places.  Mr.  Griffin  wa^^ 
born  in  Pownal,  IMaine  and  when  he  came  to  Charlotte  1  do 
not  know.  But  he  made  a  good  farm  in  the  wilderness  and 
there  lived  Sam,  and  Steve  and  Malvina  and  an  adopted 
daughter  named  Mary  Lakin.  Sam  and  Steve  were  soldier 
boys  in  the  civil  war,  and  Steve  was  killed  at  Cold  Harbor 
in  1864,  and  the  old  parents  drew  a  pension  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  which  they  richly  deserved  for  it  was  a  good  lad 
they  gave  for  their  country. 

Horace  Wilder  declares  that  old  man  Griffin  came  to 
T^ncle  Leonard's  Post  Office  one  Sunday  after  his  mail 
thinking  that  it  was  Monday  and  on  being  set  right  in  his 
reckoning  hastened  home  in  much  consternation  where  he 
had  left  his  wife  and  daughters /deep  in  the  family  wasliing, 
to  stop  that  worldly  occupation  at  once. 

This  is  now  the  Pice  place.  Come  back  to  the  Calais 
road  and  go  north  again  passing  the  old  watering  trough, 
and  then  step  west  into  a  small  clearing  and  you  are  on  a 
spot  where  in  1861  was  an  Indian  camp  for  the  summer. 
Here  lived  a  Passamaquoddy  Indian  and  his  Squaw  and 
some  papposes  in  their  cone  shaped  tepee  or  wigwam  made 
of  poles  covered  with  skins  or  old  blankets.  These  aborig- 
ines regarded  all  the  White  Ash  trees,  which  they  wanted 
for  basket  stuff,  in  that  country  as  belonging  to  them,  and 
nothing  short  of  an  armed  guard  at  each    tree  prevented 
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them  from  taking  what  the  they  called  their  ovm.  Their 
claim  to  the  White  Ash  was  better  based  than  was  the  King's 
claims  to  the  Pines  which  vexed  our  Colonial  fathers,  and  our 
Indian  family  had  their  premises  covered  with  our  trees,  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  into  baskets. 

Father  and  mother  took  us  children  over  to  this  wig- 
wam one  Sunday  afternoon  to  make  a  friendly  call,  and 
father  tried  to  explain  to  the  Indian  about  the  civil  war  go- 
ing on.  After  father's  explanation  the  aborigine  said  he 
imderstood,  that  he  often  had  a  war  with  his  squaw  and 
young  ones.  There  was  nothing  of  the  noble  red  man  in 
that  wigwam,  but  just  dirt,  poverty  and  ignorance.  A  man 
v/as  with  us  who  had  ideas  that  the  Indians  possessed  won- 
derful skill  in  making  dyes  and  medicines  of  our  native 
shrul)s  and  barks,  handed  down  for  generations  in  their 
tribes  and  which  no  white  man  knew.  He  proceeded  to  get 
from  this  simple  child  of  the  woods  his  formula  for  beautiful 
and  fadeless  dyes.  After  several  visits  and  much  diplom- 
macy  he  got  the  Indian  to  understand  what  he  wanted  to 
know  and  with  no  hesitation  that  guileless  native  showed 
him  liis  bottles  of  diamond  dyes  bought  in  Pembroke  for  a 
dime. 

While  this  family  was  of  our  oldest  ^Taine  blood  we  did 
not  sorrow  when  they  mov^d  away  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
and  never  came  back. 

AVe  are  now  again  at  Blanchard's  Corners  from  whence 
we  started.  Keep  straight  on  North  up  the  hill  and  turn  in 
at  the,  Leonard  Fisher  place.  This  is  the  town  Post  Office 
and  Justice  Shop.  Here  David  and  Nancy  Fisher,  the  pio- 
neers, spent  their  old  age  and  died.  Leonard  is  their  son, 
and  he  married  Eliza,  a  daughter  of  Susan  Johnson,  my 
Grandmother's  sister,  and  Isaac  Gardner  Sr.  This  was  a 
childless  couple  but  they  adopted  as  tw;o  sons,  two  of  the 
boys  of  Ilitty  Fisher  and  Benjamin  Wilder,  when  these 
children  were  left  orphans.    Arthur  and  Horace  Wilder 
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made  good  sons  for  Uncle  Leonard  and  Aunt  Eliza.  Arthur 
was  a  student  and  graduated  from  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Castine  and  went  up  to  Aroostook  to  teach  school,  where 
he  died.  Uncle  Leonard  loved  him  as  his  own  son  and  hast- 
ened to  him  at  the  first  word  of  his  illness  but  arrived  too 
late  to  see  him  alive.  He  returned  with  the  body,  and  Rev. 
Knowlton  came  out  from  Calais  for  the  funeral  and  Arthur's 
body  was  placed  in  the  Round  Pond  Graveyard  with  his  an- 
cestors. 

Horace  was  younger  but  he  grew  to  fill  a  great  place  in 
the  hearts  of  his  adopted  parents.  He  has  been  a  printer 
and  newspaper  man  and  editor  and  publisher  all  his  life, 
and  has  been  of  great  service  in  the  communities  in  which  he 
lias  lived.  At  present  Horace,  a  widower,  and  his  sister 
Alice,  a  widow,  make  a  home  together  in  Warren,  Rhode 
Island  and  a  charming  home  it  is  to  which  their  children 
come  eack  one  an  honor  to  the  old  Charlotte  stock.  Horace 
was  the  originator  of  the  Charlotte  Club,  and  for  several 
jears  its  president,  he  and  Harry  Young  w^orking  out  the 
idea  together.  This  Club  meets  annually  in  April  in  Boston 
and  calls  together  the  children  of  our  beloved  Plantation 
from  all  over  the  world.  No  one  has  a  warmer  and  more 
romantic  love  for  the  old  town  than  Horace  Wilder.  He 
suggested  to  the  Club  that  t^iey  build  a  permanent  stone 
watering  trough  there  at  Blanchard's  Corners.  While  we 
all  gave  a  bit  to  this,  Horace  Avas  by  far  the  largest  con- 
tributor of  money,  time  and  labor.  He  went  down  there 
and  he  and  Ansel  and  Will  Fisher  and  others  did  the  work, 
hud  today  the  trough  stands  there  full  always  of  sweet  and 
wholesome  running  water,  the  monument  of  Horace  and  the 
Charlotte  Club.  Horace  also  is  the  man  who  gives  this  book 
its  shape  sending  it  out,  very  largely  indeed  as  his  own  la])or 
('f  love  as  another  testimonial  of  his  regard  for  Charlotte 
vnd  his  pride  in  the  dear  old  place.      Long    live  Horace 
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Wilder  and  Alice  Kallom,  loyal  lovers  of  Plantation  No.  3, 
although  living  far  from  its  charms  and  glories. 

Uncle  Leonard  had  an  orchard  which  is  still  a  joy  to 
think  of,  and  for  a  long  time  he  had  the  only  cider  mill  in 
town.  I  have  tried  many  times  to  get  some  cider  that  tast- 
ed as  that  used  to  taste  fresh  from  that  mill  in  Charlotte 
hut  it  can't  l)e  had.  There  isn't  any  more  of  that  brand,  it 
was  a  hand  mill,  and  two  men  turned  the  cranks  and  ground 
the  apples,  a  peck  at  a  grist.  You  had  to  sweat  for  that  ci- 
der and  that  gave  the  juice  its  flavor.  Later  Henry  Sprague 
put  in  a  horse  j)ower  cider  mill  but  that  apple  juice  always 
smelled  and  tasted  of  the  stable,  and  out  here  cider  tastes  of 
^;oft  coal  smoke.  So  I  am  now  a  total  abstainer  from  all  in- 
toxicating drinks'  including  cider  and  un])oiled  hard  water, 
but  T  feel  it  in  my  bones  that  I  shoubl  ])acks]ide  fast  if  I 
coidd  get  near  Uncle  Leonard's  old  cider  press  in  October. 

Ansel  Fisher,  son  of  Levi,  son  of  pioneers  Enoch  and 
Koxanna  lives  across  the  road  from  Leonard's,  and  he  is 
married  to  Sadie  daughter  of  Lucas  Gardner,  son  of  Susan 
Johnson  and  Isaac  Gardner  Sr.  Ansel  has  all  the  material 
for  the  real  and  only  expurgated  book  on  Charlotte  which 
he  Avill  print  some  day.  He  is  our  scientitic  and  successful 
farmer,  who  has  brought  some  of  that  land  up  to  a  hundred 
dollars  an  acre  in  value.  He  Accomplishes  this  by  the  liberal 
use  of  fertilizer  and  Avriting  poetry  for  the  Grange.  Just 
beyond  Ansel's  are  two  objects  of  perennial  interest,  the 
Town  l^)und,  and  Uncle  Leonard's  watering  trough.  This 
Pound  is'the  temporary  prison  house  for  all  stray  beasts, 
until  their  owners  pay  up  damage  they  have  done.  It  was 
built  octagonally,  of  cedar  logs  neatly  joined  at  the  ends, 
and  its  walls  were  ten  feet  high,  and  its  solid  door  was 
locked  with  a  perfectly  awful  l)astile  lock.  This  would  hold 
all  trespassing  beasts  urdess  it  be  the  cow  that  jumped  over 
tlie  moon,  and  it  is  rumored  that  the  Chat'lotte  women  often 
put  their  men  folks  in  this  Pound,  when  they  got  unruly. 
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The  peculiarity  of  the  watering  place  which  makes  it  worthy 
of  mention  was  that  there  was  never  any  water  in  it  save  in 
time  of  flood  when  everyone  was  looking  in  vain  for  a  dry 
spot,  and  then  even  that  pesky  trough  grew  slightly  damp, 

Down  the  hill  and  on  toward  Round  Pond  lives  Amos 
Gardner.  Amos  lives  across  the  road  from  where  pioneers 
David  and  Ebenezer  in  1809  began  to  cut  brush  to  see  if 
there  was  any  soil  under  the  debris.  Amos  has  an  orcliard 
said  to  l)ear  good  fruit,  Init  guarded  by  a  fierce  and  lurid 
four-eyed  dog,  with  an  appalling  liark.  The  wicked  Plan- 
tation boys  on  return  from  the  Saturday  night  swim,  used  to 
catch  this  dreadful  beast  and  tie  his  jaws  and  paws  with 
stout  fish  line  which  operation  seemed  to  soothe  his  wild 
spirit.    Then  we,  I  mean  they,  tested  the  apples  of  Amos. 

The  fruit  was  however  distinctly  inferior  in  flavor  to 
tliat  raised  by  Leonard  or  Daniel  or  Jesse  or  Henry.  In 
fact  I  doubt  if  any  of  it  would  have  been  stolen  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  dog  urging  us  to  do  it.  However  in  Charlotte 
"apple  is  apples,"  and  boys  could  not  afford  to  be  too  fussy 
about  line  points  of  flavor,  and  we  treated  all  orchards  alike 
with  strict  neutrality.  Amos  lived  a  mile  from  us  as  the 
crow  flies,  but  when  the  w^ind  was  right,  we  used  to  hear 
iiim  sing  in  the  early  morning, — 

Once  more  my  soul  the  i/ising  day 

Salutes  my  waking  eyes 
Once  more  my  voice  its  tribute  pay 
To  him  who  rules  the  skies. 

He  had  a  powerful  bass  voice  which  added  to  the  gaiety 
(  f  the  Plantation.  Down  the  hill  was  the  house  of  John 
Sprague,  the  mighty  hunter  of  bears,  of  whom  we  have  a 
word  later.  Jolni  was  dead  and  gone  before  I  arrived,  and 
]\Ir.  Newell  lived  there  in  my  day.  He  was  a  man  of  moods, 
one  of  which  was  never  to  have  any  artificial  light  in  his 
bedroom.  When  in  a  strange  house,  at  bed  time,  he  would 
ask  the  host  to  hold  a  light  in  the  room  long  enough  for  him 
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to  glance  round  and  orient  himself,  and  then  take  the  light 
away. 

I  expect  he  feared  that  if  he  had  a  light  he  might  see  a 
robber  under  the  bed.  Mr.  Newell  was  the  Grandfather  of 
Lettie,  and  I  was  madly,  passionately,  in  love  with  Lettie, 
thinking  her  very  pretty  as  she  was,  but  no  merely  human 
girl  could  have  been  as  pretty  as  I  thought  she  was.  Eben 
Whitney,  another  Grandson,  lived  there  too. 

Otis  Gardner  was  a  young  man,  who  grew  up  in  Char- 
lotte but  had  gone  to  live  in  Dennysville.  Although  Otis 
was  the  son  of  a  deacon  he  could  at  times  smile  and  cause 
others  to  smile.  His  sister  Eliza  was  riding  with  him  one 
day,  on  one  of  his  visits  home  and  she  took  occasion  to  lec- 
ture Otis  because  he  was  not  as  genial  and  polite  to  th« 
younger  Charlotte  people  as  she  thought  he  should  be.  She 
urged  him  to  unbend  and  mix  with  the  boys  more.  About 
this  time  they  met  Eben  Whitney  who  was  a  very  bashful 
snd  quiet  child.  Otis  stopped  the  horse,  got  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  took  otf  his  hat  and  made  a  series  of  dancing- 
master  bows  to  Eben,  and  greeted  him  with  the  most  effusive 
and  overwhelming  politeness.  Poor  Eben  thought  he  was 
^^'cis  rounded  up  by  an  escaped  lunatic  and  with  wild  liowls 
fled  for  his  life  bellowing  with  terror,  and  Otis  climbed  back 
to  his  seat  and  remarked ^o  his  sister  that  he  hoped  she  was 
satisfied  with  him  now. 

Well,  the  John  Sprague  house  burned  and  Fremnot 
Sprague  and  Mary  Fisher,  my  sister,  married  and  built  their 
honiQ  on  the  spot,  right  across  the  road  from  the  place  where 
King  David's  sons  struck  in  and  built  that  first  log  cabin. 
Jesse  Sprague  and  Harriet,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Fisher 
pioneer,  lived  in  the  next  house  a  little  way  off  the  road, 
between  Round  Pond  and  Pennamaquon  Lake.  Prom  here 
the  Calais  road  runs  so  near  the  water  of  Round  Pond,  that 
in  a  high  wind  the  waves  dash  over  it,  and  the  town  em- 
ployed Jesse  to  build  a  stone  wall  to  protect  the  highway. 
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which  he  did  so  well  that  it  is  there  to  this  day  and  the  road 
is  safe. 

You  drive  along  close  to  this  beautiful  pond,  and  go  up 
the  hill  and  are  at  the  gate  of  our  Charlotte  Graveyard, 
where  I  am  going  the  last  x^lace  I  ever  go  to  in  this  Avorld. 

Here  is  the  house  of  Merrill  Sprague  and  his  good  wife 
and  Henry  and  Melissa.  Merrill  and  his  wife  are  the  very 
best  of  friends,  but  they  can  manage  to  ride  together  in  a 
single  seated  buggy  and  twist  themselves  so  they  sit  exactly 
back  to  back  and  still  keep  their  feet  in  the  buggy.  The 
reason  for  this  curious  posture  no  man  knows  unto  this  day 
unless  it  be  that  Merrill  raises  his  own  tobacco  in  his  garden 
and  cures  it  heaven  knows  where,  for  it  certainly  smells  to 
heaven.  We  smile  at  the  oddities  but  these  are  people  of 
unusual  intelligence  and  thrift  and  character,  which  we 
never  forget. 

Further  on  lived  Deacon  Warren  Gardner  Jr.  son  of 
pioneer  Warren  Gardner,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Susan 
Jolmson,  my  Grandmother's  sister.  Warren  was  a  hard 
worker,  too  hard  it  seems  to  me  now,  and  was  bent  and  worn 
with  toil  before  his  time.  This  was  the  home  of  Otis  and 
Eliza  whose  prank  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  this  gave 
rise  to  Charlotte's  most  famous  conundrum,  "Why  is  Dea- 
con Warren  Gardner  like  Satan/?"  The  answer  was  "be- 
cause he  is  the  father  of  liize,'  as  this  daughter  was  some- 
times called  by  her  intimate  friends.  Josephus  Mahar, 
known  to  us  all  as  "Cqph,"  the  son  of  our  famous  Select- 
man, married  Miss  Dailey,  one  of  the  Charlotte  girls,  and 
lived  on  this  Warren  Gardner  place  and  was  a  good  and 
respected  citizen.  Beyond  him  was  Jotham  Sprague  of  the 
pioneer  famil}^,  our  giant  in  sinew,  and  mighty  in  flesh  and 
bone.  He  drank  fourteen  cups  of  tea,  and  ate  the  solids 
that  went  with  them  at  David  Blanehard's  one  night,  for 
supper.  There  were  two  families  named  James,  one  here 
and  another  on  a  by-road  leading  in  to  the  North  side  of 
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Round  Pond,  and  also  the  small  white  school  house  of  the 
district  was  near. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  Grave  Yard  we  turn  East  on 
the  Robbinston  Road  and  pass  the  James  Dinsmore  and  the 
Lincoln  Sprague  places,  and  the  bridge  across  the  ]\Ioose- 
horn  Stream,  another  trout  brook.  Here  we  can  turn  North 
through  the  woods  and  walk  to  Steven  Sprague 's  Mill,  ono 
of  the  four  of  five  in  our  town. 

Stephen  was  "Sot  in  his  ways,"  and  took  vain  oaths. 
One  of  them  was  that  he  would  name  his  next  child  after 
himself  be  it  boy  or  girl,  with  the  result  that  Stephanie 
Sprague  was  the  rather  musical  name  of  a  good  daughter. 

lie  also  swore  as  Charlotters  did,  that  he  would  not 
shave  until  the  south  licked  the  north,  and  the  last  I  ever 
saw  him,  he  had  not.  Beyond  him  in  the  deep  woods  toward 
Boydens  Lake,  lived  the  Apt  family  which  Horace  declares 
must  have  been  fishers,  as  the  old  man  wheeled  the  boys  for 
fishing  Sunday.  Coming  back  to  the  main  road,  if  any  road 
in  Charlotte  was  main,  we  go  on  East  and  come  to  the  John 
Fisher  place.  None  of  the  descendants  of  King  David  would 
acknowledge  John  Fisher  as  a  relative.  Some  people 
thought  that  this  family  of  Fisher's  was  bad. 

Not  everyone  can  be  good,  wise,  handsome,  witty  and 
rich  like  the  genuine  Fishery/.  Sons  of  Belial  from  Dennys- 
ville,  Pembroke  .and  Calais,  but  never  anyone  from  Charlotte, 
went  down  to  John  Fisher's  frequently  to  see  the  women 
folk's  he  kept  around  him.  It  was  our  Red  Light,  segregat- 
ed vice  district.  These  were  our  heathen.  As  has  been 
noted  the  Andover  Seminary  sent  a  missionary  to  our  heath- 
en, but  T  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  tackled  the  John  Fisher 
bunch. 

Tie  preferred  more  respectable  heathen  where  he  could 
get  a  soft  bed  and  a  square  meal  and  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
finement. We  all  naturally  feel  that  way.  So  while  Char- 
lotte occasionally  contributed  its  mite  to  save  African  and 
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other  foreign  heathen,  we  found  it  easier  to  arrest  our  John 
Fisher  heathen  and  send  them  to  the  County  Jail  at  Machias. 
AVe  never  thought  of  reforming  them;  we  only  wanted  to  get 
them  out  of  sight.  This  John  Fisher  family  was  the  only 
Charlotte  group,  or  even  person,  to  achieve  the  notoriety  of 
going  to  jail.  They  were  arrested  and  brought  over  to 
Fnele  Leonard's  Justice  shop.  Lawyer  Smart  came  up  from 
rem])roke  to  defend  them.  All  the  boys  and  men  in  town 
jittended  court  as  far  as  room  permitted.  The  women  of 
Charlotte  did  not  appear.  They  declined  to  recognize  the 
fallen  women  as  sisters  and  let  the  mens'  court  deal  with 
them. 

I  don't  remember  that  it  took  any  police  force  to  keep 
our  good  women  out.  Possibly  in  their  hearts  they  all  want- 
ed to  come  as  much  as  the  men  did,  l)ut  public  opinion 
thought  it  immodest  for  ladies.  It  was  our  Charlotte  double 
staiulard,  all  riglit  for  men  all  wrong  for  women.  Aunt 
Mary  Jackman  protested  and  told  mother  that  she  ought  to 
be  ashamed  that  Daniel  and  the  boys  attended  this  trial. 
Mother  accordingly  was  ashamed.  Mother  always  did  what 
she  ought  to  do. 

That  men  should  be  citizens  and  try  women  charged 
with  crime,  and  women  not  citizqns  and  not  one  present  to 
stand  l)y  a  sister  woman,  was  ji^st  as  hideous  in  Charlotte 
as  it  was,  is,  and  always  will  be,  in  any  other  part  of  thcs 
world. 

The  evidence  was  not  as  interesting  as  we  expected  it 
would  ])e  and  tlie  celel)rated  Charlotte  court  scene  did  not 
make  what  nu)r[ds  we  had  wabble  unusually.  John  Fisher 
testified  tliat  he  was  sorely  abused  and  that  his  house  was 
really  a  house  of  prayer,  so  maybe  the  missionary  had  ])eon 
there  after  all.  The  next  morning  Sheriff  Edwin  Fisher 
took  them  all  to  IMachias  to  jail,  except  a  ba])y  girl  of  al)out 
four  years  which  my  mother  adopted.  Such  shiftlessness 
f^he  could  not  tolerate  but  she  could  try  and  save  the  little 
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girl.  The  child  lived  with  us  and  won  our  hearts  during 
the  year  her  folks  were  in  jail,  but  on  their  release  the  fath- 
er came  and  claimed  his  baby,  and  we  had  to  let  him  have 
her,  because  it  was  according  to  law.  The  ultimate  fate  of 
cur  one  red  light  district  I  do  not  know,  but  it  went  away 
somewhere  and  never  came  back. 

There  was  another  little  district  schoolhouse  here,  the 
Down-Below-the-Lake,  district.  We  have  gossiped  so  much 
along  the  way  that  our  trip  round  our  Plantation  has  been 
slow,  but  no  one  is  in  any  hurry.  If  you  want  to  see  the 
rest  of  our  neighbors  you  must  get  back  to  Blanchard's 
Corners  and  go  East  on  the  Pembroke  road.  Climb  the  first 
story  of  the  three  story  hill  and  on  your  left  is  tlie  big  ledge 
in  Uncle  Leonard's  field,  and  on  your  right  a  rough  road 
pitches  abruptly  down  into  the  Avoods,  crosses  that  Heath 
Brook,  climbs  the  other  side  of  the  valley  and  brings  you  to 
the  home  of  David  Blanchard  Jr.  son  of  the  pioneers.  Later 
this  family  moved  out  to  the  old  home  at  Blanchard 's  Cor- 
ners, and  then  up  to  Aroostoook,  Avhich  we  always  thought 
was  where  everyone  must  go  who  wanted  to  get  rich  farm- 
ing. 

At  the  last  of  my  Charlotte  life  these  places  became  the 
home  of  Edwin  Fisher,  as  t/iey  still  remain,  and  for  many 
years  lUanchard's  Corners  have  lieen  Fislier's  corners. 

Edwin  was  tlie  son  of  Enoch,  and  grandson  of  pioneer 
EiK^eli  and  Poxanna.  IMay  27,  1871,  wlieii  Edwin  w-as  twen- 
1  y-1  hi'cc'ycars  old,  he  did  wliat  so  many  other  Charlotte  ])oys 
liave  done  from  the  l)egiiuiing,  he  married  the  school  ma'am. 
This  time  it  was  IMiss  Emma  Augusta  Hooper,  of  Castine, 
]\Iaine,  who  came  to  teach  our  Summer  school.  "Gussie" 
she  was  to  Edwin  and  to  all  of  us.  I  was  a  boy  working  for 
I^evi  Fisher  the  summer  she  came  and  she  boarded  there.  I 
thought  then  and  think  now  that  she  was  more  beautiful 
than  any  picture,  and  gentle  and  sweet  as  she  was  beautiful. 
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She  married  and  they  lived  together  at  our  corners  until  her 
cieath  in  March,  1903. 

Three  children  were  born  of  this  marriage,  and  Mrs. 
Myrtie  Seaverns  and  Mrs.  Mabel  IMalcolm  are  still  living, 
but  in  Massachusetts.  Edwin  is  alone  in  the  Charlotte  home 
still  sure  that  there  is  no  woman  but  "Gussie." 

A  little  further  on  this  woods  road  was  the  Haley  place, 
where  lived  a  good  type  of  an  Irish- American,  Mr.  Haley  and 
his  son  William  which  his  friends  sometimes  shortened  to 
Bill.  The  old  man  was  bent  with  toil  and  rheumatism  as  1 
remember  him  and  walked  leaning  on  his  staff,  and  talked 
with  a  fine  Irish  brogue.  These  were  the  only  Roman  Cath- 
olics that  I  know  in  our  Plantation,  and  they  put  to  shame 
many  a  protestant  family  in  their  fidelity  to  their  convictions 
as  tliey  often  drove  the  fourteen  miles  to  the  nearest  church 
of  their  faith  at  Calais,  and  they  lived  and  died  in  their 
church. 

■  Returning  to  the  three  story  hill  we  go  up  and  on  East 
and  at  tlie  top  of  the  hill  is  the  Hiram  Bhuichard  place. 
Here  was  a  large  family  of  the  IMadam  Blanchard  stock  and 
there  was  nothing  better  in  the  town.  They  aftei'ward 
moved  to  Eastport  and  invented  a  Avay  to  turn  Passama- 
quoddy  herring  into  Freiich  Sardines,  that  were  a  notal)le 
im])rovement  l)oth  in  ([uantity  an^tl  (piality  over  the  foreign 
article.  So  these  became  fishers  too.  Their  liouse  later  be- 
came the  Will  Ayer  home.  Next  door  neighbors  to  these, 
as  neighbors  go  in  our  Plantation  always  with  room  enough 
to  breathe  btitween  them,  was  Horace  Haynes  and  his  wife 
]\lary  Fisher,  who  was  a  daughter  of  pioneer  David.  Horace 
was  not  of  Charlotte  birth  and  did  not  entirely  approve  of 
our  total  abstinence  notions,  although  he  was  never  a  drunk- 
ard. He  did  however  much  enjoy  a  moderate  use  of  good 
stuff  to  drink,  and  was  supposed  to  take  occasional  trips  to 
Cabiis  and  from  there  to  cross  the  river  St.  Croix  into 
St.  Stephens,   N.  B.,  and  there  purchase    and  smuggle 
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]'ome  a  modest  supply  of  pleasing  and  seductive  fluid.  It 
is  a  tradition  among  us  that  one  winter  day  as'  he  was  re- 
turning from  the  Queen's  Dominions  with  several  jugs  in 
Ids  pung,  whieli  he  had  snuiggled,  the  customs  officers 
pounced  on  him  and  seized  the  goods.  xVt  first  Horace  was 
glad  to  escape  so  easily  but  he  waxed  wrathful  when  later 
he  discovered  that  these  men  were  not  officers  at  all  but 
sonn^  l)ractical  jokers  disguised  as  (custom  coUectoi's. 

It  was  not  easy  to  make  complaint  however  under  the 
circumstances  so  Mr.  Ilaynes  had  to  swallow  the  insult,  and 
the  jokei'  swallowed  the  wet  goods.  Mv.  Ilaynes  was  always 
r  gentleman  and  our  only  ^vay  of  knowing  of  his  trips  to 
New  Brunswick  was  that  we  fancied  we  detected  a  litth? 
increase  in  his  usual  politeiu'ss,  which  at  such  times  might 
be  a  bit  effusive  and  suspicious.  Horace  Haynes  was  tlu^ 
best  ilslier  nuui  for  trout  in  our  Plant;dion  with  J)a\  id 
r>lanchard  for  a  close  second.  I  have  never  seen  anywhere 
sucli  fine  strings  of  the  delecta])le  fish  as  Horace  used  to  de- 
coy from  our  brook  and  streams.  He  was  so  soft,  so  polite, 
so  suave,  and  gentle,  so  considerate  of  a  trout's  feelings,  he 
couhl  so  invisibly  blend  himself  with  the  gray  cloudy  land- 
scape, that  no  trout  could  possibly  resist  him.  They  used 
to  climb  out  of  the  water  to  shake  hands  with  him.  He  was 
a  Fisher  only  hy  marriag)^  but  he  was  divinely  called  to  be 
a  fisherman  and  he  made  good.  He  was  a  quarryman  by 
trade,  and  a  farmer  aiul  a  good  citizen.  Near  this  place  was 
the  old  foundation  of  the  fifst  school  house  ever  l)uilt  in  oui- 
riant'.ition,  about  181."),  Jive  or  six  years  after  the  })ione('rs 
got  there.  You  can  go  and  staiul  on  the  stone  door  step  of 
this  lirst  school  liouse  in  AVill  Ayer's  Held  today. 

The  school  house  that  I  knew  was  built  later  a  little 
further  on.  We  pass  it  and  are  at  Isaac  Gardner's  Ji*.  Ihe 
son  of  Isaac  Sr.  and  Susan  Johuson.  Here  ^^■as  a  big  bi'ood 
and  toil  was  the  law.  It  seemed  as  if  Isaac  sui)plied  the 
universe  with  charcoal,  as  I  do  not  remember  a  time  when 
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tliere  was  not  a  coal  i)it.  aiicl  usually  a  half  a  dozen  of  them, 
bui'iiing  at  this  i)laee.  'J'he  work  was  dirty  ))ut  the  money 
was  clean. 

Tsaac  was  the  second  i)oet  onr  town  })rodiiced,  Isaac 
Blanehard  being  the  first.  Some  jealous  rivals  claim  that 
this  poem  was  only  an  accident  on  his  part,  but  it  came 
about  this  way.  Isaac  was  irritated  bej^ond  endurance  by 
the  stray  cattle  of  his  neighbors  which  trespassed  on  his 
premises  while  their  owner  was  trout  fishing.  On-e  morning 
just  at  break  of  day  he  aroused  his  slee{)ing  boys  and  most 
of  his  neighbors  with  his  megaphone  voice  chanting: — ■ 

Satan  reigns,  owv  the  plains 

And  those  darniMl  cows 
Of  Ohl  Alan  Ilaynes 

Are  eating  uj)  the  coi'n 

We  often  vvondered  what  a  man  who  threw  off  stuff  like  that 
ujipremediated,  might  do  if  he  really  S(^t  his  mind  to  writing 
a  poem.  But  IsaMc  was  not  puffed  u|)  by  this  success  and 
kept  right  on  burning  charcoal.  In  that  yard  was  a  well  of 
wat(M-  tiiat  sets  me  at  hirst  to  this  day  e\'ei'y  time  1  think  of 
it. 

Ir\'ing  writes  so  intei'cstingly  of  this  hei'o  that  ^ve  are 
^lad  to  let  him  tell'  the  story,  in  his  own  words. 

""Isanc  Johnson  Oardner,  born  Dec.  -i,  1S21,  died  .Jan. 
-is.  18SS.  was  the  son  of  Isaac  (Jni'dner  Sr.  and  Susan  .John- 
son, and  tile  grandson  of  Warren  and  Mar\'  of  Pembroke. 
Is;uic  mari-ied  Aim  1j.  Porter,  daughtiM"  of  Hugh  Porter  of 
Pembroke,  in  184;").  and  she  died  in  1S{)L>. 

Austin  s:i\s  tlmt  Hugh  P(utei'  an  uncle,  caiiu'  to  Char- 
lotte to  teach  sciiool.  he  went  to  school  to  him,  an<l  Hugh 
l)i'oce('(b*d  at  once  to  gixt^  him  ;in  a\vful  licking  just  to  show 
\\\<\{  he  was  not  going  to  fa\'»)r  liis  relati\'es.  Nine  childr-en 
\\ ci'e  born  to  this  couple  of  ^^'hom  eight  are  still  living.  Alice 
died  in  ISTO  shortly  al'tei'  livi'  mn rri;i ge  to  liaymond  A.  Da- 
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Jiioii  of  Charlotte.  Thei'e  are  twenty-three  fi-riind  <*liiUlreJi 
all  now  living  and  enjoying  excellent  health. 

It  was  always  a  dream  of  my  life  to  see  this  company 
of  children  and  parents  around  the  family  l)oard  or  nndo]" 
the  birch  tree  by  the  "Old  Oaken  Hncket"  at  the  well  in  the 
yard,  at  the  Gardner  home  with  father  Isaac  and  mother 
Ann  as  hosts.  Ilovr  we  would  delight  to  slunv  father  that  if 
we  did  not  sueeeed  very  well  as  rock  pickers  we  Avere  quite 
Kuceessful  in  carrying  out  the  divine  command  to  "replenish 
the  earth." 

Among  the  interesting  reeollections  of  the  old  home  and 
town  is  prominently  the  "red  school  house"  of  District  No. 
(Note  by  editor,  "Was  it  not  blue,  Scott?") 

It  was  a  spacious  hall  of  learning  in  my  early  days  but 
when  some  older,  after  I  had  been  from  home  to  attend 
school  elsewhere,  I  returned  to  my  Alma  Mater  J  was  dumb- 
founded at  its  size.  But  even  today,  I  am  proud  of  and 
astonished  at  the  good  work  done  in  that  small  coinitry 
school.  Another  interesting  recollection  is  the  Avay  our 
])arents  provided  for  us.  AVe  did  not  then  recognize  them 
as  of  luicommon  ability,  l)ut  looking  back  from  today  at  the 
means  they  had  we  see  in,  them  people  of  wonderful  resources, 
great  financiers,  (voice  '  from  the  gallery.  "That's  the 
truth,"  Scott).  For  to  feed,  clothe  and  educate,  even 
though  not  liberally,  nine  children  A^•as.  as  we  see  it  now  a 
colossal  task. 

'  Clothing  was  not  bought  but  made,  all  wool  and  a  yard 
wide  from  the  wool  sheared  from  the  sheep  we  raised,  that 
the  bears  did  not  catch.  Surely  heaven  has  a  high  reward 
for  people  of  so  great  miselfishness,  who  put  so  much  re- 
ligion into  life  as  to  s])end  the  whole  long  day  and  much  of 
the  night  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  their  ofT'spring.  1 
think  with  interest  again  of  the  social  side  of  Charlotte  life. 
Far  as  Charlotte  was  from  city  or  village  life  it  fiad  its  so- 
cial activities,  i)arties  and  "sings"  which  kept  us  in  close 
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iouch.  (They  do  yet  Seott,  you  ought  to  he  cit  a  dnnee  at 
•"Jraiige  Hall  as  I  was  this  Summer.  Ed.) 

The  provisions  for  these  parties,  as  1  now  see  them  were 
wonderful  as  eoming  from  the  small  homes  with  such  scanty 
(quipment,  the  e\  ening  meal  being  many  times  prepared  and 
served  in  the  same  room  with  the  guests.  But  the  (luality  of 
the  food  was  e<inal  to  or  excelled  any  that  we  have  since 
eaten.  (Ciiorus  of  Charlotters.  That's  so  Scott.)  0  the 
^'ood  time  we  all  had.  and  the  stories  our  parents  told  us.  If 
Charlotte  people  ever  employed  a  veterinary  or  a  traineti 
:/)urse  it  was  so  seldom  that  I  never  heard  of  it.  ''I.^ncle 
Ike,"  or  "  Dr.  Dad"  as  we  boys  christened  him  was  called 
upon  day  or  night  to  treat  ailing  animals.  He  was  also  in 
frequent  demand  to  perform  the  more  skilled  surgical  oper- 
;»tions  required  in  raising  of  stock.  "Aunt  Ann"  was  the 
inirse  and  midwife  of  the  whole  community.  It  was  no  vui- 
eommon  thing  for  her  to  be  called  to  the  home  of  sickness 
«ind  to  remain  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  If  they  could  only 
rememl)er,  many  a  Charlotte  boy  or  girl  might  tell  of  their 
first  view  of  woman  kind,  as  the  kindly  face  of  Aunt  Ann, 
who  by  careful  baths,  powders,  puft's  and  pattings  and  lov- 
ings,  started  them  on  the  road  for  the  red  school  house  and 
for  I^oston.  The  service  was  i/iot  for  hire,  oh  no,  ])ut  for  the 
love  of  lier  fellow  beings  and  beeause  she  could  render  this 
service,  or  some  thought  she  could,  somewhat  better  than 
others  of  the  community." 

Over,  the  brow  of  hill  from  the  Isaac  Gardner  place  was 
the  Increase  Fisher  home,  or  as  we  knew  it  the  Charles  Huff 
place.  Mr.  Hutf  having  married  Susan  a  daughter  of  In- 
rrease,  and  taking  the  {dace  later  as  Increase  grew  feeble 
r.nd  died.  At  the  foot  of  the  Huff  hill  a  road  branched  off 
South  to  tlie  Sam  Oriffiin  eir.  i)lace  and  this  road  in  fact  the 
Ohio  road  ran  on  and  on  into  the  dense  forest  to  what  were 
^'Dce  the  old  Cone  and  the  Higgins  Places. 

Hefore  Samuel  Griffin  and  his  wife  Eliza  Tarbell  lived 
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iierc,  this  was  alwa^'s  known  as  the  Tarlx'Jl  i^laco,  hcinn*-  oe- 
by  a  desc'eiiclaut  of  Pioneer  Joseph  Tai'bell  of  the  :Ml. 
'l\mi  Home.  Today  every  one  knows  it  as  the  Morrison 
place.  Here  lives  George  Morrison  and  his  deseendants,  he 
eoming  to  Chailotte  in  188:1  Mr.  Morrison  was  a  ('i\  il  War 
veteran  of  four  years  ser\'iee,  and  it  is  <»()od  to  see  tin*  oh  I 
boJdiei*  today,  and  he  and  his  eluhlren  ai'e  a  stron*!;  j)art  of 
tile  town  life,  kee])in<»:  up  all  the  best  traditions  of  the  plaee. 
Two  of  the  sons  stay  by  the  old  town  loyally,,  and  do  not 
make  the  blunder  so  many  <)f  us  have  nuuh',  of  wandering  all 
over  ereation  looking  for  a  better  place  than  (Miarlottr. 
which  does  not  exist  on  this  planet  oi"  any  othei*. 

Ua.clv  on  the  Pendiroke  road  you  cross  the  ('h.-indlcr 
brook  Avhich  stream  rose  e^'el'ywhere  in  ('harlotte  and  i*an 
any  where  it  took  a  notion  and  finally  meandered  into  Ohio 
l^rook  and  thence  into  PeniianuKpion  Lake,  and  was  chuck 
lull  of  ti-out  wherever  Horace  Ilaynes  struck  ils  batiks. 
Across  this  bi-ook  livinl  Joseph  ('handlei',  who  was  a  son  of 
.johji.  the  brolliei'  of  Nancy  whom  David's  letter  had  in\'itc(l 
to  the  Plantation.  He  niarricd  Sai"ah  Fisher  the  dauglitci-  of 
Increase  and  Kuiiice.  Mr.^  (Munidler  had  a  long  string  of 
boy  and  girls,  and  tlu^  onl\'  two  horse  i)ower  threshing  ma- 
chine I  iM'ci'  saw  in  Charlo/tte.  In  the  fall  he  ^vent  to  every 
barn  in  town  and  did  uj)  the  family  threshing  for  a  year. 

!  cannot  say  that  the  day  that  "Jo"  Chandlei'  and  his 
Ihi-eshing  machine  got  to  us  ^vas  the  greatest  day  of  the  year 
but  it'  was  one  of  them  and  was  indeed  an  ex'ent.  Tin- 
YaruH'i's  thei'e  I'aised  from  half  im  acre  to  th'c  acres  of  gi-ain 
t)f  sonu'  sort,  ])erhaps  wheat,  moi'c  likely  oats  or  barlew  It 
was  always  tln-eshed  in  the  barn.  To  get  tlu!  hoi'se  power 
and  tln-esliei-  unloaded  from  the  wagons,  and  moved  into  the 
barn  and  |)ro|)ei-ly  set  uj)  and  geared  ^^•as  a  feat  of  ci\'ii  en- 
gineering Ix^side  which  the  construction  of  tlu^  Panama  canal 
intei'csts  nu'  not.  I  \vish  that  I  could  I'emember.  and  set 
down  hei-e,  the  language  tiiat  "Jo"  used  in  dire<'tiiig  this 
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iiU'clt;nii('S.  It  was  lu'vcr  ]>rofaij('  or  stupid,  but  was  dccid- 
i>(i!y  f)i('tures(|ue  aiul  the  iicat'cst  to  he  in  "Dialect"  of  any 
thiiij:  we  raised  in  ('hai'lotte.  The  niaehine,  at  last  set  up, 
the  })atient  horses  were  driven  on  the  treads  and  walked 
and  w^'dked  etei'iially  and  every  night  were  exactly  wiiere 
they  started  in  the  niornin<(.  Mr.  Chandlei*,  with  owl  ^i:o<^- 
^ies  on  to  protect  his  eyes.  Avith  body  swaying  hack  and 
forth  as  lie  fed  the  grain  into  the  machine,  suri'onnded  l)y  a 
perp«*tual  halo  of  dust  if  not  of  gloiw.  is  one  of  the  (lliar- 
pictures  that  stays  with  me. 

(  suj)pose  the  horses  did  not  believe  in  tinai  causes,  and 
the<»Iogy,  and  such  thirigs  as  purpose  and  ends.  To  them 
lis-  was  a  "demintion  horrid  grind"  and  that  only.  So 
sovrr'  of  us  all  the  tinu'  and  all  of  us  some  of  the  time  tliirdc 
of  hunuin  life  an<l  the  universe.  Hut  as  the  horses  wei-e 
W(M  {<ing  toward  an  end  although  they  knew  it  not,— the  end 
(>f  wirniowed  gi'ain,  of  fine  flour,  and  good  bread,  and  hunum 
wrllVre,  let  us  ho|)e  that  the  mills  of  tlie  gods  do  always 
g>'ii.<l  to  sonu'  great  j)Uj'pose  idthough  Ave  at  j)resent  see  it 
not  :  Amen. 

^icyond  the  Chandlers  vras  .( Jlia rlotte 's  only  factoi'y 
■V'M  jc  |je\i  r'ishers'  so»is  tried  to  get  rich  making  potasli. 
]\\\\  (pur  Plantation  air  seemed  not  to  agree  with  factories 
and  the  Fisher  Potash  factoi-y /Avent  the  same  Avay  that  the 
Fi^hci- ( lapp  Furniture  factory  had  gone  years  before. 
Iler<-  is  Ihe  liome  of  Levi  Fisher,  son  of  Pioneer  Enoch,  and 
h's  wife  Susan  Waterman,  of  Hobhinston.  He  Avas  our  Hap- 
!ist  deacon  and  Avhile  he  aiid  my  father  Avere  the  Avarmest 
triends  and  kindest  neighbors,  Levi  regarded  Daniel's  Fni- 
veisalist  theology  as  conceived  in  iniquity,  brought  forth  in 
sin.  ;:)id  leading  sti'aight  to  hell,  Avhile  Daniel  tnought  that 
Levi's  theology  Avas  narroAV  and  illiberal,  and  of  too  liigh 
IM  iner-ature.  To  Deacon  L.-vi  our  Plantation  Is  indebeted 
mttr<  than  Ave  knoAv.  IL;  Avas  I'eally  our  Pope,  Priest, 
Klder.  Deacon  inioi'da ined,  and  all  combined.  [>y 
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liis  efforts  religions  and  revival  meetings  were  held  year  ni- 
ter year,  fUid  many  were  l)ai)tized  in  Honnd  Pond,  and  we 
wei'e  not  allowed  to  lapse  into  heathenism,  even  if  we  di.i 
live  way  down  east  in  No.  3. 

This  is  now  the  Augustine  Chandler  home.  Augusti^i;* 
is  the  oldest  son  of  Joseph,  and  he  Avent  to  i^^assachusetts 
and  married  Adeline  Tneker,  and  after  some  years  wasted  'di 
that  eff'ete  State,  he  eame  to  iiimself  and  went  haek  to  Oluir- 
lotte  and  bought  the  Levi  Fisher  })laee.  Augustine  is  th^' 
only  man  I  ever  knew  who  l)eat  the  pioneers  at  theii*  job  t^f 
lla^■ing  children.  Tie  has  nine  ^vhieh  is  one  better  than  his 
father  before  him  did.  They  are  all  the  right  sort  too ;  goiMl 
ohl  John  (Jhandb'r  and  King  David,  Increase  Fisher,  bi'ee;i, 
than  which  theri^  is  nothing  better.  So  may  many  of  t:it' 
Charlotte^  faces  and  names  be  k'e|)t  in  tlw  old  town  for  gi^ti- 
{ rations  yet  to  be. 

Beyond  the  Levi  Fisher  i)lace  lived  the  widow  ^IcOiauf- 
lin.  with  her  four  daughters  which  she  mothered  so  wisely, 
supi)orted  in  i)art  by  the  pension  paid  her  for  the  slain  hu.>.- 
band  she  gave  to  her  country.  This  husband  was  Jo.siah 
]\[cGlauflin,  the  eighth  of  the  eighteen  children  of  John  and 
Hannah.  He  enlisted  in  1862  and  was  killed  at  (Jumcei- 
lorsville  in  1864.  As  I  thiuk  of  her  I  wonder  whether  it 
was  the  men  or  the  women^who  saved  our  country  in  our 
ciA'il  wai'.  Let  those  who  say  since  women  cannot  iighl 
they  may  not  })e  citizens,  think  of  the  fight  this  brave  woman 
carried  on  so  sweetly  all  those  years,  and  put  their  hands  t<) 
tlieii-  mouths.  We  all  turned  out  once  a  year  for  a  "be**" 
1o  cut  her  wood  and  fill  her  wood  shed.  I  do  not  now  look 
back  on  this  as  a  very  gracious  act  on  our  part,  as  she  gave 
us  our  supi)er  and  what  we  hungry  boys  consumed  must  have 
cost  enough  to  have  hired  all  the  wood  cut.  Across  the  r»>jid 
lived  Asa  Phi})ps,  grandson  of  Susanna  daughter  of  Kiti'^' 
David.  Asa  was  a  soldier,  a  farmer,  market  gardener,  often 
vselling  his  pi'oducts  on  the  streets  of  Eastpoi't  twelve  niib's 
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t:way,  before  the  in  habitants  of  tliat  sleepy  town  had  iiad 
their  breakfast.  Like  Providence  and  Eb  Swan  he  never 
slept,  he  always  worked.  Further  down  tlie  hill  was  the 
home  of  James  Noddiiig  whose  wife  was  brought  to  the 
Plantation  when  a  ))aby  l)y  pioneers  Enoch  and  Roxanna, 
from  Francestown. 

Emily,  Esther,  Charles  and  James,  Jr.,  children  of  this 
I'air  were  men  and  women  in  my  day.  They  had  a  deliber- 
ate drawling-  speech  whicli  was  always  interesting,  and  one 
of  the  sons  who  Avorked  for  my  father  for  a  time,  astonished 
our  family  by  walking  into  the  sitting  room  where  the  women 
w(?re  working  on  one  of  their  world  famous  I'ugs  and  mak- 
ing the  somewhat  startling  altliough  leisurely  announce- 
ment,— ^".Alrs.  Fisher,  1  have  just  laid  an  egg  on  the  kitchen 
table."  The  last  house  in  town  on  this  road  is  that  of  Enoch 
Fisher,  Jr.,  son  of  the  ])ioneers;  farnu^r,  trader,  once  repre- 
>;enting  his  district  in  the  State  Legislature  at  Augusta,  and 
lilling  at  different  times  important  town  oi'fices.  Now  walk- 
ing back  to  the  jMcGlauflin  home  you  turn  sharply  to  the 
North  and  start  up  the  slope  of  ^It.  Tom.  Here  first  of  all 
is  tlie  house  of  Pioneer  Enoch  and  Roxanna,  who  sang  the 
Anthem  for  Esther,  with  the  daughter  xVnstress,  later  Mrs. 
Harris  A,yers.  This  daughter  is  at  present  writing  the  sole 
surviving  child  of  our  pioneers,  and  lives  in  her  new  home, 
close  beside  the  home  of  her  parents  l)uilt  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  wliich  is  still  standing.  She  is  a  beautiful  queen 
among  womeii,  loved  and  almost  worshipped  by  many  de- 
j^cendants.  She  was  asked  what  she  would  do  differently  if 
8he  had  her  life  to  live  over  again,  and  she  replied  that  one 
thing  she  would  do  just  the  same  again,  that  is  to  marry 
Harris  Ayers,  Karris  Ayers  is  a  son  of  Stacy  Ayers  and 
Huldah  Gardner  and  they  say  he  is  a  little  past  seventy- 
eight,  but  he  looks  like  a  man  in  the  i)rime  of  life,  and  can 
F,till  set  th(i  boys  a  i)retty  stiff  pace  when  it  come  to  worlc. 
Mv.  Ayers  enlisted  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  and  was  a 
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l)rav('  <uid  faithful  soldier.  After  the  war  he  went  to  Oedar 
Kapids,  la.  where  he  and  his  brotlier  were  in  a  pi-intiiifr  of- 
lice  tliat  published  the  Cedar  Kapids  Times.  Finally,  Avith 
his  usual  excellent  seuse  and  judgement,  he  Avent  hack  to 
Charlotte  and  married  Anstress  Fisher,  and  lie  wouhl  do  it 
iigain  too  if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over.  They  have  rive 
childreu,  and  all  but  one  of  these  Ha'cs  within  a  iialf  mile  of 
home,  and  the  absent  one,  ^Irs.  Grace  Ayers  Allen,  gets  back 
from  her  INlassachusetts  home  often.  These  Ayers  children 
liave  our  old  town  all  geared  up  to  automobile  tension,  and 
you  would  hardly  know  the  place.  You  have  to  dodge  autos, 
for  your  life  there  now  just  as  you  do  in  the  loop  at  Chicago. 
They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  have  ttic  old  jdace  named 
Ayers, 

Further  u\)  tlie  mountain  I'oad  is  the  Annas  ])la(*e.  Here, 
lived  Thomas  Annas  Sr.  and  his  wife  Hannah  Strickland, 
and  Ansel  Fisher  has  traced  this  family  record  so  that  any 
dauglitei-  of  the  race  is  plainly  and  clearly  eligible  to  the  1). 
A.  Ti.  There  were  twenty-oue  children  in  this  family  and 
the  tradition  is  that  a  Pc^nbroke  trader  having  beaten  Mv. 
Annas  in  some  small  trade,  in  a  burst  of  penitent  generosity 
otfci'ed  him  a  stick  of  candy,  and  went  further  and  said 
''take  honu^  a  stick  for  each  of  the  childi-en."  It  was  only 
a  moment  before  the  mistaA^en  trader  saw  his  stock  of  sticks 
of  candy  mo\ing  off  up  the  Charlotte  road.  Thomas  Annas 
Jr.  and  his  wife  Harriet  lived  under  the  hill,  close  to  the 
beautifid  waters  of  Fennamaquon. 

Across  the  Ohio  brook  lived  Daniel  Young  and  a  beau- 
tiful spot  it  was  l)y  the  waters  of  Fennamaciuon.  .Mr.  Yoiuig 
-^vas  one  of  our  respected  citizens,  more  gifted  in  ready 
speech  than  most  of  us.  lie  was  school  committee  man  for 
sonu^  years  and  I  went  down  to  see  him  ojic  evening  to  see 
if  he  would  give  me  a  certificate  to  tcacii  school  on  Snuth's 
liidge. 

I  renuMubcr  tlnd  he  took  a  letter  that  he  had  received 
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llijjt  (Jay  from  his  pocket  and  read  the  elosiii*^  words  of  it; 
**I  jtm  My  Dear  Sii-,  Very  RespeetfuU y  Yours,  John  Smith." 
Mr.  Young  asked  me  if  that  was  a  grammatical  sentence,  and 
if  I  could  i)arse  it.  We  "i)arsed"  in  those  days.  I  got  the 
cei'tificate  that  J  wanted,  in  this  home  Harry  Young  grew 
r.p,  who  has  always  been  such  a  loyal  friend  of  Charlotte, 
lieyond  the  Young  home  was  the  .John  Coates  i)laee.  This 
fJohn  was  not  the  oi-iginal  ('oates  that  specidated  in  our  Phm- 
lation  lands,  hut  a  later  Ooates  that  married  Juliette  the 
daughter  of  pioneei*  Ebenezer.  Since  his  dei)arture  this  has 
heeJi  the  home  of  Alonzo  Annas  who  shot  the  hear  and  was 
a  good  soldier  in  the  civil  Avar,  and  whose  family,  have  kept 
the  old  name  in  Charlotte.  The  last  house  in  this  direction 
lliat  I  lememher  in  our  Plantation  was  that  of  Wellington 
Ayers.  Here  grew  some  graceful  and  beautiful  daughters 
Harriet  and  fjouisa,  and  Jessie  and  Janie  of  a  younger  set 
whom  the  Charlotte  Club  kiu)ws.  This  was  also  tlie  honu'  of 
Will,  who  marriiMl  Attic  Fishei-  and  occupied  the  Hiram 
Blanchai'd  place,  and  set  out  line  trees  around  it,  making  it 
as  beautiful  a  c(tunti*y  honu*  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  Here 
are  other  Jessies  and  Janies  of  totUiy.  lieyond  tiie  Welling- 
ton Avers  i)lace  is  tlie  beautiful  grove  at  the  outlet  of  Pen- 
])ama<pion,  where  we  used  to  hold  camp  meetings. 

From  the  old  Annas  place^you  tui'n  West  and  clind)  a 
sharj)  rise  to  the  very  to})  of  Mt.  Tom,  and  conu'  lo  the  home 
of  John  Annas  and  his  wife  Addie  Sprague  daugliter  of 
Pioneer  Jesse,  and  Hari'iet  Fisher.  And  tinally  the  Lucas 
(Jardner  jvlace  Avhere  he  lived  Avith  his  wife  the  (juiet  and 
gentle  lady.  Lucas  was  the  son  of  Susan  Jolnison,  and 
Isaac  (iardner  Sr. 

jjucas  was  a  man  of  tremendous  ability  and  energy,  a 
highly  charg(Hl  batte>-y  of  nervous  and  nuiscular  force. 
MoiT  than  any  otiiei-  man  in  the  Plantation  he  nuule  tiling.^ 
go  ;(s  he  said.  He  was  <»ur  Captain  of  Industry,  and 
I    raw    remend)er    when    it    was    whispered  round  Charl- 
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otte  witli  bated  breath  that  Lueas  Gardner  had  a  tho'.:- 
hund  doHars  in  the  bank.  The  mystery  ^v'as  what  i)o.ssibLe 
use  a  man  could  make  of  sucli  a  swollen  fortune  as  that.  U 
bought  the  first  mowing  macliine  that  ever  came  to  our  tovv,:i. 
While  a  luitural  boss  from  sheer  force  of  his  character,  Lucas 
was  never  a  grafter  for  a,  second. 

When  the  neighbors  made  a  bee  to  raise  a  building  (>r 
to  imi)roN'(^  the  grave  yard,  he  took  charge  of  operations  niu\ 
directed  things  witli  nuich  skill.  He  had  sense,  etficiencv 
and  ])owe]'.  1  am  not  sure  but  some  thought  thjit  he  had  his 
,way  too  juuch  in  town  meeting  and  (dsewhei^e,  l)ui  it  was  a!i 
(.pen  held  and  a  fail'  fight  and  the  man  that  got  the  most 
votes  won,  and  all  men  were  created  free  and  equal  in  a 
Charlotte  town  meeting  more  tlian  in  any  i)lace  1  have  rwv 
seen  since.  Beyond  him  was  an  old  house,  later  only  a  ci-l- 
lar,  a  deserted  home  which  we  called  the  Tarbell  Place.  Y..m 
may  cry  just  a  little  about  this  place  if  you  wish  to.  It  was 
once  a  home  of  nu'n  and  women,  living  and  happy,  now  the 
abodes  oidy  of  Ghosts.  It  will  be  remend)ered  that  in  tiic 
Icttci-  that  David  wrote  his  sweetheart  Nancy,  he  expressed 
the  wish  that  her  l)rother  would  come  that  fall  and  take  uj>  a 
lot.  John  Chandler  was  the  brother  who  did  this,  and  on 
tins  s})ot  he  and  his  wife  Polly  Gardner  lived  and  their  four 
children  were  l)orn. 

At  his  death,  Polly  married  Joseph  Tarbell, 
and  Jessie  and  William  and  Cyrus  and  Eliza  were  born  in 
that  h()nr(\  How  live  this  house  was  then.  How  dead  this 
old  cellai-  is  now.    [jct  me  weep. 

I  used  to  think  that        Tom  was  the  highest  and  ujost 
i-omantic  mountain  on  the  globe,  and  although  Um  gcogra- 
])hies  do  not  say  so.  T  am  still  of  that  opinion.    At  least  i 
have  seen  nujre  from  its  top    than    from    any  where 
Kound  P(.)nd  ainl  Pcunamacjuon  fjake  bathe  its  foot,  and 
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a  little  way  off  is  Boyden  Lake,  and  miles  of  tide  water  of 
Passamaquoddy. 

Some  folks  say  that  on  a  real  elear  day  you  ean  see  IMt. 
Katahdin  a  liiindred  miles  north-west  as  the  erow  flies.  [ 
don't  doubt  it.  ]\Iany  a  time  I  have  seen  objects  from  the 
top  of  i\]t.  Tom  a  million  miles  away,  like  the  sun  ami  the 
Nortli  Star,  and  the  Dipper,  and  the  l^ear  little  and  bi^,^ 

From  it  too  T  have  seen  wealth,  fanu%  i)Ower,  happiness, 
still  further  away,  with  castles  in  Spain  galore.  0  l)elieve 
UK.-,  it  is  the  only  delectable  nu)untain  for  a  Charlotte -boy  or 
girl,  and  we  cry  yet  a  small  inside  tear  at  least,  when  we  re- 
mend)er  how  far  we  liave  wandered  from  the  dear  old  hill, 
and  how  many  of  the  things  we  saw  from  that  glorious 
peak,  we  have  ne\'er  found.  I  have  named  all  the  inhal)i- 
tcints  of  No.  that  live  in  my  menuu-y  as  children  of  the 
])ioneers.  You  can  find  them  all  aiul  man>'  more  if  you 
study  the  map  in  this  book. 

Of  the  children  of  these  children,  the  third  generation, 
to  which  I  belong,  1  am  going  to  recall  things  in  the  other 
chapters  of  this  book.  The  Gazetter  of  1850  confesses  with 
humiliation,  that  the  entire  population  of  Charlotte  did  not 
(xceed  seven  hundred.  It  did  not.  That  estimate  is  en- 
tirely conservative  .  A  traveler  in  Missouri  asked  a  native 
of  a  j)lace  whei'c  tlu^  train  stopped  how  nuuiy  iidiabitants 
that  town  had.  The  ilative  replied,  "T  don't  know  jMister, 
but  they  are  all  here  looking  at  you  and  you  can  count  them 
for  yourself."  So  the  inhabitants  of  Charlotte,  in  my  day, 
hrc  all  here  in  this  chapter  looking  at  you,  and  you  can  count 
tlum.  Thei'e  are  not  over  seventy-five  families  or  three 
bun. bed  ix'ople,  and  T  claim  that  three  hundred  people  is 
just  enough  for  any  model  town  to  have.  Every  inhabitant 
vt>n  belong  to  the  "400"  and  still  have  a  hundred  vacant 
st-ats  to  sj)are,  which  gives  one  a  delightful  sense  of  exelu- 
si>  eness,  dignity  and  ample  space. 

So  we  ha\'e  (tailed  on  every  family  in  town.    Tt  has  tak- 
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en  a  long  time  and  the  Avay  we  liave  talked  auout  our  neigh- 
])ors  is  something  awful,  but  thank  you  for  the  eall,  eome 
again,  so  say  all  these  hospitable  folks  in  IMantation  No.  '5. 


MTI8.  LEONARD  FLSIIHK 


CHAPTER  7. 


THE  GRAND  CHILDREN  OF  THE  PIONEERS 
The  Third  Generation  in  Charlottee 

J  recollect  a  nurse  called  Ann, 

Who  took  me  out  upon  the  grass. 

Along  there  came  a  tine  young  man 
Who  up- and  kissed  the  pretty  lass. 
She  did  not  make  the  least  objection. 

Said  1  "Ah  Ha" 
When  1  can  talk  I'll  tell  Manima." 
And  that's  my  earliest  recollection. 

N  a  modern  Primary  school  recently  the 
teacher  read  the  jk^mh,  "The  Old  Oaken 
Hiieket"  to  the  eliildi'en,  and  asked  them 
each  to  di-aw  a,  [)ietiu-e  ilhtstrating  the  lines. 
One  smart  child  drew  lliree  rings  and  cov- 
ered the  rest  of  \lhv  paper  \\'ith  dots  AsIumI 
to  explain  the  yotui^-  im|)ressionist  said 
that  the  first  i'in«;-  was  llie  old  .oaken  buelcet,  the 
sec(»nd  was  the  iron  hound  hmdu't.  the  third  was  the  moss 
covered  bmiket,  and  the  <lots  were  all  the  loved  spots  that 
my  ini'ancy  knew.  Not  this  (diaptci-  only,  hut  tin'  rest  of 
this  hook,  is  ahold  the  loved  sjots  that  my  infancy  and  youth 
knew,  without  much  rej^ard  to  loj^ical  or  chronol()«4ical  or- 
d"r.  I  was  horn  in  the  fourth  house  that  piotu'ei*  b]hene:fer 
!)iii!t  or  helped  to  hinld  in  our  Plantation.  The  first  was  the 
cahin  on  the  Sotdh  shore  of  Ivound  Poinl.  in  ISO!)  when 
he  landed.  The  second  was  the  franu'  house  fiu'thei'  up 't  he 
hill  opposite  the  Amos  (Jartlner  place.     The  third  was  a  feW 
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j'ods  west  of  Blanchard's  Corners  and  was  used  as  tlie  wagon 
and  tool  house  in  my  day.  The  fourth  house,  that  I  war? 
l)orn  in,  Wcis  just  a  step  from  this  wagon  house.  As  has  been 
e.-^ plained  this  house  Avas  the  Plantation  Tavern,  built  per- 
haps with  the  old  P'raneestown  tavern  in  mind.  The  tem- 
perance reform  put  it  out  of  commission  as  a  tavern  and  it 
became  our  home.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  a  large  liouse 
l)ut  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  look  to  me  now,  and  1  am 
i.'jt  going  to  see.  1  j)refer  my  vision.  It  was  a  square  two 
story  house  and  the  ^leddybemps  road  ran  right  in  front  of 
it. 

There  was  a  cellar  under  the  whole  house  with  a  natural 
cJay  floor.    In  very  wet  times  this  cellar  was  muddy  if  not 
a  nuddle,  but  in  the  summers  it  was  dry  and  cool  and  used 
for  the  dairy  where  we  kept  milk,  cream,  and  butter,  the 
right  temperature  without  ice.    In  those  Maine  winters,  al- 
lliough  we  banked  the  walls  outside   high,    with   dirt  and 
leaves  and  Spruce  boughs,  any  vegetables  kept  in  tliis  big 
cellar  were  sure  to  freeze  solid.     There    was    therefore  a 
south  corner  that  we  boarded  off  for  vegetables  and  tried  to 
keep  a  degree  or  two  above  freezing.    That  often  meant  a 
big  pot  of  live  coals  kept  there  through  the  coldest  nights. 
Even  then  Jack  Frost  wo/ild  get  his  hand  in  before  Spring. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  house  is  the  two  brick 
chinnieys  solidly  based  in  this  cellar  on  arches,  deeply  plant- 
ed on  the  bed  rock.    These  arches  made  wierd  and  mystic 
caveS  for  the  wit(!lies  to  live  in.    These  big  chimneys  ran 
straight  up  through  l)()th  floors  and  the  attic  of  the  house, 
and  out  through  the  roof  at  the  peak.    There  w.ts  a  big  fire 
])lace  in  every  room  in  the  house,  even    one    in    the  attic, 
which  was  one  unfinished  room,  the  full  size  of  the  liouse  on 
its  floor,  and  running  up  into  the  peak.    What  a  paradise 
that  old  attic  was  and  how  we   raced    and   romped  round 
those  enormous  chimneys,  and  played    at    hide    and  seek 
jimong  the  accumulated  household  relics  there.  Everybody 
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in  („1iai'lotte  kept  every  thing  seveu  years,  if  then  they  had 
lio  use  for  it,  they  Ivept  it  seven  yeai'S  longer,  and  hy  that 
time  they  got  into  the  Iiabit  of  keej)ing  it  and  it  stayed  for- 
ever. Hence  the  interest  in  attics.  J>etween  this  attic  and 
fcllai'  were  eight  large  square  rooms,  four  on  eacli  floor,  one 
m  each  corner  of  the  house,  and  between  tliese  rooms  ran 
])assages  for  stairs  and  entries.  The  second  generation 
bricked  up  good  and  tight  every  fireplace  in  the  house.  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  sacrilege  was  to  save  wood,  or 
rather  to  save  the  labor  of  cutting  and  carrying  wood,  for 
wood  and  air  were  the  only  Iavo  things  we  never  needed  to 
save  in  Charlotte, — or  whether  the  idea  was  to  save  the 
•  •vcrworked  housewife  from  cleaning  up  the  debris  round 
iiti  open  tire,  or  whether  the  thought  was  to  get  rid  of  those 
siwful  up-chimney  suction  drafts,  which  freciuently  caused 
ihc  family  cat  and  dog,  and  even  the  baby  to  disappear  up 
the  flues,  unless  they  were  tied  to  the  floor. 

1  never  saw  any  fire  or  artificial  heat  in  a  Charlott(^, 
sleeping  room.  I  understand  that  they  have  got  tender 
since  my  day  and  have  stoves,  or  even  hot  air  furnaces.  Our 
papei'  was  first  the  ''Fireside  Companion."  then  it  degener- 
iited  into  "The  Christian  Register,"  and  T  understand  that  it 
^^s  now.  "Tlu^  Eil)eral  Radiator.^'  1  saw  Alice  AVjlder,  come 
down  stairs  one  winter  morning  with  her  long  hair  icicles 
h'om  her  breath  and  an  attempt  to  wash  her  face  in  on^'  of 
those  rooms,  yet  we  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind,  and  most  of 
ihe  [Mantj^tion  peoi)le  believed  in  a  liot  ])lace  hereafter  any- 
•vay,  whatever  the  temperature  might  be  here.  In  every 
<ne  of  these  eight  rooms  were  four  windows,  with  eight  by 
;en  glass,  and  as  the  putty  had  long  since  got  tired  and  let 
tro.  every  draft  accepted  the  wide  open  invitation,  especially 
in  winter  time,  and  walked  right  in  and  made  itself  at  home. 
Right  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  this  house,  was  the  guest 
door  used  on  stated  occasions  only,  provided  some  one  inside 
rould  find  the  key  and  get  the  old  lock  to  budge,  i'sually 
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this  could  not  l)e  done  and  we  would  holler  through  the  dour, 
and  more  or  less  i)olitely  advise  the  guest  to  go  round  to  the 
i:;ide  door  the  family  eommonly  used.  The  visitor  eould  take 
his  choice  hetween  walking  round  the  house  either  way  until 
he  found  the  door,  or  walking  oft'  insulted.  This  house  was 
once  painted  1  suppose,  although  in  my  day  all  signs  of  {)aint 
had  disappeared  and  the  wood  work  was  weather  color  ordy. 
Those  old  first  growth  pine  clapboards  did  not  need  [>ainr 
iiowever. 

They  are  good  for  another  hundred  years,  and  f)aint 
runs  oft*  them  as  water  does.  In  this  house  Pioneers  Ishen- 
ezer  and  Sally  raised  their  eight  children.  These  children 
improved  the  house  more  than  the  i)ioneers  hatl  lime  for. 
Kbenezer  Ji*.  set  out  a  l)lack  chcM-ry  tr(H'  west  of  the  house, 
which  grew  to  be  a  vei'y  haiulsonu.>  s[)ccimen  of  its  Kind. 
Daniel  set  out  a  row  of  elms  front  of  the  house,  Mud  across 
the  road  some  round-woods,  aiul  ma[)les  and  a  liacmataclv 
whieh  was  our  nanu'  for  the  American  larch.  Danii'l  also 
built  a  neat  jdcket  fence  from  the  wagon  house,  along  the 
front  of  the  home.  In  the  gai-d(Mi  thus  euelosed  the  girls  set 
out  the  flowers  they  knew  about.  North  and  east  of  the 
liouse  was  the  orchard,  the  old  one  which  the  [)ioiu'ers  plant- 
ed and  the  new  one  whic/i  Dainel  cidtivated  with  watchful 
eyes  for  bori'rs,  bugs  aiul  boys.  1  can  taste  Allen  Ai)plcs, 
Porters,  Greenings,  Kussetts  and  Tall  Ivipes  and  (Jr<ind- 
mother's  Sweet  Apples,  and  drape  iVpples,  and  the  fruit  of 
every 'other  tree,  with  pei'fect  distinctness,  evet]  if  i  liave  not 
tasted  on(;  of  them  all  for  nH)re  than  thirty  years.  rnilcr 
the  Tall  Ki[)e  tree  was  the  dee[)  old  ^vell,  with  its  long  high 
sweej),  and  the  bucket  which  brought  up  the  sweetest  coolest 
di-aughts  that  e\'er  passiul  mortal  lips.  With  the  exeeplion 
of  some  rain  water  caught  from  the  roof  in  wet  seasons,  iti 
i(n  old  nu)lasses  hogshead  we  used  for  a  cistern,  every  drop 
(d'  water  used  in  the  big  house  was  cai-ricd  by  hainl  \n  wood- 
en [)ails,  from  I  his  old  well.    Py  the  well  was  a  row  of  bee 
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liives  aii(]  some  wild  elierry  trees,  and  west  of  the  house,  be- 
yond the  wagon  house,  was  the  hig  square  barn  and  barn- 
yard. From  all  the  windows  of  the  old  house  one  looked  out 
on  fields,  woods  and  gently  sloping  hills.  West  of  the  barn 
was  a  spruee  grove  whieh  was  the  most  beautiful  small  l)it  of 
woods  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  trees  were  left  entirely  to 
nature  and  as  the  years  passed  the  delieately  fringed  ever- 
green branches  grew  into  an  ex([uisite  canopy  of  welcome 
!r;helter  in  winter  and  shade  in  sunnner.  lliuler  tlu^m  the 
ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  soft  moss,  a  car{)ct  on 
which  it  was  a  joy  to  walk  or  recline,  and  no  one  ever 
scolded  you  foi*  stt'i)ping  on  it  or  bade  you  wipe  your  feet 
before  entering  there.  That  house  was  self  cleaning  and 
j;clf  repairing.  This  moss  carpet,  in  its  miraculous  blendings 
of  all  shades  of  greens  and  grays  infinitely  sur{)assed  in  its 
rich  and  delicate  wealth  of  beauty  any  possible  i)roduct  of 
human  looms.  Years  after,  when  [  had  grown  to  manhood. 
1  took  the  lady  who  married  me  and  the  two  children  we  had 
then,  to  the  old  home.  How  she  and  the  bal)jes  revelled  in 
this  spruce  atul  moss  j)aradis(;  has  never  l)een  forgotten. 
One  night  at  dusk  however  a  nuich  excited  man  canu'  driv- 
ing up  the  hill  that  skirted  this  Eden,  and  with  ])rotruding 
eyes  aiul  flushed  checks,  shoutec^l  to  my  father,  "  Tnclo 
Daniel,  1  just  saw  a  bear  as  big  as  this  horse  nui  aci'oss  this 
load  out  of  your  si)ruce  gi'ove." 

I  do  not  believe  that  evergreens  cause  our  Maine  cold 
weather,  but  if  1  did,  I  would  take  the  weather  cheerfully  for 
the  joy  of  tfiose  woods,  with  their  beautiful  foliage,  their 
blood  red  biuls  [)ceping  out  in  May,  their  moss  underfoot  as 
softest  car{)et,  or  ovtu'head  hanging  from  evei'y dead  twig 
;;s  tassels,  and  their  peculiar  b('t\vitching  spicy  odor  which 
gi\'cs  the  dear  old  State  its  i)erenial  charm.  This  was  the 
old  Maine  farm.  ;ind  on  these  farms  we  I'aised  as  much  health 
i<iid  happiness,  and  beanty,  ;ind  intelligence,  and  x'ii'tue,  to 
the  acre  as  was  ever  pi'odneed  on  ;iny  part  of  the  |)lanel.  If 


ft 
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we  have  these  what  differenee  did  it  make  if  some  phiees 
ouiild  })eat  lis  in  "Hog  Products."  There  were  six  girls 
and  two  boys  in  this  house,  and  it  must  have  been  a  delight- 
ful home  although  hard  work  was  the  inexoral)]e  law.  1 
remember  the  old  flax  wlieel,  heekle,  loom,  s])inning  wheel, 
yarn  winders,  whieh  clicked  at  every  "  knot, "  (juill  wheel, 
the  aj)])aratns  for  "beaming  on,"  the  reeds  and  shuttles  and 
harnesses  and  cards,  and  in  the  cellar  the  old  clieese  i)ress, 
and  in  the  shed  cham])er  the  shoe  nmkers'kit,  and  the  sickle 
and  cradle,  both  the  cradle  to  reap  wheat  and  the  one  to 
rock  bal)ies  in^  all  these  signs  of  labor  which  our  children 
have  forgotten.  In  every  room  in  the  old  house  was  one  or 
two  of  those  indestructable  perfectly  good  bedsteads  that 
Fisher  and  Clapp  made  in  their  factory  under  the  hills. 
These  beds  had  four  corner  posts,  sonnet imcs  all  the  same 
height,  sometimes  the  two  at  the  head  taller,  and  I'our  side 
pieces  bored  every  eight  inches  with  a  snuill  bit. 

The  head,  and  foot  boards,  if  tlu^re  were  any,  were  orna- 
mented, only  in  the  shape  they  were  made,  no  car\'ing  Avas  at- 
tempted in  this  factory  and  no  painting.  It  was  t  he  staiulai'd 
occupation  for  rainy  days  to  "cord  up"  all  the  beds.  It 
took  two  people  to  cor/d  \ip  a  bed.  First  you  tied  a  good 
I'liot  in  the  end  of  your '^hcd  cord  so  it  \\'oul(l  iu)t  pull  throngli 
the  hole,  and  then  >'ou  ran  it  tlii'ongh  the  holes  in  the  side 
pieces,  back  and  forth,  and  then  tlu'ongh  the  holes  in  the 
end  pieces,  you  weave  your  cord  fii'st  under  and  tlien  over, 
unt,il  the  cord  divides  your  bed  into  eight  inch  s(pnires.  Then 
you  take  a  bed  wrench  aiul  draw  this  cord  tight  and  your 
heljier  drives  a  wooden  plug  to  hold  what  a'ou  have  tight- 
ene<l  So  the  man  Avitli  the  wrench  goes  ft-om  hele  to  hole  all 
round  tlu^  bed.  and  the  man  with  the  plug  follows  liobling 
fast  what  he  tightens  nntil  your  l)ed  is  "cofded  up"  lanl 
antl  right.  This  was  our  system  of  stee]  bed  springs  in  the 
I*lantation.  and  as  T  sjiy  every  rainy  day  the  l)(»ys  had  to 
cord  U|)  all  the  beds  to  get  the  sag  out  ol*  tlieni.     On  these 
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tight  cords,  were  placed  the  ticks  stufl'ed  with  straw  in  sinti- 
iner  nnd  goose  feathers  in  winter,  and  on  these  ticks  went  tho 
woolen  blankets  mother  wove,  and  the  (juilts  and  comforters 
she  made  out  of  rags  and  discarded  worn  out  garments,  un- 
til we  slei)t  under  the  remains  of  generations.  In  the  sum- 
mer  when  the  straw  ticks  got  thin,  and  the  cords  sagged  so 
as  to  pitch  us  all  into  the  middle  of  the  bed,  we  often  felt  in 
the  morning  as  if  we  were  cut  u[)  into  eight  inch  s(piarcs 
uiuler  the  bed  in  a  heap.  The  memory  of  those  IxmIs  is  how- 
ev<>r  that  tlu'v  were  amazingly  comfortable.  esj)ecially  so 
wlicn  father  calle<l  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs  before  day 
light  or  soon  after,  about  a  minute  after  we  went  to  l)ed  it 
seemed  to  us.  This  home  came  to  belong  to  Daniel  P^isher 
who  was  the  youngest  child  of  pioiieers  El)enezer  and  Sally. 
Daniel  was  born  Se[)tember  14,  IS'21).  That  was  just  twenty 
years  after  his  father  came  to  the  Plantation.  IMuch  of  what 
1  have  described  had  been  done  in  that  twenty  years,  but 
Avith  all  the  industi'y  and  economy  of  Ebenezer  he  had  never 
been  able  to  get  out  from  under  the  debt  that  the  death  and 
failure  of  flolni  Ooates  aiul  saddled  upon  him.  Daniel  worked 
with  his  father  at  any  local  toil,  for  in  those  days  the  son's 
time  until  he  was  twenty-one,  belonged  to  his  f)arents,  and 
was  exacted  and  gi\-en  as  a  matter  of  course,  fn  this  case 
the  father  died  in  IHTiO  when  Daniel  was  a  few  months  less 
tluui  numhood  age.  I  have  always  su])posed  that  the  chil- 
dren sold  one  half  the  farm  and  paid  the  debt,  and  saved  the 
other  haU,  as  my  father  owned  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  v»  lien  I  first  nu't  him,  and  that  is  enough  ^Maine  land  for 
any  son  of  Adam  to  ovrn.  Ebenezer  Jr.  the  elder  brother 
had  gone  away  on  business  of  liis  own,  and  Daniel  and  Iho 
sisters  were  on  the  (»ld  {dace  1  have  desei'iht'd.  1  su[)p(>se  all 
the  (tther  chiblren  made  o\'er  their  claims  on  the  estate  to 
Daniel  for  making  a  home  for  tlie  mothei-  ^vll^e  she  lived. 
]\Tueh  of  the  resi)()i'sibility  came  on  the  young  Daniel.  It 
was  not  exactly  a  ease  ol*  Daniel  in  the  Dion's  den  as  these 
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six  sisters  were  like  their  mother  pure  iiiiiuled,  sweet,  {gentle 
women,  and  Daniel  was  the  baby,  it  is  impossible  to  eim- 
eeive  of  any  eoarsene.ss  or  inclelieaey  of  eonversation  or 
allusion  in  that  home.  I  never  knew  my  father  to  make  an 
indeeent  allusion  or  hint  or  to  use  any  sort  of  a  eoarse  f«>rni 
of  speech.  The  nearest  he  ever  came  to  profanity  in  my 
hearing  was  one  da}^  when  I  was  eight  years  old  or  .->  ». 
Father  and  1  went  down  to  IJnele  Brad's  mill  with  the  gnty 
hor'se  l^i'inee  to  get  a  load  of  blocks.  These  were  the  ends 
sawed  off  when  s(piaring  the  butts  of  shingle  l)()lts.  Wc  gt)l 
the  load  and  started  for  home.  That  was  long  l)ef()r('  t!>(' 
road  went  round  the  stee])  liill,  and  Prince  had  a  sharp  pall 
straight  up  tlie  old  incline.  Father  held  the  reins  as  h.' 
walked  beside  the  load  while  Prince  got  his  breath  bctw^-eu 
the  sharp  lifts.  As  we  were  within  one  ])ull  from  the  toj^ 
suddenly  (piic-ker  than  a  flash.  Lawyer  Smart  shot  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  driving  with  great  speed.  He  was  on  his, 
way  to  .Meddyl)emps  to  make  a  will  for  a  dying  man  and 
feared  that  the  Calais  T^av^'yer  ^vould  get  there  first.  His 
sudden  appearance  seared  Prince  who  veered  sliarplx'  to  the 
left,  erjimped  the  wheel,  overturned  the  wagon  and  tlh- 
block's  went  rolling  down  the  hill.  Father  gazed  at  the 
wi'e(dv  and  got  awful  mac|  for  him  and  said  "  Dai'n  It.''  1 
trust  that  Daniel  has  been  forgiven  for  that  awfnl  profat-ily. 
It  is  a  peculiar  proof  of  the  usual  simi)licit>'  and  pui-ity  ol'  l:i> 
^.pecch  that  such  a  mild  expletive  as  that  should  so  impr.-ss 
me  that  I  have  nevi'r  foi'gotten  it.  Father  got  even  with 
Lawyt'i-  SnuH't  for  that  tr-ick  later  when  both  men  ran  for  thc 
I^Iaine  Legislatui'e  in  18()4  and  father  got  47  votes  and  Snici-t 

:n. 

This  is  ahead  of  my  stoi-y,  howevcj-.  T  was  only  think- 
ing how  piu'(^  in  heart  my  father  was  as  a  boy  growing  ni> 
among  those  sislei's  undei*  thai  mother.  Let^  no  one  sup]>'-r 
that  they  wei'e  paiiihiUy  pious  or  kicking  in  a  senst^  of  hiirsu-/ 
either.     I^vcry  one  of  them  had  the  k'eeiiest  sense  of  the  e(»!n- 
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u-ii]  in  life  and  around  the  Plantation.  So  after  his  father's 
((ea1}i  in  1850  Daniel  lived  on  the  old  home  phiee  witli  Ids 
iiioth(^r  and  as  many  of  the  sisters  as  were  there. 

.Juliette  and  Emily  however  wei-e  the  only  two  of  the 
girls  not  married  at  the  father's  death  and  they  both  mar- 
ri(^d  two  years  later,  so  Daniel  and  his  mother  made  the 
hoj)i«\  Daniel  worked  the  farm  and  tried  to  teaeh  school 
«ouj«\  At  that  latter  business  however  he  was  a  failure.  A 
]iian  who  could  not  i)e  induced  to  say  any  thing  m()re  violent 
than  *'Darn  it"  coidd  not  teach  an  eastern  Maine  school  in 

isno. 

it  used  to  ])e  said  of  one  teacher  in  that  country,  tliat 
on  the  opening  moriiing  of  school  he  took  out  a  revolver  and 
iaid  it  on  liis  desk  in  plain  sight  and  remarked  to  the  affec- 
tionate children  that  if  they  did  not  behave  "he  would  show 
thciti  that  there  was  a  God  in  Israel."  "Let  us  Pi'ay.'' 
Daniel  was  too  nnld  for  such  a  rough  game.  IVut  he  seems 
to  ]ia\'e  been  elected  School  Committ(Hi  man  and  in  that  ca 
])acit\'  he  went  to  Perry  and  hired  Caroline  Lincoln  to  come 
up  to  Charlotte  ium-..  teach  school  about  the  summei*  of  lsr)2 
or  LSf);!  1  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  teacher  Caroline 
Lincoln  was,  a  sunnner  school  ^vas  an  easy  pi-oposilion  any 
way.  The  big  i)()ys  did  not  go  summers.  I  knew  Caroline 
later  however,  and  she  was  a  born  executive  all  right  a!id  I 
have  no  do\d)t  she  kept  an  excellent  school  although  1  have 
not  the  least  idea  in  the  world  that  she  made  life  on»'  long 
svvci  t  di-eam  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

Any  way  Daniel  a{)proved  ot*  the  teaching  and  the 
teadiei-  and  he  used  to  stroll  U[)  I'ound  Mt.  Tom  with  th-^ 
school  marm  and  they  got  to  seeing  things  a  long  way  off  as 
ev(  ly  one  else  always  has  who  hangs  round  that  l)ewitcliing 
knuil.  So  May  24tli  lcSr)4,  Daniel  found  n  you.ng  rnitariaii 
minister.  l\ev.  .Atr.  Howard,  Avho  had  sti'ayed  into  that  oi'tho- 
dox  community,  and  look  him  ovei*  to  the  Innne  of  Otis  Lin- 
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coin  Sr.  in  Perry  and  Daniel  and  Caroline  stood  up  and  Mr, 
Howard  married  them. 

1  have  no  idea  whether  the  ])iirson  matle  Caroline  prom- 
ise to  obey  or  not,  but  if  he  did  she  broke  her  pi'oniise  and 
that  right  early.  Caroline  was  not  ot*  the  meek  obeyinu^  sort. 
She  was  a  woman  of  dominant  qualities,  slie  p'lanned  im{)os- 
sible  things  and  always  puslied  them  to  a  sueeessful  issue. 

She  was  a  i)erson  and  not  a  thing.  '^Fhat  xMaine  fai'ni 
nev(4'  represented  a  capital  of  over  twelve  hu,nd!'ed  dollars. 
1  doubt  if  man  and  woman  e\'er  lived  who  did  so  much  with 
that  snuill  amou.nt  as  Daniel  and  Caroline  did.  .Mother 
phuHKMl  and  pusheci,  father  helped  to  the  linnt.  They  had 
five  eliildi-en.  ]\Iolher  made  home  a  school  for  us  evei'y  day 
in  the  year,  esp-ecially  during  the  long  intervals  between  the 
terms  in  that  disti-"ct.  She  spun,  she  wove,  she  dyed,  she 
cut  and  made  garments,  she  bought  the  first  sewing  machine 
the  Plantation  ever  saw,  later  she  had  an  organ  then  a  j)iaiH), 
and  always  books  and  papers  and  magazines  for  us.  She 
sent  e\'ery  last  one  of  us  awa\'  to  a  l)etter  school  than  (-har- 
lotte  had.  She  made  the  home  neat,  if  not  elegant,  with  I'ag 
carpets  of  her  ow^n  weaving  and  rugs  of  hei'  own  designing. 
When  mother  and  Aunt  Harriet  laid  themselves  out  to  de- 
sign a  rug,  R  a])  ha  el  and  ]\/ichael  Angelo  retired  from  the 
game.  'At  such  times  all  Charlotte  men  hid  all  their  clothes 
which  they  were  not  wearing  if  any  of  them  had  any  such, 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  clutches  of  these  rug 
obsessed  Avomen  to  be  cut  up  for  carpet  and  rug  rags.  Mrs. 
Sam  Grrffin  stole  six  inches  oil'  the  top  of  the  red  flannel  bag 
Sam  kept  his  fiddle  in,  because  she  must  have  that  amount 
of  dry  goods  at  once  to  finish  working  an  elephant's  ear  on  a 
j)ea  green  rug  she  was  finishing,  Sam  never  noticed  tlie  loss 
to  his  fiddle  bag  for  two  years  and  then  Eliza  told  him  and 
he  was  mad  and  swore  that  he  had  missed  it  all  that 
time.  In  addition  to  all  these  things,  Caroline  was  wash- 
woman, chambermaid,  house  cleaner  and  cook,  combined,  as 
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all  utlu'i"  Charlotte  women  were.    If  we  had  had  any  nujney 
to  hire  a  girl  there  was  no  girl  to  hire,  and  wheii  we  did  have 
in  some  neighborhood  maiden  to  help,  mother  thonght  it  was 
easier  to  do  the  woi'k  herself  tlian  fuss  witli  the  girl.  Slie 
had  a  sharj)  tongue  and  a  warm  heart.    She  adopted  all  the 
orphans  in  the  vieinity  and  scolded  them  sharply  for  their 
shil'tlessness  for  losing  their  parents  and  being  orphans,  an<l 
warmed  and  fed  them  just  as  if  she  loved  them,  whieh  in  her 
heart  slie  really  did.    It  was  not  exactly  a  [peaceful  home. 
i\loth(M-  thought  more  of  getting  things  di)iie  as  she  vv'ant(Ml 
and  when  she  wanted  than  she  did  for  peace.  Kt'lleiency  \vas 
a  bigger  word  to  her  than  j)eaee.    Some  homes  in  the  N'ieini- 
1\'  thai  had  juoi'e  peaee  my  mother  rather  contemj)! uousl \' 
allnded  to  as  shiftless  which  Wcis  her  rniversalist  word  for 
hell.    Tlieie  was  a  good  deal  of  sentinu'nt  in  that  home  but 
no  seiitimeiitalism.    The  sentiment  was  rather  carefully  con- 
cealed as  something  to  be  ashamed    of.     Nobody    saw  my 
})arents  hugging  and  kissing.    It  would  not  be  the  truth  to 
say  that  they  lived  together  fifty  years  and  never  had  a  ci'oss 
woi'd.    They  were  neither  clams  nor    doves.      They  were 
hinn;ni  folks  full  of  red  blood.    But  it  is  true  to  say  that 
from  the  day  that  Caroline  and  Daniel  took  each  other  for 
b(4ter  or  for  worse,  in  that  Perry, Home  until  January  24, 
1897  when  she  died  in  the  Charlotte?  home,  she  was  a  true  and 
faithful  ^vife  to  him  and  he  a  loving  and  loyal  husband  to 
her.    The  sentiment  of  that  home  was  industry,  good  sense, 
intelligence,  education,  honor,  purity,  the  sentimentalism, — 
well  there  was'n 't  any.    So  Daniel  and  Caroline  embarked 
on  the  sea  of  matrimony,  which  is  the  only  sea  that  renuiins 
mieharted,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May  the  Queen's  Birth- 
day in  18r)4  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old. 

In  the  next  eleven  years  five  children  were  born  to  this 
cou])le  in  the  Charlotte  home.  It  was  a  happy  home,  or  at 
least  r  now  think  that  it  was  as  I  look  back  at  it  through 
the  mingled  mists  of  memory  and  fantasy.  Grandmother 
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Fisher  died  in  186(),  six  years  after  Daniel  ))ronfxlit  his  wife 
home. 

Some  of  the  Fisher  sisters  lived  near  and  were  often  in 
the  old  liome.  Caroline's  brothers  and  sister  at  Peri-y  twelve 
miles  away  were  frequent  visitors.  Julia  Jones,  an  orplian, 
was  adopted  by  mother  in  those  early  years,  and  lived  with- 
us  until  her  marria<re  to  mother's  youngest  brother  Otis 
Jjineoln  Jr.,  about  1864.  She  was  the  same  as  a  dau^^hter  in 
the  household  and  was  known  as  Aunt  Julia,  and  many  of 
the  pleasant  memories  of  the  old  home  are  eonneeted  with 
her.  This  Perry  home  from  whieh  my  mother  C^aroline  Lin- 
coln eame  was  a  beautiful  spot,  around  whieh  surged  the 
wonderful  Passamaquoddy  tides.  Tier  parents  were  Otis 
Ivineoln  Sr.  and  Mary  Jones.  Otis  was  kin  to  Benjamin 
Ijineoln  to  whom  a  large  tract  of  land  had  been  conveyed  iu 
178().  This  land  Avas  No.  1  which  later  became  T^erry  and 
Xo.  2  whieh  was  divided  into  l^embroke  and  Dennysville 
about  ISIS.  Tt  is  well  known  now  tluit  these  Ijincolns  who 
moved  to  Maine  fi'om  Ilingham,  Mass.,  are  the  same  slock  as 
llie  Lincolns  who  migrated  from  that  town  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  from  thence  into  Kentucky  fi'om  wliieli  the  great 
President  came,  (ieneral,  Lincoln  of  the  Revolution  was  of 
tlie  same  family.  ]\Iary  iones  was  a  daughter  of  Henjamin 
R.,  known  round  eastern  Maine  as  S(iuire  Jones,  lie  was  of 
the  John  Alden,  .Mayflower  Pilgrim  stoek,  and  as  we  shall 
see  later  liad  something  to  do  with  oui'  Plantation  me(qings. 
These, pioneer  Joneses  had  adventurers  and  about  one  of  them 
named  Samuel,  a  story  is  told  that  we  ai'c  very  proud  of. 
Accoi'ding  to  Mr.  Knowlton,  Avho  wrote  a  history  of  ('alais, 
the  story  runs  this  vray. 

"About  the  \'rMr  ISIO  a  startling  and  [)ainful  e[)isode 
roused  to  intense  e.Keitement  tlie  hitherto  ])eaeefnl  sellb'- 
ment.  In  the  edge  of  l\obbinston,  a  little  below  Calais,  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  hack'  fi-om  the  St.  Croix  thei-e  is  a  pretty 
sheet  of  water  called  "'.Money  Makers"  Lake,  and  on  its 
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shoK's  the  ti'agedy  began  in  a  very  quiet  manner.  One  dav 
while  Samuel  Jones  was  engaged  in  traeing  the  boundary 
Inies  of  former  land  surveys,  he  unexpeetedly  diseovered  two 
men  eneamped  near  the  margin  of  this  lake  industriously  at 
work  making  (M)ui]terfeit  metal  money.  Greatly  alarnuMl  at 
being  thus  eaught  in  their  unlaw'ful  employment,  and  seeing 
no  other  way  to  eseape  exposure  and  punishment,  they 
otVcrt'd  Mr.  Jones  five  hundred  dollars  if  he  Avould  not  di- 
vulge tlieir  seeret.  Jones  prompted  partly  by  fear  and  part- 
ly by  his  love  of  moiiey.  aecepted  their  proposal.  A  contract 
to  this  effect  was  drawn  up  in  Avriting  and  signed  with  blood 
drawn  from  his  own  hand.  lie  then  ])()cketed  the  bribe  and 
h'ft  them,  to  continue  their  nefarious  business.  But  a  man 
who  can  be  bought  is  seldom  worthy  of  confidence.  Mr. 
Jones  soon  ex])osed  the  counterfeiters  and  a  warrant  was 
issued  for  their  ari'i^st.  Among  those  who  went  to  serve  the 
|)aper  -was  Mr.  John  Downes,  a  highly  res{)ected  citizen  of 
Cahiis.  <'iiid  a  son  of  one  of  the  original  })r()prietors  of  the 
town.  The  paiiy  f»)vu)d  a  ^Iv.  Ball,  one  of  the  money 
makt'i's,  neai*  the  edge  of  Robbinston.  and  while  ti'ying  to 
arrest  iiim  he  discharged  a  gun  and  Mr.  Bownes  fell  to  the 
ground  dead.  He  and  ^Ir.  Ball  are  said  to  have  been  per- 
sona! friends  and  it  is  possible/  that  tiie  bullet  intended  for 
Jones  ^vas  accidentally  fii'ed  at  AFr.  Do^^'nes.  The  funeral  of 
the  murdered  nmn  was  attended  by  all  the  citizens  of  Calais 
and  the  body  laid  in  the  ^McColl  cemetery.  Ball  was  cai-ried 
to  Castine  whei'c  tin'  coui'ts  (»f  Washington  C'ounty  were  then 
held,  ti'ied  for  murder,  convicted  and  hanged." 

In  regai'd  to  this  tragedy  ^Ir.  Jones'  stor\'  did  in)t 
.'igree  with  that  of  the  counterfeiter  as  Mr.  Knowlton  has  it. 

said  that  the  captors  wei'c  scai'cely  prevented  from  kill- 
ing liini  instantly  and  that  he  was  barely  al)l(^  to  save  his  lif-^ 
l)y  iiiiiking  the  pi'omise.  and  accepting  tiie  money;  When  he 
I'eflerled  on  the  great  damage  these  nu'ii  were  doing,  he  be.- 
liev<d  that  his  duly  to  stoj)  theii-  work  was  gr'eatei'  than  his 
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obligation  to  keep  a  promise  extorted  from  him  under  sueh 
conditions.  The  story  as  Mr.  Jones  tohl  it  raises  a  some- 
what interesting  question  in  easuistry.  Some  of  our  family 
have  tried  to  show  that  this  ^Ir.  Jones  was  vei'y  remotely  if 
at  all  related  to  us.  I  frankly  confess  that  I  feel  just  as  if  lui 
Avas  my  brother  and  no  man  iviiows  what  he  would  do  if  sml- 
cienly  pliuiged  into  the  same  eonditions.  One  of  the  loved 
S()ots  of  my  I'hihlhood  was  the  (l(\sertiHl  old  01ap[)  house  aiul 
is  ])leasantly  related  to  the  Tact  that  that  l)uilding  of  aU 
uses,  was  for  a  time  a  eoopers'  shop,  llei'e  David  Hlaneh- 
ard  Jr.  went  into  the  ])arrel  liooj)  Ijusiness  for  a  time.  We 
scoured  the  woods  cut  evei-y  straight  young  ash  or  birch  that 
grew,  to  the  great  detriment  of  connng  forests  I  am  sure, 
l)ut  scientihc  foresti'y  was  then  and  is  now  hiuidreds  of  years 
ahead  of  us.  These  hoop  i)oles  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  at 
the  butt  anal  six  feet  long,  are  carefully  split  through  the 
middle  and  then  the  flat  side  shaved  smooth,  and  tlu^y  are 
the  hoops  ready  for  the  barrel  makers.  ]\lcQuade  was 

the  cooper  who  shaved  these  hoops  and  he  boarded  at  our 
house.  All  the  world  loves  a  good  Irishman  for  his  kind 
and  genial  wit,  and  I\lr.  iMc(^rade  vr^is  a  good  specimen  of 
that  interesting  race.  Around  our  evening  fires  he  told  us 
tlie  weird  story  of  the  cow ^hat  ate  the  man.  In  Ireland  at 
(»ne  time  the  curfew  rang  at  eight.  The  King's  Otficers  were 
instructed  to  hang  every  man  caught  out  of  doors  after  that 
hour.  An  unfortunate  citizen  was  delayed  and  on  the  road 
after  curfew.  As  he  very  cautiously  felt  his  way  in  the 
dai-k,  trying  of  coui'se  to  dodge  the  officers  all  around  him, 
lie  ran  into  the  body  of  a  man,  still  warm,  whom  the  King's 
men  had  just  caught  and  hanged,  on  a  convenient  tree. 
The  dead  man  had  on  a  pair  of  very  fine  new  boots  which 
the  man  trying  to  escape  needed  very  badly  but  which  he 
could  not  pull  off  the  man's  feet,  try  as  he  w.ould.  Failing 
in  that  he  whipi)ed  out  his  knife  and  cut  off  both  the  man's 
legs  at  the  knees  and  carried  boots  and  legs  along  with  him 
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his  ])i^i-il()u.s  Wfiy.  J.oaded  with  this  g^hastly  burden  our 
rel'iiticecaiiie  to  a  i)('asaiit's  ('al)in  and  g'cntly  knockinj^' 
l)(\!j;'ij;'('d  for  admission  to  save  his  life.  This  the  owner  stoutly 
refused  deelaring'  it  against  the  law  to  oj)en  doors  after  eur- 
few,  and  that  he  would  iH)t  iniixM'il  his  own  life  aiid  the 
liN'es  of  his  fannly  by  admitting  the  frightened  travelei-. 

''l>ut/'  said  the  owniu-,  ''the  eow  shed  is  elose  by  and  you 
may  crawl  iiilo  llmt  and  sleep  with  the  eow  if  \'ou  ^vant  to/' 
So  in  beside  the  cow  ei'awled  the  nmn  carrying  his  boots  and 
legs  wilh  him.  At  first  i)ee[)  of  day.  as  eai'ly  as  the  law 
;db>\\-e(i,  tlie  sti'angei'  crawled  out  of  his  idose  sleeping  (piar- 
{ers  and  hastened  away  foi'getting  the  l(^gs  and  boots  in  his 
iiasle,  and  lea\  ing  them  in  the  stra^v  beside  the  eow.  Soon 
aftei'  Biddy  the  house\\'ife  ^vent  out  to  milk  the  eow,  expect- 
ing to  find  the  stranger  there.  To  her  horror  she  found  thai 
tier  red  eow  liitherto  regarded  as  sane  and  safe  had  eaten  th" 
A  isitor  ejitirely  lea\dng  only  his  legs  and  boots.  In  awful 
terror  Hiddy  called  her  husband  and  childi'en  to  behold  the 
dreadful  sight  and  to  decide  what  should  be  doiu'  with  this 
most  dangei'ou.s  animal.  I  believe  that  with  stout  cords  and 
long  poles  they  got  her  away  to  the  butcher  who  promptly 
desj)atched  the  carni\'ei'ous  beast  before  she  ate  any  one  else. 
This  simple  and  charming  tale  is  f^peeially  adapted  to  soothe 
sweet  and  iniH)cent  children  just  before  they  are  sent  up- 
staii's  to  bed  and  we  made  IMr.  IMcQuade  t(-ll  it  with  all  the 
added  thrill  he  eould  throw  in,  every  night  as  long  as  he 
stayed  with  us. 

The  other  stoi'y  which  this  kind  Trisliman  told  us  was 
i:ot  as  ereejn'  as  this  our  favorite  tale,  but  it  was  better  than 
nothing  and  made  a  fair  encore.  A  man  bought  a  live  calf 
and  ])ut  it  in  his  wagon  to  carry  it  home.  Andy  saw  liini 
pass  the  tavern  and  bet  a  dollar  with  his  companions,  that 
he  couhl  steal  that  calf  out  of  the  man's  cart  and  not  be  de- 
tected, ))efore  the  driver  reached  home.  The  bet  was  taken 
and  Andy  set  out  to  accomplish  his  task.    He  cut  across  k)ts 
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{iiid  got  into  some  woods,  on  the  road  ahead  of  the  ealt'-nian, 
l)nt  beside  the  road  where  he  must  soon  pass.  Andy  had  on 
a  pail-  of  slioes  of  some  value,  and  lie  took  them  off  and 
droi)i)ed  one  in  the  road  on  one  side  of  a  short  liill  over 
whieli  his  vietim  would  soon  drive,  and  then  he  went  on  over 
the  hill  and  dropped  the  other  shoe  out  of  sight  of  the  first 
one  and  then  hid  in  the  bushes.  The  driver  eanu^  to  the. 
first  shoe  but  thinking  that  one  shoe  was  no  good  passed  by 
without  picking  it  u|).  J^ut  over  the  little  hill  he  saw  the 
(»ther  shoe,  and  immediately  knew  that  if  he  had  only 
])iek('d  up  the  first  one  he  would  tu)w  have  a  good  pair  of 
siu)es.  lie  therefor  hastened  back  to  get  the  first  shoe,  and 
Andy  stole  the  ealf  while  he  was  gone,  and  ran  away  with  it. 
It  is  very  strange  that  after  fifty  years  these  stories  of  the 
kindly  Irish  eooper  stay  with  me  and  1  can  eall  them  up  at 
pleasure  and  the  (puiint  figure  and  musical  brogue  arul  voire 
of  the  old  man  still  warm  my  heart.  I  WH)nder  just  how 
and  where  1  store  these  stories  away,  and  I  wonder  wIkm'i^ 
the  old  mail  is  in  tlie  iniiverse.  If  lie  has  ceased  to  be.  it  was 
i\n  awful  Avaste  of  most  in'omising  and  excellent  material, 
for  !ic  w;is  a  gentleman,  nlbeit  a  c()()])er  at  his  days  worlds. 

in  tiiese  chaj)ters  dealyig  with  the  Charlotti^  of  tlib 
grandsons  of  the  i)ioneei*s/l  cannot  be  sure  that  all  these 
tilings  are  my  earliest  I'ecollections  lieeause  I  have  lost  the 
<lates  of  St)  many  of  them.  My  earliest  i*ecollection  is  of 
>;(tniet liiiig  tliat  never  did  and  never  could  hav<'  happened, 
and  y^t  1  reiiieiiiber  it.  Ti)  j)iniis}i  m<'  for  some  fault,  father 
and  niotiier-  shut  iiie  in  the  liouse  alone  and  waik'ed  off  t()\var(l 
1  Uaiieliard 's  Coi-ners,  )>retending  tiiat  tliey  wei'e  going  to 
desert  me. 

1  nevei-  conld  l)ear  to  lie  deserted  in  Charlotte  and  so  I 
stood  on  a  chair  by  tlie  window  and  watched  tlu'in  i-ecedo, 
and  cried  all  1  l<ne\v  lio\\'  to.  wiiicii  was  probalily  wliat  niy 
sons  v.'onld  describe  as  "some  cry."  Of  course  tliat  never 
happened.     My  father  and  motlier  never  liad  any  time  to 
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])iii)isli  us  in  tluit  leisurely  and  seientifie  way.  They  knc^w  a 
luueh  shorter  and  ([uieker  method  of  approaeh.  I  reekon 
that  i  must  have  dreamed  this  and  somewhere  haek  in  my 
neural  machinery  the  lines  of  reality  and  of  imaj^ination  got 
iiopelessly  crossed.  I  have  always  had  that  diftieulty  of  dis- 
iirishing  Ixdween  facts  and  fancies  and  have  met  several 
others  like  nn\  [  have  occasionally  acted  as  chaplain  in 
asylums  and  prisons  and  have  there  seen  the  awful  results  of 
this  disease  of  mine  after  it  becomes  chi-onic.  Some  folks 
call  it  just  f)lain  lying  and  others  name  it  ell'lorescent  imag- 
ination. The  difference  depends  largely  on  your  social  po- 
sition and  your  hank  account.  Blessed  is  the  nnui  who 
nc\'ei-  mistakes  his  facts  for  his  fancii^s.  lie  is  not  very  in- 
teresting but  he  always  goes  to  hea\'en  when  he  dies  and  he 
can't  go  too  (iui(d<:.  1  also  tliiidi  that  I  renn'nd)er  the  funeral 
of  my  grandmotlier  Fisher  in  l.S(i()  Avhcn  1  was  tlii'ce  but 
maybe  not. 

I  i-cmcml)cr  my  mother's  brothc!"  Otis  Lincoln  .Ir..  honi" 
from  Gidtysburg  on  a  furlough.  lie  sho^vcd  us  t  lu^  nearly 
h(>aled  scar  where  a  miiiie  ball  had  j)assed  through  the  calf 
(d  his  leg  and  I  gazed  at  it  with  a  fascinated  terror.  I  w  vwx, 
N\'ith  father  once  to  Pembrok'e  oiU'  Su!'.(hiy  to  the  funeral  of 
sonu'  soldier  brought  honu'  for  Imrial.  There  was  a  snnill 
<  ()mpany  of  soldiers  present  that  loolud  fai'  niore  imposing 
to  me  than  any  nnlitary  pageantry  I  have  ever  seen  since, 
and  they  fired  three  V()ll(\\'s  as  tln^  last  s:duti'  over  tin-ir  com- 
i-ade's  grave.  I  was  jifraid  to  death  of  a  gun  Jind  moi'tnlly 
ashanu'd  of  nfy  fear,  and  those  volleys  scared  me  until  I  erieci 
and  father  took  me  home,  lie  made  no  allusion  to  my  fool- 
ishness and  probably  Inid  faint  hopes.  \^•Ilieh  ha\'e  never  been 
I'calized,  that  I  would  outgrow  it.  1  remcndx't'  my  father  as 
lie  stood  front  of  the  old  barn,  talking  \\\\\\  the  messenger 
^\  Iio  brought  him  his  fii-st  woi-d  ol'  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
Lincoln.  .M\' father's  face  as  he  hi',>t  heard  oi'  that  in- 
sane crime  buined   itself  into  my  vei'y  soul.     I  j'emember 
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mother  and  Aunt  Julia,  bilking  cakes  and  i)ies  and  gcxxlies 
and  carefully  and  lovingly  packing  them  into  a  box  to  send 
to  the  front  for  the  soldier  boy  Otis.  But  from  Charlotte, 
"\laiiu'  to  the  tields  of  Virginia  is  a  long  road  ami  they  found 
that  they  luid  been  mistaken  as  to  the  possibility  of  getting 
the  box  to  the  front  before  everything  spoiled. 

The  box  was  brought  home  therefore  and  we  ate  the 
contents.  I  fear  that  I  was  not  as  sorry  foi-  Tncle  Otis  as  I 
should  have  ])een.  1  have  dim  memoi'ies  of  talk  about  the 
draft  and  stories  of  battles  as  they  tiuidly  got  to  us.  It 
seems  strange  that  these  few  incidents  are  all  that  I  can 
possibly  recall  those  eight  years  of  \hv  great  civil  war  which 
ended  when  I  was  eight.  Any  boy  living  nearer  the  scene 
of  action  can  remember  much  more.  But  our  Plantation 
Avas  almost  as  remote  as  if  in  another  world  and  the  carriage 
aiul  clash  of  war  died  away  before  it  got  to  us  and  nothing 
}iap{)encd  to  impi'css  my  memory.  I  can  tell  the  names  of 
cN'cry  one  who  lived  in  Charlotte  from  1(S()0  to  1880,  those 
gi-andcliildren  of  the  |)i()iiecrs,  and  many  funny  things  ai)()ur, 
them,  but  I  am  not  going  to  do  it,  as  too  many  of  them  are 
still  alive  and  pretty  vigorous.  There  Avere  live  school  dis- 
tricts each  district  with  its  school  house,  in  the  town,  and 
beside  these  no  chui'ch,  ;-/'tore  or  other  public  building  was  in 
the  place.  When  asked  his  favoi-ite  color  Eugene  Field  used 
to  say  that  he  liked  any  color  so  long  as  it  was  red.  and  that 
Hcems  to  have  been  the  state  of  mind  of  builders  of  country 
.scluiol  houses  all  the  world  over.  At  least  for  a  long  lime 
one  of  the  most  effective  things  a  politician  can  do  with  a 
i/opular  audience  is  to  wax  ebxpient  over  ''The  Little  Ived 
School  House"  where  he  was  (>dm'at(Ml.  Men  tumble  over 
(  ach  other  to  vote  for  the  candidate  who  can  make  this 
allusion  with  tears,  but  now  we  have  woman  sulTrage.  some 
votei's  ^v\\\  have  sense  enough  to  ask  I'oi'  'further  and  moi't! 
cogent  reasons  Avhy  the  candidate  should  be  siipp(»rl (m I.  Wc 
did  tilings  different  in  Ohnilotte  and  (.nr  school  h.oiisc  \v;is 
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blue  witli  yellow  trimmings,  so  Thayer  says,  and  no  one  can 
appeal  to  any  voter,  on  the  ground  of  having  attended  school 
HI  that  sort  of  a  building.    We  had  plenty  of  good  ])lay  and 
tsehool  mates.    Little  Brad  lived  under  the  hill,    lie  was 
over  six  feet  tall  and  weighed  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds, 
and  wore  a  nuirdjer  seventeen  boot.    If  you  Avanted  to  stand 
])air  of  tliose  boots  on  a  barrel  head  you  had  to  have  two 
barrels.    We  meant  jjo  delieate  irony  in  alluding  to  him  as 
''Little  Hrad";  that  was  merely  our  way  of  distinguishing 
liim  from  his  fatluM*,  who  was  really  nuieh  the  smaller  of  the 
Lwo.    Little  lirad  and  Alvin  and  Will  used  to  go  to  school, 
and  for  some  reason,  known  only    to    school    urchins,  we 
j)icked  on  Little  lh*ad.    The  boys  used  to    catch    him  aiul 
Jiang  him  u[)  by  the  coat  collar  on  one  of  the  stout  clothes 
hooks  provided  in  the  entry.    Little  Brad,  in  this  helpless 
estate,  would  howl  and  kick  and  fill  the  whole  vicinity  ^vith 
language,  until  we  linhooked  him  and  he  got  Ins  feet  on  the 
lloor  again.    Lncle  Brad  grew  irritated  over  this  and  othei- 
loolish  tiMcks,  and  one  night  just  after  dar'k,  as  I  Avas  com- 
ing I'.omc  from  I'ncle  Leoiuird's,  Avho  ke[)t  the  l?ost  Office,  I 
met  LncK'  i>rad,  and  he  came  pretty  near  giving  nu^  the  lick- 
ing of  m\^  life.    I  was  scared  t/o  jelly,  but  succeeded  in  I'un- 
/liiig  faster  than  ,he  could  and  so  escaped.     Uncle  l>i'ad's 
c<i\vs  occasoinally  got  out  of  their  pasture  aiul  wandei'ed  up 
roward  our  place  in  search  of  nourishment  and  variety.  We 
\-oung  sinners  delighted  in  gi\ing  these  harmless  animals 
the  latter  by  catching  each  one  and  tying  a  dry  atul  rattling 
dead  limb  to  her  tail.    They  Avould  start  honu'  softly,  but  as 
the  branches  rattled  their  speed  would  increase  directly  as 
the  s(pmre  ol'  the  distance  aiul  in  a  minute  the  road  would 
be  full  of  cows.    Dear  faithful  Uncle  l^rad  and  Aunt  -lane. 
If  e\  ei'  1  get  to  heaven  where  they  ai-(\  they  maV  lick'  me  all 
they  plcnse,  to  teach  nu'  mannei's  and  morals.    Fi-ank'  and 
Fi'cd  lived  with  their  (i raiulmother  l>lanchar(l  at  the  corners. 
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AV(^  used  to  go  .swimming  eveiy  Saturdiiy  uiglit  iii  suiin^iei* 
over  to  Koiiiul  Pond. 

AVe  stoutly  maintained  that  we  were  eiean  after  this 
riot  but  we  eould  not  fool  the  old  folks  any.  We  had  t-) 
Jieat  a  pot  of  water,  and  get  u})  the  family  tul),  and  take  our 
Saturday  night  bath  regularly  with  soap.  The  one  that  gut 
to  it  first  liad  elean  water,  the  next  meek  sufferer  (unild  take 
his  ehoiee  between  serubbing  in  tluit  same  water  or  bringing 
a  fresh  su]){)ly  from  the  old  well  and  heating  that.  This 
custom  of  the  Saturday  night  bath  our  ancestors  l)rought 
from  Kngland. 

One  could  fill  a  dozen  books  like  this  with  jokes  and 
flings  at  this  ancient  donu'stic;  institution,  but  if  was  mIIo- 
getlier  too  solemii  a  mattei'  for  a  Oharlotte  boy  to  joke  al)i)ut 
it.  One  Spring  e\'ening  1  took  my  hebdomadal  ablution 
with  a  pot  of  boiling  sa{)  which  was  in  the  syrup  stage,  mis- 
taking it  for  water.  I  may  have  been  dean  sinc(%  but  this 
is  the  only  tinu'  in  my  life  when  any  one  conhl  ti'uly  sny  u\' 
me  that  1  was  both  sweet  ami  clean.  h'i-nnk  and  Vvi-d 
moved  to  i)Oston  which  was  then  and  still  is  the  acme 
human  achievement  l)ut  I  am  willing  to  bet  that  to  this  diiy 
they  re]nem])ei-  the  (^-harlotte  Satui'driy  night.  Latei-  David 
Hlanchai'd  dr.  mov(  (l  fr'on/i  the  Haley  road  out  to  Ulanchai  il  "s 
coi'n(M*s,  and'  br*ovight  his  childi-en,  whose  nanu's,  as  \ve  con- 
tracted theju,  i"an  like  this:  (Jil,  Hen.  Lizzie,  Lo,  l>at  niid 
("hi(dv  and  Mary  and  Steadman. 

Ohick  used  to  be  hungry  after  his  Saturday  night  swiui. 
in  fact  we  wcj'e  all  of!  us  always  hungry  both  bcfoi-e  nnd 
aftiM'  all  e\ents.  Chiidv  had  the  luitidy  habit  of  j)lunginu' 
his  hand  in  the  bt'an  pot,  and  scooping  up  a  handful  of  the 
( onteiits  and  conveying  it  to  his  mouth  in  eager  iiaste. 
the  sinner,  r(^s()lved  to  stop  this  bad  habit  of  his  >'oun u'-'i" 
broth(M'  and  teach  him  some  manners,  iind-  so  one  night  Ii  ' 
deftly  substituted  the  soft  soap  dish  for  the  bean  p"t. 
lu^adei-.  did  \  (»n  <'\'er  eat  ;iny  ( 'harlot  te  soft  soa|)       It  is  \vry 
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rich  and  satisfying  and  it  stands  by  one.  A  little  of  it  goes 
t'<  long  ways  as  diet.  Chiek  got  all  of  it  he  wanted  that 
jiight,  and  in  the  strength  of  that  meat  he  went  a  long  ways, 
—after  l^at. 

Up  the  long  hill  lived  Tsal)el,  Am  and  llime,  Susy,  and 
iM^'ra,  ehildren  of  Hiram  Hlanchard.  Tliey  were  a  clean  tine 
lot  that  later  moved  to  P]astport  and  invented  a  wa}'  to  make 
Fj'eneh  Sardines  out  of  l*assamaquoddy  herring  that  are  a 
I'ig  improvement  over  the  genuine  fish  of  that  gay  land.  In 
I'fic.t  Paris  sent  to  Iliram  l^lanehard  regularly  for  its  j)ure 
Preneh  Sardines. 

Harry  Ilaynes  was  a  gay  Lothario  and  an  amateur  play 
actor,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, — Charlotte  magnitude. 

Harry  did  chores  for  Uncle  Leonard,  and  took  good  care 
of  that  place  when  Ihiele  Leonard,  S([uire  Fisher,  had  to  go 
to  County  Court  at  ^lachias.  Harry  and  I  were  on  the  stage 
(aie  night  in  Jesse's  hall,  and  he  was  i)laying  the  part  of  a 
servant.  ]\ly  lines  were,  "Where  is  your  nuister,  sirrah?'* 
1  don 't  remend)er  Avhat  the  book  said  that  Harry  was  to 
answer,  but  that  never  made  any  diirerence  to  that  brilliant 
genius,  and  he  brought  down  the  house  by  the  literal  realism 
of  his  impromptu  answer  whieh  was,  ''Darn  him,  he  has  gone 
to  ]\rachias  to  attend  the  John  Fisher  trial."  The  play  from 
that  j)oint  is  rather  vague  in  my  mind,  but  no  matter,  the 
audience  was  satisfied  and  felt  that  it  had  had  its  money's 

The  Gardner  children,  Adelaide,  Austin,  Alice,  Arthur, 
Ansley,  Irving,  whose  father  ami  e\'ei'\'body  c^lse  always 
called S(;ott, "  and  Pyron  shorteniHl  into  "Hy,"  lived  be- 
yond the  school  house.  'I'he  mischief  those  boys  coidd  not 
Ihink  of  would  not  mi\ke  a  sticld'ul  of  t>'pe.  One  noon  houi'  of 
a  summei-  day,  they  saw  me  waiider  up  that  way  fi'om  tli'> 
siiniiiier  school,  and  instantly  wei'c  so  polite  thai  if  1.  had  not 
be>Mi  a  hopeless  simpleton  I  should  haA'e  kin)wn  they  had 
some  ti'ick  \\\)  ihv'w  sleeves.    They  coi'dially    invited,  yea 
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even  urged  ine  to  go  across  the  road  l)y  their  fence  and  treely 
help  niyselt*  to  their  wild  ras|)])erries  Avhi(di  grew  there  in 
abmuhince.  which  I  cheerfully  did  as  I  always  had  my  appe- 
tite with  nu\  As  I  ate.  a  few  well  difected  swittly  hui-led 
slones  hronght  a  swarm  of  angi'V  yellow  wasps  from  their 
nest  in  tlie  hollow  rail  of  the  fence,  and  in  an  instaid  1  wa,s 
j'ight  in  the  midst  of  the  sti'enuous  life. 

Strange  how  so  sinall  a  creature  can  strike  so  hard,  and 
how  every  body  considers  it  a  killing  joke  excejit  the  victim. 

Edith  and  Annie  and  Will  llutf  were  just  be>'ond,  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill  and  further  along  the  Clunufler  chil- 
(iren,  Augustine,  Flora,  Oscar,  Eunice,  Chick,  Increase, 
George  and  Melvin  and  Elmer.  Then  Ansel,  Ambrose,  Clara 
and  Horace  Fisher.  I  tell  you  the  old  Plantation  luid  some 
young  folks  in  those  happy  days. 

There  were  forty  or  fifty  boys  and  girls  in  that  old 
school  district  No.  3  in  my  day,  and  ninety  percent  of  them 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  childreu  of  the  pioneers.  Up  on 
I\It.  Tom,  Vira,  and  Sadie  and  Fraiik  and  AVill  Gardner 
lived,  and  they  luid  to  go  more  than  two  miles  to  get  to 
school,  round  the  road  or  less  than  one  mile  across  lots 
through  the  woods.  One  winter  noon  hour  at  school,  led 
by  Ansel,  and  the  big/ boys,  we  marched  up  ^\t.  Tom  and 
l)ack  to  tramp  a  clean  hard  path  through  the  deep  snows  for 
the  Gai-dner  girls.  Ansel,  even  in  those  da^^s  was  acquiring 
a  ha})it  which  he  never  outgrew,  of  allowing  nothing  to  ob- 
struct the  paths  to  the  top  of  Mi.  Tom,  aiul  he  had  his  reward 
foi"  Sadie,  the  sweetheart  of  those  days,  has  ])een  his  true  and 
loving  Avife  a  good  many  years  since  we  tramped  that  snow 
I>ath.  Fraidc  died  with  brain  fever  we  were  told,  and  it  was 
the  first  death  and  the  first  funeral  that  I  remem])er.  I 
could  weave  love  stories,  dozens  of  them,  into  this  account 
of  Charlotte.  l)ut  we  always  tluuight  love  stories  silly,  but 
we  all  got  there  just  the  sairie. 

In  the  old  >^isher  home  we  boys  got  on  in  devious  way??. 
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Tlie  ])areiits  and  elders  left  us  one  day,  and  Link, — which 
^vas  our  disrt\si)eetfnl  local  Avay  of  uaining  Jjineoln,  the  old- 
est sou, — clind)ed  the  old  bitter  apple  tree  l)ack  of  the  Avaj^^on 
house,  and  a  rotten  brauch  broke  aud  he  fell  uuuiy  feet  and 
struck  on  a  I'oek  head  iirst.  If  you  fell  at  all  in  Charlotte 
you  stru(dv  a  rocdv  rndess  your  fall  was  a  fall  upwards  and 
then  1  don't  know  what  you  did  strike.  Why  the  boy  was 
not  instantly  killiMl  is  one  of  the  mysteries.  For  some  hours 
lie  ^vas  out  of  his  uiind,  ami  (Jraiulmother  l^lan^hard  took 
care  of  him  until  father  and  uu)ther  came  home.  This  samo 
rash  brother  celebrated  one  day  by  holding  a  horn  fidl  of 
powder  in  one  haiul  and  ])ouring  the  contents  of  the  horn 
onto  a  lighted  match  held  in  the  other  hand.  The  result 
shook  the  county  and  the  next  Spring  father  found  a  piece 
of  that  powder  horn  in  the  field  back  of  the  barn.  Link  did 
not  seem  to  notice  it.  lie  found  a  fine  bumble  bees  nest  in  a 
liollow  rail  in  the  orchard  fence,  and  we  agreed  that  we  must 
Lave  that  honey.  One  of  us  would  put  a  bee  veil  over  his 
face,  and  mittens  on  his  haiuls,  and  with  a  Spruce  limb,  kill 
th(^  bees  as  they  innocently  sauntered  forth,  wdiile  the  other 
.should  encourage  them  to  move  faster,  by  pounding  the 
(»ther  end  of  the  rail.  1  insisted  on  taking  the  veil  and  Link 
oid  not  deny  me  that  privilege^  He  always  gave  me  every 
lliing  1  wanted  esj)ecially  when  he  did  not  Avant  it.  AVell 
sunt  enough  the  scheme  worked,  only  the  bees  did  not  saun- 
ter even  if  it  was  Sunday,  with  father  and  mother  gone  to 
Calais  to  meeting.  Those  bees  came  right  out  with  their 
working  cluthes  on,  promptly  on  tinu\  and  ready  for  busi- 
ness. The  veil  stopped  their  savage  charge  just  as  it  would 
Lave  stopped  a  rifle  bullet,  Avhich  was  not  so  any  one  would 
notice  it.  It  was  a  great  day,  and  my  head  swelled  with 
V'ride  over  it.  In  fact  the  next  morning  when  I  went  up  to 
AnseFs  to  fill  an  engagement  I  had  with  liim  to  help  him 
gather  the  hay  over  on  ]\I()Osehorn  meadows,  my  face  was  so 
puffed  \\\)  that  he  did  not  recognize  me  and  set  the  dog  on 
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me.  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  no  boys  and  girls  in  all 
tile  world  ever  had  as  much  fun  and  all  roimd  wholesome 
clean  life  as  Ave  had, — the  grandchildren  of  the  Olun'lott'.^ 
pioneers. 


JOSEPH  W.  ('IIANl)LKR 


CHAPTER 
THE  TOWN  MEETINGS 


TfKJ\K  are  those  who  will  (^xpect  to  find  in 
this  story  of  a  Down  East  Plantation, 
more  or  less  dialiH-t.  It  is  ^'enerally  sup- 
])ose(l  that  eaeli  section  of  Auieriea.  or  of 
llie  world,  luis  its  local  peculiarities  of 
])rononnciation,  and  that  in  oi'der  to  1)'^ 
int(^resting"  a  wi'iter  nnist  show  tins  pecu- 
liar dialect  by  sjudling's  that  are  fearfidly  ami  wonderfully 
niad»'.  .Maiiu'  dialect  ha.s  l)een  sj)ecially  exi)loited  as  funny. 
AVliy  not  ^^'rite  a  Charlotte  dialect  story?  lieeause,  urdess  I 
am  entirely  nustak'i'n  in  my  ]n/enn)ry  there  was  no  special 
Char!<i1t('  dialect  amoii<i'  the  ])iorH'er's  of  the  Plaidation  and 
thcii-  dcscciidants  for  two  t;'en  era  t  ions.  Very  likely  there; 
may  ne  a  dialect  now  in  these  new  tinu's  and  A\dien  a  wcw 
stork  !uis  taken  possession  ol'  so  nniny  oi"  the  old  homes,  hut 
it  Avas  not  tlu'i'i'  in  my  day. 

Of  course  1  camu^t  (daim  that  we  were  all  sedndars  an<l 
])Urists  in  the  use  of  our  nK)ther  ton<2,'ne,  but  ^^liat  1  do  assert 
is  that  we  had  do  dialect  that  departed  widtdy  from  faii'l}' 
coi'r'.'-t  form.  1  ln\e  ln'^'er  heard  better  Hnjj;'lish  spoken  in 
a  .iir'iiij)  of  ('(pial  si/e  than  I  heard  all  my  boyhood  life  in  Xo. 
•o.  It  would  be  nnudi  easier  to  write  a  funny  dialect  story 
about  the  I 'niN-ei'sity  of  Chicajj;"o.  and  ])i'esnnui bly  about  any 
oth«')'  )iiodern  college,  than  it  is  to  write  su(di  a  stoiw  of  the 
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Chai-lotte  of  1800  to  1880.  Today  Avlien  my  hat  blew  off  and 
went  rolling  round  the  corner  on  Quadrangle  Clul),  and  1 
was  tr'ying  to  ehase  it  effieiently  and  at  the  same  time  [)re- 
serve  my  dignitx',  I  heard  a  sweet  young  student  remark. 
^'AVill  yer  git  outer  the  guy  persooin  his  lid."  On  my  re- 
turn home  I  asked  my  two  sons,  who  are  college  students,  to 
tell  me  just  the  way  that  a  truly  educated  person  wonhl 
liave  (h\scrihed  that  cliase.  Tlu'y  infoi'med  ine  tlmt  the  re- 
mark that  I  heard  must  have  been  made  by  a  Freshman  just 
from  High  School,—  that  a  Senior  would  ha\'e  said,  "rij)c  tlie 
boob  chasin  his  Kelley."  I  recently  heard  a  college  stnib'iit 
rermirk,  ain't  takin  no  English  this  tei'm,"  and  that  is 
more  dialect  than  1  evei'  heard  in  Charlotte  in  my  life.  I 
lived  down  east  twenty  years  and  never  heard  a  Phmt.dion 
No.  o  resideid  say  Daown  Fast,  or  haow,  or  caow,  or  naow. 

An  old  IIari)ers'  ^lagazine  printed  before  the  wai',  had 
h  picture  in  the  Drawer,  of  a  school  nuister  telling  some  chil 
dren  that  their  mothei*  Avas  calling  them.    The  oldest  chihl 
re]>lied  to  him,  ''Her  aint  a  calling  we,  us  ch>n 't  Ix^long  t(> 
she." 

AVe  never  talked  that  way  in  Oharlotte.  AVe  had  no 
High  School  iM)r  Oollege,  ^'uid  none  of  us  had  ever  been  t(^» 
Boston,  and  we  could  not  have  been  exi)ected  to  luive  a  dia- 
lect. We  studied  Tower's  Grammar,  and  learned  how  to 
parse  Po])es'  Essay  on  ]\Ian,  and  could  do  all  the  sums  in 
Greenleaf's  Ai-ithmetic,  or  Colburn's  .Mental  Arithmetic, 
ami  wt'  I'cad  good  books  and  sbnig  and  profanity  and  bad 
English  Avere  distinctly  discouraged. 

J  did  hear  a  ('harh)tte  man  say  om-e  A\iien  lu'  was  asked 
Avhat  he  lik'cd  best  to  eat, — "  ^le  chief  holt  is  pertaters," 
but  lie  was  no  relati{)n  to  the  i)ioneei*s,  and  we  did  not  re- 
gard his  talk  as  funny  but  as  sin. 

'i'he  ])ioncers  of  our  Plantation  got  on  without  any  b'gal 
town  meeting  until  1821.  That  is  for  about  twelve  or  firteen 
vears  after  the  li\'e  h'isiiers.  and  the  thi'ee  Pridueses,  and  the 
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Damons  and  ]\r(;Glaui'lins  aiul  KSpragiies  got  tliere.  "When 
they  did  begin  to  liold  town  meetings  it  was  no  mob  of  men 
talking  the  diabK-t  of  the  ignorant  and  uncouth.  These 
])ioneers  had  behind  them  generations  of  training  as  Engiish- 
iiK'n  in  self  government,  and  there  was  never  a  more  digni- 
fied and  orderly  legal  body  on  earth  of  its  size,  than  these 
pioneer  farmers  fi^lt  themseh'es  to  be. 

in  1821  the  Phnitation  thought  itself  important  enough 
to  have  a  Town  .Meeting.  '^riie  Disti'iet  had  been  for  one 
}eai'  the  Stat(^  of  Maine  aiul  not  a  fi*agnuMit  of  .Massaehu- 
{^etts.  it  is  still  to  be  four  years  before  No.  3  gets  lunned 
(•harlotte,  but  the  Plantation  is  feeling  its  growing  pains, 
8o  William  MeOlauflin,  who  having  eighteen  (rhiblren  might 
liaN'e  had  a  town  meeting  right  in  his  own  house  any  tinui 
and  whom  1  have  no  doubt  often  did  have,  walked  or  rode 
horse  l)a<'k  thi'ough  the  woods  five  or  six  miles  to  Dennys- 
ville,  and  fiiuis  the  ofHee  of  S(juire  1>.  Joints,  my  Great 
Grandfathei",  and  between  them  they  comjjose  the  following 
impressive  ])id)li(-  document. 

COrNTY  OF  WASIllNG^rON  Jf^. 

.  To  William  ^leGlauflin,  a  ])rineipal  inhal)itant  of  tlce 
]*lantation  called  No.  in  said  County, — greeting.  In 
obedience  to  a  ])i'ec('pt  from  (Jeo.  S.  Smith,  Es<p,  'Jh'c^asurer 
of  said  County  of  AVasliington,  directed  to  me,  one  of  the 
fjustict's  of  tlu^  Peac(\  ^vithill  ;ind  for  svu-li  connty  dwelling 
near  said  Plantation,  you  are  hereby  required  in  the  imme 
of  tli(*  State  of  .Maine,  to  notify  ;nid  wai'n  the  inhabitants  of 
said  Pl;nit;it  ion.  (|iialifie(l  to  vote  for  (b)ve]*iior,  to  meet  ;it 
tlie  dwelling  house  of  Ahi;di  Damon,  in  s;ii(l  Pbnital  ion.  on 
I\loii(l;iy  1  he  1  hirl  iel  h  (biy  (tf  •)  uly  at  two  o  'clock'  in  the  al't  cv- 
nooii  to  choose  suc-h  officei's  as  IMantations  ai'e  authoi'i/ed  to 
choose,  by  the  act  entitled  "An  jo-t  concerning  the  Assess- 
ment and  colb'ction  of  taxes  passed  .March  !21,  1S21." 
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Hereof  fail  not,  and  make  retnrn  to  me  of  this  AVarraut, 
and  your  doings  thereon,  and  the  doings  of  said  Phmtation  iii 
consequence  thereof,  on  or  before  the  sixth  day  of  August 
next.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  sixth  day  of  July 
1821. 

JU^]NJAM1N  K.  JONES,  Es-i. 

The  Phmtation  was  just  as  dignified  in  its  {)r()C('dure  a^ 
Englisinnen  in  Jjon(h)n  since  .Magna  Charta,  and  the  bnsiiu'ss 
of  that  band  of  English  freemen  down  in  the  Maine  woods 
was  as  hiwfully  done  as  is  that  of  any  metroi)olis.  Today 
there  is  not  a  precinct  in  the  city  of  Chicago  or  New  York 
that  i)Uts  an  issue  to  be  \'otcd  ui)on  l)efore  the  \'otci's  so  sim- 
ply, clearly  and  sensibly  as  this.  E\'cry  year  sinci^  nwd  as 
much  oftt'uer  as  the  to^\'n  business  demands  a  similar  legal 
warrant  has  been  j)osted  on  the  guide  posts  and  the  school 
liouse  doors  all  over  toAvn  and  the  freenu'u  have  mvt  and  de- 
Ijatctl  and  \'oted.  In  all  these  years,  as  far  as  1  know,  it 
nevei'  occui'cd  to  any  wonmn  in  the  Plantation  that  she  want- 
ed to  vote,  or  ought  to  have  the  right  to  do  so  it'  she  did 
want  it.  She  stayed  home  and  took  care  of  the  babies,  and 
kept  the  bears  from  eadii^g  the  pigs  and  laiid)s  and  heifers, 
.ind  |u-ei)ared  a  hot  supj)er  for  her  liege  loid  on  his  retui-n 
from  the  all  day  to\\'n  meeting,  if  any  one  supposes  how- 
ever that  the  women  had  lio  \'oice  and  influence  in  the  Plan- 
tation atffdi's  that  simply  sho\vs  that  they  do  not  know  us. 
The  n;en  pulfed  out  their  chests  with  murh  dignitx'  and  tried 
to  look  theii'  parts  as  the  lords  of  ci'cation  but  as  a  fact  they 
were  simply  pupi)ets  going  through  the  motions  that  they 
imd  to  when  their  wives  i)ullcd  the  strings.  The  icsidt  nf 
this  imposing  legal  document  put  ovei-  by  S(iuire  -lones  and 
AVilliam  Mcdllaut'lin  was  as  follows. 

In  obedience  to  the  foregoing  wai'rant  the  inhabitants  of 
Plantation  No.  ;>  met  at  the  liouse  of  Mr.  A])iah  Damon  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  July,  A.  1).  1821  when  ami  where  the 
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following  business  was  transacted.  Chose  William  .Me(Tlanf- 
lin  -\l()deratoi' ;  Samuel  Lewis,  Clerlv ;  Samuel  Lewis,  Isaae 
(lardiier  and  John  ^leGlauflin,  Assessors;  increase  Fisher, 
ColhM-tor,  with  5%  for  collecting  taxes.  Chose  Jolin 
S[)ra;,^ue,  Plantation  Treasurer;    True  recoi-d. 

SAM[;EL  .Al.  LEWIS, 

Plantation  Clerk. 

Tlu'  wai'rant  was  a  good  deal  longer  than  the  hiisiin'ss 
Avas,  and  it  seems  like  a  big  foundation  for  so  small  a  result, 
but  so  it  is  with  legal  i)rocedure.  Stand  up,  Charlotte  boys 
and  Liirls  and  tell  who  Samuel  .M.  Le^\'is  Avas  rind  where  he 
li\ed.*  Can  it  l)e  that  AVe  fail  t<»  honor  our  first  Plantation 
Cb-rk  ?  j^efoi'e  you  sit  down  you  might  tell  us  wli(>  William 
and  .b)hn  Medlauflin  Avere  and  whei'e  their  houses  stood  ami 
just  Avhere  the  house  of  Abiah  Damon  Avas  at  Avhich  tins  lii'sr 
ioA\'n  nuHding  Avas  held.  Do  you  say  that  it  is  of  no  account 
to  renu'nd)er  the  men  of  our  little  obscure  Plantation  ?  I  tt  ll 
you  it  is.  An  honest  intelligent  man  or  wonmn  in  Planta- 
ton  No.  3.  is  just  as  im|)ortant  ami  useful  to  Cod  and  ]\\i\n, 
tis  the  biggest  citizen  of  the  biggest  city. 

Almost  a  hundred  years  ^'have  passed  since  this  lirst 
toAvn  meeting  Avas  held,  and  there  has  ])eeji  no  year  since 
without  one  or  more  such  assemblies.  .Many  tinu's  these 
meetings  Avere  held  at  tlu'  house  of  Abiah  Damon,  then  the, 
big  fnn  of  Ebene/er  h'ishc]-  was  often  used.  h'or  a  long  time 
the  vacant  Clapj)  house  near  1  danehai-d's  Coi'ur'i's,  or  an  old 
shop  or  store  at  the  cornel's  Avas  the  Pbudation  Foruu!,  tlu'U 
Jess.'  Spragues'  Hall  at  Pound  Pond.  Avliich  hall  that  ve- 
maikable  lucM'hanie  I'rected  A\'ith  an  a.\e  and  a  harroAv  tooth 
for  tools,  but  Avhieh  yet  stood  plumb  and  s(puire  I'oi'  many 
years.  Since  my  day,  in  the  sumnu'i'  <d'  ISS:].  the  (Ji'anu'e 
Hall  has  been  erected  at  Hlancharcrs  ("orners  almost  on  the 
exact  site  of  the  old  Clai)p  house,  and  this  is  now  the  meet  in g 
l)lac(»  foi'  all  toAvn  interests.    Often  when  the  to^\'n  had  a  lo- 
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cu]  problem  to  settle,  the  meeting  would  he  called  at  the 
very  spot  in  (piestion.  For  instance  the  meeting  one  year 
was  held  at  the  school  house  in  District  No.  3,  to  see  if  that 
building  could  not  be  enlarged  to  serve  both  for  school,  and 
for  town  meetings.  Another  meeting  was  held  where  tlie 
Ohio  Brook  crosses  the  road  near  Daniel  Youngs'  old  home. 
This  was  in  1870  and  a  new  bi'idge  must  l)e  built  there  the 
longest  and  most  ex[)ensive  we  had  to  build.  After  every 
l)ody  had  walk(^d  rouml  and  inspected  the  spot,  and  emitted 
ri,n  amazing  amount  of  architectural  wisdom,  they  chose 
Levi  Fisher  moderator,  and  called  for  bids  tlu^n  and  there. 
Leonard  Fisher  offered  to  build  the  ])ridge  for  a  hundred 
dollars,  but  Lucas  Gardner  refused  to  stand  for  any  such 
reckb\ss  expenditure  of  i)id)lic  funds  as  that  and  said  that  h.' 
"".vould  do  the  job  for  eighty-five  dollars  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  the  contract  was  his.  For  that  enornu)Us  sum  of 
money  Lueas  built  a  bridge  that  was  good  for  forty  years 
aiid  may  be  there  yet  for  all  I  km)w  to  the  contrary.  A  de- 
tailed account  of  all  these  town  nu^etings  sinee  1821  would 
be  dull  reading  but  a  few  points  have  interest.  One  such 
I)oint  of  interest  is  the  new  names  of  settlers  that  api)ear  in 
these  early  records  and  tlu^  fact  that  today  no  one  seems  to 
know  when(*e  they  came,  or  where  in  Charlotte  they  lived, 
an  1  Avhithei'  they  migr'ated.  *  By  far  the  most  important  and 
exjxMisive  business  our  ])i()neers  have  on  their  hands  is  the 
public  roads.  So  far  th.ey  seem  to  have  been  simply  paths 
ajid  trails.  At  the  second  meeting,  in  1822,  thev  chose  sur- 
Ycyors  to  lay  out  all  roads,  aiul  s{n'ved  notice  that  all  bai's 
and  gat(^s  should  be  ]-emoved  fi'om  town  roads  before  the 
end  of  that  year.  They  raised  ^700  foi'  I'oads,  .+2(10  for 
Schools,  and  +;")()  foi-  contingent  expiMiscs.  Later  in  the  year 
a  special  meeting  was  callcHl  and  it  Avas  I'cpoi'ted  that  Letija  - 
min  Jones  had  laid  out  five  j)lantati(jn  I'oads.  '  Tin.'  names 
not  mentioiU'd  before  that  a{)pear  in  records  of  this  Xi'iw  arc 
Isaac  (Jardner,  Ilosea  Smith,  h^phraini  Nilcs,  and  the  next 
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ycai*,  Luther  Jjakin.  Jii  1825,  the  reeords  of  the  Plantation 
cease  and  those  of  the  Town  of  Charlotte  first  appear.  The 
name  of  the  town  did  not  })lease  all  our  pioneers.  They 
Neenied  to  think  that  they  might  have  had  something  to  say 
on  that  matter,  and  were  not  interested  in  the  cognomen  of 
John  Vance's  favorite  wife.  In  1832  they  voted  to  petition 
the  Ijegislature  to  clumge  their  name  to  Roxberry  or  J^ox- 
berry,  1  can't  quite  make  out  which.  I  am  sorr^^  tliat  they 
could  not  have  stuck  to  David  Fisher's  old  "  Pennanui([Uo!i. " 
The  name  remained  Chai'lotte  however,  and  the  heavy  prob- 
](^m  of  roads  was  always  with  them.  In  1825  the  town  voted 
$800  for  roads,  and  $50  to  l)uy  a  town  plow,  and  two  scrap- 
ers, and  six  crowbars.  These  soon  became  everyl)ody's 
])rivate  jn'operty,  and  the  to^vn  voted  to  charge  a  dollar  a 
day  for  the  i)rivate  use  of  the  town  plow,  and  not  to  lend 
tlie  crowbars  at  all.  The  scrapers  are  not  nu'utioned,  evi- 
dently one  year's  use  among  Charlotte  stones  and  stumps 
finished  them. 

The  road  budget  kept  at  al)out  this  sum,  with  slight  in- 
crease, until  in  183-i  they  voted  the  sum  of  $2000  for  roads, 
which  they  later  reduced  to  $500,  ^uul  in  1835  they  voted 
$2227  to  build  the  Western  Count^^  road.  Town  Clerk  Rob- 
ert Newcome,  was  mad  at  this  enormous  tax,  and  he  wrote 
in  the  town  books  not  only  what  the  town  \'oted  but  his 
private  opinion  of  the  whole  businc^ss.  lie  declared  that  it 
was  a  put  up  job,  that  thei'e  were  no  voters  pi'cseid,  to  speak 
of,  except  the  i^ridges  fanuly,  whieli  l)y  this  time  ai'e  pretty 
near  a  majoi-ity  in  the  town,  and  that  they  voted  the  \vhole 
contract  to  themselves,  and  he  ]n'()t(^sted.  Xo  one  els.^ 
SiH'med  to  be  disturl)ed  and  if  ai'y  one  has  cA'er  been  over 
the  Western  County  road,  he  will  be  couNinccd  that  the  par- 
tics  that  luiilt  it  for  $2227,  had  no  dishonest  profit  coining  to 
them.  The  road  question  is  still  ^vith  C'harlotte.  Some 
years  tliey  ai'c  deep  in  de])t  on  account  of  it,  mainly,  ami 
other  years  they  seem  to  make  good.     In  my  day  at  least  the 
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aiiioniits  voted  for  reads  never  meant  a  cash  payment;  wc 
Avorked  out  our  road  taxes  at  twelve  and  a  lialf  cents  au 
hour  for  a  man,  eight  cents  for  a  boy,  and  a  pair  of  liorses, 
or  yoke  of  oxen  were  worth  as  much  as  a  man.  The  results 
we  produced  were  fearful  and  wonderful,  and  we  rendered 
any  ])iece  of  road  we  touched  almost  impassible  for  a  lonj^ 
time.  Teamsters  wo\dd  di-ive  mib's  to  get  I'ound  a  piece  of 
road  after  we  had  "fixed"  it. 

Next  to  roads  in  cost  were  our  schools.  In  182?,  the 
town  chose  S.  ]\1.  Lewis,  TTosea  Smitli  and  Isaac  Gai-dinn-,  to 
divide  the  Plantation  into  three  districts,  whicli  stood  for 
hbout  twenty  years  when  the  mimber  was  increased  to  fi\'e, 
wlitM'e  it  remains  to  tliis  day,  and  schools  go  on  about  as  th..» 
])ioneers  started  them.  Another  question  was  ahout  stray 
f.nimals.  They  had  Hog  Reeves,  and  Pence  VieAVers,  and 
Field  Di'ivers,  and  Pounds,  and  ]*ound  Keepers  from  the 
start.  John  Annis,  Robert  Bugby,  Joseph  Damon,  Jacob 
Oai'dner,  are  names  of  men  elected  to  these  important  offi- 
ces. The  first  Pouiul  was  AVilliam  McGlauflin's  ])arn-yard, 
iiud  he  was  l\)uiul  Keeper.  In  1826  the  town  voted  to  build 
a  round  out  of  "Sedar, "  forty  foot  sfpiare,  on  the  ledge  just 
noi'th  of  F1)enezer  Fish(/r's  barn.  I  remember  as  a  cliild 
])laying  with  the  timbei's  that  marked  the  remains  of  that 
])()uiid,  which  could  not  liave  been  vei*y  solidly  constrvu-teii. 

we  rexerted  to  private'  barn-yards  until  they  l)ui]t  Iho 
present  solid  st]'uctur(\  if  it  is  there  now,  near  the  home  of 
AnseV  h^ishei'. 

The  ])roblem  of  graveyards  also  came  bef()r(^  the  l^laiita- 
tion  Meeting,  and  in  1820  they  chose  Fbenezer  h'ishcr,  the 
rliistice  of  tile  Peace,  and  J(>}in  lii'idges.  and  llosea  Smith  to 
select  three  places  for  this  purpose.  The  next  year  this 
"Gojumitty "  ]-eported  that  they  liad  ])urchas(Ml  a  (piarlcr  of 
an  acre  of  Robei't  Bridges  for  foiii-  dollai's;  a  quarter  of  an 
f.cre  from  John  Hughes  for  two  dollai's.  Tlu^se  were  on 
Damon  and  Smith  Ridges.      'I'lie  i)urchase  of  t)ie  Hound 
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]^>ll(l  ji;riive  yard  is  not  mentioned  as  to  price,  l)iit  it  ^va.s 
bought  about  that  time  of  William  Gallison. 

Tile  names  of  David  Blanehard,  Joseph  Tarbell,  Samuel 
Griffin,  a})pear  in  the  records  about  1880.  In  188;]  the  to^^'n 
chose  a  ''Fish  Committy."  Probable  this  was  a  job  put  up  by 
the  Hi-idges  family  to  Ivcep  the  Fishers  subdued.  We  are  not 
told  who  the  ('onrmittee  was  l)ut  no  doubt  it  was  Horace 
Ilaynes,  and  David  P>lanchard  Jr.  In  1881  the  town  indefi- 
nately  ])ost|)oned  an  ai'ticle  to  license  persons  to  retail  spirits 
to  be  di'unk  in  tln^r  homes  and  sh()[)s,  so  tlie  Plantation  A\ent 
'"dry,"  from  the  start.  The  iianie  of  Pobert  Pamsey  aj)- 
l)ears  as  Town  (leik  in  1885,  and  in  188G  William  P.  .Alahar 
began  his  life  work  as  selectmjui  of  Charlotte.  In  1887  it 
appears  that  Charlotte  had  its  share  of  Dnited  States  revenue 
money  paid  them  ami  they  voted  to  k(^ep  it  in  the  treasury, 
Imt  later  voted  to  divide  it  among  the  iidiabitants.  llow 
much  it  was  I  have  not  ascertained.  War  was  always  an 
item  in  the  town  budget  remote  from  clash  of  arms  as  w«5 
were.  In  18'2!)  the  town  voted  to  i)ay  fifty  cents  to  every 
soldier  who  had  to  go  out  of  town  to  inspection.  In  1880 
t  h(\v  voted  to  |)ay  twenty-five  cents  to  evei-y  solditu'  on  mus- 
ter day.  In  18(52  Charlotte  voted  eighty  dollars  to  the  family 
(»f  eacii  volunteer,  and  fifty  d(/illars  to  William  Con(\  Asa 
I'hipps.  and  John  Annas  who  wei'e  at  the  front.  To  do  this 
th(\v  authoi'ized  the  town  treasur(M*  to  l)orro^v  a  thousand 
dollars  at  interest  not  exceeding  ten  ])crceiit.  The  Planta- 
tion Avas  loyal,  ev(Mi  if  a  i-itizen  or  two  did  I'cfuse  to  shave 
his  whiskers  until  Pee  won.  After  the  wai*  the  government 
tried  to  e(|ualize  tlu^  towns  as  to  bounty  nH)ney  they  had 
paid  out.  In  this  way  Charlotte  had  two  five  hundi-cd  dol- 
lar iiderest  beai'ing  bonds,  which  Pncle  [jcotiard  dcclaicd 
was  more  than  they  e\'er  })aid  out.  Aftei"  a  while  the  ti'cas- 
:  I  T  g'ol  tired  oi"  clii)ping  the  coupons  off  these  l)onds.  and 
o!:(^  ol"  them,  and  })ai-t  of  the  other  was  used  to  'l)uild  th(^ 
town  hall,  and  the  I'cst  went  to  ])ay  some  debts.    In  18()1  the 
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town  vott'd  to  purc-liase  of  Oluu'livs  .Mc'Al[)iiH'  jibout  nine 
{.Jorcs  of  land  on  (Jallison  Hill  to  eniari^'c  tlu'  old  Hound  PoUvl 
gra\"('yai*d  of  tlto  pioneers,  and  in  TSiif)  tlii.s  ]H'^^'  land  Avas 
l)]olt('d  into  lots,  and  terraees  made  a(■ro^■s  the  hillside,  the 
woi'k  bein^  larg'ely  done  at  a  "Bet^"  vs  here  evei'vlxxly 
turned  out  to  help,  and  Lueas  (Jardner  (d'ficien tly  diroctt'd 
the  jol).  The  toAvn  Avas  thrifty  in  another  Avay  also.  The 
.P('inl)roke  Iron  Worlds,  by  their  liig'h  dam,  I'aised  the  snrfacc 
(d'  l*ennama,(pion  lake  and  flooded  the  iideryal  hcdween  that 
and  Ivonnd  Pond,  in  my  boyhood  the  water  Avas  IVom  four 
to  ei^ht  feet  deep  all  over  that  interval,  often  floodino-  the 
road  by  Kound  ]*ond.  Wliat  a  jjaradise  it  Avas  for  fish  and 
t'oAvl  and  muskrats.  In  those  days  it  was  boating'  all  oA'er 
that  intei'val,  AA'here  befoi'e  and  since,  it  recpiired  skill  to  jj^t^, 
a  canoe  throngh  the  slender  outlet  of  Kound  Pond,  into 
I'ennannifpion  lake.  In  1868  the  toAvn  voted  to  aeeej)t  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  damages,  and  thirty  dollars  a  year 
as  long  as  the  dam  stood.  Later  the  iron  comi)any  neglected 
payments,  and  suits  were  often  threatened,  until  at  last  thfs 
<;om])any  took  its  mills  aAvay  from  Pembi'olve,  the  dam  de- 
cayed and  liouiul  Pond  outbd,  floAved  unvexed  to  the  sea, 
when  there  Avas  anything  to  floAv.  The  toAvn  business  has 
g'one  on  this  almost  hund/'ed  years  Avith  as  nnudi  sense  and 
as  little  folly, as  is  seen  anyAvhere  in  tlie  management  ot 
public  affairs. 

Sonudimes  it  Avas  out  of  debt,  and  then  Avas  dee))  undtM* 
its  obligations.  At  all  times  the  f)eople  thought  taxes 
onornrous  and  sAvore  more  or  less  at  the  officials,  Avtiich  tliey 
still  do  over  the  Avhole  civilized  Avorld.  The  toAvn,  like  the 
nations  of  the  world,  has  often  believed  that  it  saved  itsclt 
l)y  borroAving  money,  and'  ])aying  intei'cst  that  soon  footed 
up  more  than  the  original  debt,  and  still  leaving  tlu^  oj-iginal 
de})t  to  be  paid  by  some  one.  The  bankers  get  rich  out  of 
this  process,  and  they  have  convinct'd  the  rest  of  the  Avorld 
that  the  d(d)t  creating  and  inter-est  paying  habit,  is  the  road 
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to  tituincial  s(tl\H'ncy.     it  is  for  tljciii,  and  we,  the  pi'oplr,  mtc 
!'o(!ls  {'iioii<^ii  to  be  their  easy  \'ictiiiis. 

Thei'e  may  ])e  t^V()  faets  about  tills  hinidred  yc.u's  oE 
Oharh)tte  to^\'n  iiieetini>'s  worth  notice.  Oiw  is  that  it  is  a 
]inndr(Ml  yeai's  ex[)eririieiit  of  ]Hire  deinoeraey.  Jt  was  a, 
g'overnineiit  l)y  tlie  })eop]e.  It  was  a  sehool  of  oi'atory,  and 
eitizenshii).  Kvery])ody  tadved  and  tried  to  make  his  way 
in-evail.  I  never  hiwc  luiown  a  ])hiee  wliere  mere  tallc,  Avith- 
out  l)\isiness  (diaraeter,  connttul  for  as  little  as  it  tised  to  in 
('!iarh)tt(\  ^fere  bnneond)e  was  reeoo-nized  at  onee  and  was 
futile.  The  other  |)oint  is  that  in  the  hundred  years  I  l<no\v 
ol'  no  case  of  political  graft  in  the  town.  The  business  was 
lionestly  done  accoi'dintij  to  their  best  liii'ht. 

No  one  was  accused  of  nnsap])roi)riating  public  funds, 
or  of  allowiu<»"  the  town  money  to  stick  to  his  fingers.  This 
is  not  as  remarkable  as  it  may  sound  either.  If  I  mistake 
ijot  it  fs  the  situation  that  can  be  matched  in  almost  every 
small  toAvn  in  America,  which  has  existed  as  long  as  Char- 
lotte has.  without  growing  much  larger  and  catching  city 
<iiseiises.  T  wonld  like  to  attend  one  more  Charlotte  town 
nu'cting  as  it  was  in  the  old  days.  1  would  like  once  move. 
to  se(>  Uncle  Tjcoiuird,  (dioked  witli  rage,  as  moderator,  send 
Constable  l^ill  TIealy  np  stairs  m  the  old  Clapp  house  to  ar- 
I'cst  Little  Pjrad  for  creating  a  disturbance.  The  disturbance 
I'onsisted  of  an  ac(ddent  that  befell  i^ittle  l^rad.  That 
youthful  Apollo  Avas  u])  stairs  watching  the  proceedings  l)e- 
low.  tlirough  a  liole  in  the  ceiling.  Tn  changing  his  position 
lie  broke  thVongh  an<l  filled  TTntde  Tjeonard's  small  clothes 
with  a  bushel  or  two  of  fine  old  plaster  dust.  That  natural- 
ly irritated  that  gentleman  wdio  was  persi)iring  freely  in  his 
efforts  to  preside  impartially  over  the  })olitical  plots  of  his 
I'cdow  townsmen. 

'I'here  was  really  no  need  of  (*onstable  liill  going  up 
stairs,  all  he  needed  to  do  was  to  grab  Brad's  legs  as  they 
fi'nntically  waved  within  an  inch  or  two  of  Uncle  Leonard's 
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bald  liead,  and  gather  the  distiu'lx'i'  into  tlie  stem  ^v\[)  of 
the  jiistiee  that  must  l)e  done  though  tlie  heavens  did  fall.  1 
wuuld  like  once  more  to  hear  Daniel  Young,  our  most  gifted 
Oharlotte  orator,  argue  for  liis  pet  seheme,  assuring  us  that 
he  liad  no  friends  to  reward,  no  enemies  to  punish  and  no 
axe  to  grind,  but  was  laboring  solely  for  his  eountry's  good. 
]  guess  he  Avas,  1  never  heard  it  (piestioned. 

i  would  like  onee  more  to  lu^ar  Stei)hen  Si)ragU('  and 
IFeni'y  Ai'eher  meet  in  the  sharp  elash  of  terrific,  forensic 
(»attle  over  the  question  as  to  whether  one  or  ])oth  of  them 
ov  the  Town,  should  su|)])ort  their  aged  nu)tlier.  The>'  were 
])oth  i)erfeetly  able  and  willing  to  do  it,  but  each  swore  that 
it  Avas  th(^  ()thei''s  duty  to  do  it,  ami  it  was  a  ((uestion  of  tbeii' 
rights  and  not  their  mother. 

Stephen  and  Henry  did  not  love  eaeh  other,  but  tliey 
lu^ver  forgot  to  be  parliamentary.  Henry  always  referred 
to  Ste])hen  as  "i\Iy  honorable  o])])onent  who  has  not  shaved 
since  the  war."  and  Stephen  with  equal  tact  if  somewhat 
less  delicacy,  called  ITeni-y  ''That  long  whiskered  man  who 
lives  with  my  sister."  Was  it  coarse  and  vulgar'/  Very 
likely,  it  was  the  worst  I  ever  heai'd  in  (charlotte.  But 
many  times  since  I  have  |'ieard  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
and  Illinois,,  and  the  Board  of  Education  in  Chicag(>  do  a 
tliousand  tinu's  worse. 

Town  meeting  day  was  our  great  day.  No  man  would 
miss  it.  It  was  starch,  Winter  was  breaking  up.  \Ye  ^^ ould 
probably  not  have  more  tluui  a  month  ov  two  longci*  of 
sleighing.  Spring  was  in  the  air.  Sonu'  one  saw  a  robin  or 
])ossibly  a  snake.  The  sap  was  starting.  Elocution  and 
(.ratoi-y  brolvc  foi'th  in  floods.  AFany  a  tinu'  tlu^  fate  of  our 
town  trcnd)led  in  tlu'  balance,  but  a  merciful  Providence, 
ably  assisted  by  Le\'i  Fisher.  Uncle  Enoch,  Avei'y  I\i<'h  :tnd 
Laniel  "\'oung.  and  others  always  imlled  us' through  and  we 
were  safe  foi'  anotluM*  long  dull  year  that  must  I'oll  round 
b(^fo]"e  Town  Mcetir,g  came  again. 


CHAPTER  9. 


BOYHOOD  IN  CHARLOTTE 

  HAD  a  happy  and  healthy  babyhood 


and  childhood  on  the  old  farm  in  Char- 
lotte. I  was  fed,  clothed  and  housed  as 
were  all  my  mates,  so  there  were  no 
sharp  contrasts  to  breed  discontent,  fv 


-^"^  ^  O'T  we  were  poor  and  lived  on  the  plain 
fare  of  mush  and  milk,  salt  codfish  and  pork  and  potatoes, 
every  body  else  in  town  was  in  the  same  situation,  and  we 
all  took  it  for  granted  that  that  was  the  universal  condition 
of  humanity.  I  remember  my  first  going  to  a  real  school 
and  the  teaclier,  Eliza  Fowler.  She  may  have  ])een  an  old 
liiaid,  l)ut  she  was  a  fine  specimen  of  that  ancient  and  hon- 
orai)Ie  ordei'.  I  insisted  that  my  mother  cut  off  my  long 
baby  curls  and  give  them  to  Eliza,  which  was  done,  and  she 
wore  them  for  a  time.  ]\)or  Eliza,  she  got  very  w^eary  of 
teaching  school  and  in  an  hour  of  deep  depression  and  des- 
pair she  committtHl  matrimony.  /  The  beautifully  warm 
days,  the  spicy  woods,  the  young  boxberry  leaves,  hot 
enough  to  bite  our  tongues,  are  pleasant  memories  yet. 
Across  the  road  from  the  school  house  we  babies  built  play 
houses  of  branehes,  leaves  and  brakes. 

Annie  Gardner  and  I  erected  a  most  elaborate  structure 
of  this  sort  as  innocently  as  any  other  babes  in  the  Avood, 
and  Annie  was  my  first  love  but  1  never  dared  to  tell  her, 
and  she  did  not  api)ear  at  all  anxious  to  know  it.  She  was 
an  unconscious  suffragette  and  cuff'ed  me  soundly  when  I 
disol)eyed  ord(^rs  in  tins  play  house  structure.  The  bigger 
girls  and  the  other  small  ])oys  watched  our  house  building 
oj)erations  with  suiiles  and  general  kindly  interest.  The 
l)ig  boys  did  not  attend  summer  school  as  they  had  to  stay 
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borne  and  help.  We  soon  reached  the  age  when  we  count-ed 
it  an  insult  and  indignity  to  be  made  to  go  to  school  sum- 
mers with  babies,  and  we  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  stay 
and  learn  how  to  mow  with  the  men.  When  at  last  I  wa» 
permitted  to  engage  in  that  exhilarating  occupation  it  did 
not  come  up  to  my  expectations,  as  few  things  do.  At  home 
some  seasons  were  busier  than  others,  but  at  no  season  were 
we  overworked.  Father,  when  at  home  with  us,  kept  us  at 
a  moderate  but  steady  pace,  but  he  was  never  a  giant  at 
physical  labor.  When  father  was  out  of  sight  I  guess  we 
boys  shirked  more  or  less,  probably  more.  We  had  "stents" 
given  us  to  do  before  we  were  entitled  to  play.  A  certain 
amount  of  wood  to  cut,  or  weeds  to  pull,  or  stones  to  pick  up 
from  one  place  and  carry  and  dump  in  another  place.  AVe 
jilways  had  scruples  against  doing  any  more  than  our  stents 
and  if  there  was  any  doubt  about  exact  amoinit,  we  gave 
ourselves  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  winter  term  was 
the  man's  school  when  all  the  big  boys  went  and  we  had  a 
man  teacher.  No  woman  could  be  expected  to  handle  such 
big  fellows  as  we  were,  although  as  I  look  back  upon  it  1 
wonder  Avhy  we  had  that  idea.  I  am  entirely  sure  that  any 
fit  and  accomplished  won^an  could  have  tamed  and  taught 
us  easily.  The  boy  that  got  into  the  school  house  first  had 
};is  clioice  of  seats,  and  we  were  on  hand  early  and  forced  a 
window  01'  door  o[)en  and  got  our  Ijooks  in  the  desk  of  our 
favorite  seat  at  or  before  da>iight  the  first  morning.  Our 
chiim,  thus  staked  out,  was  never  molested  and  we  were  in 
MO  liui'ry  to  get  to  school  after  that  first  moi*ning.  Those 
seats  and  desks  were  made  of  clear  first  growth  pine,  now 
almost  priceless,  and  were  all  right  for  us.  They  were 
dreadful  tempting  to  jaclv  knife  carvers,  and  have  pr()})ably 
been  wliittled  to  complete  destruction  long  ago.  Thes<^ 
desks  had  one  ([uality  that  nearly  drove  teachers  to  the  vio- 
lent wards  of  the  insane  asylum  at  Augusta.  The  carpen- 
ler  who  made  tlieni.  in  driving  nails  througli  the  end  pieces, 
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to  bold  the  shelf  that  was  unrler  the  top  desk,  m  place,  often 
missed  that  shelf  by  a  hair's  breadth  and  left  the  point  of 
the  nail  iineovered.  Helped  by  a  sly  forefinger  or  some  other 
device,  these  nails  could  be  set  vibrating  and  twanging  and 
made  to  produce  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

The  sovuul  of  this  vibration  entirely  filled  the  room  and 
yet  no  one  in  the  room  could  tell  from  whence  it  came.  It 
was  the  most  elusive  sound  ever  heard  by  mortal  ear.  It 
was  everywhere  and  yet  nowhere.  It  was  loud  and  yet  soft. 
You  would  swear  that  you  could  tell  exactly  where  it  came 
from  and  yet  when  you  went  to  the  place  prepared  to  kill 
the  culprit,  the  sound  was  coming  from  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  the  sui)posed  ofi'ender  had  both  hands  in  plain 
sight  on  the  top  of  his  desk.  This  interesting  fact  of 
acoustics  was  the  reason  why  Charlotte  school  masters  grew 
prenuiturely  old,  and  why  wooden  desks  were  replaced  by 
iron  seats.  In  spite  of  this  and  a  few  other  diabolical  in- 
A'entions  however,  Avinter  schools  in  the  Plantation  were  not 
so  l)ad.  For  tlie  older  ones  it  was  a  suitable  matrimonial 
agency  and  the  matches  made  there  were  permanent  and 
good.  The  younger  ones  had  an  opportunity  to  review  last 
winter's  work.  Tlie  army  men  Sc^y  that  an  officer  was  sent 
to  march  his  soldiers,  one  awful  hot  August  day  ten  miles 
along  a  country  road  to  Swanton.  After  what  seemed 
houi's  of  dust  and  sweat  lie  asked  a  native  how  far  he  was 
fro))]  his  (U'stination  and  Avas  told  that  it  was  five  miles. 
The  boys  went  on  hot  and  tired  for  another  interminal)le 
while,  and  again  inquiring,  were  told  that  it  was  five  miles 
to  Swanton.  With  desperate  determination,  and  literally 
full  of  grit,  the  tired  soldiei's  took  up  the  mardi  once  more 
and  after  a  long  tinie  asked  again  about  distaru*e  and  rp- 
ct'ivrd  the  sau)e  answer,  five  miles.  The  despairing  officer 
nioppcd  his  recking  foreiiead  and  said,  "Well,  cheer  up 
boys,  we  arc  liolding  our  own  anyway."  It  was  something 
so  witli  our  Plantation  schools,  wlicn  we  had  good  luck  we 
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held  our  own  anyway.  Winter  after  winter  we  reviewed 
last  winter's  work  to  be  sure  we  understood  it,  whieli  we 
never  did.  No  one  was  to  blame.  In  a  school  holding  only 
twelve  week  winter  sessions,  always  under  new  teachers, 
what  could  be  done? 

The  Camp  JMeeting  was  once  a  marked  American  insti- 
tution whicli  was  of  service  but  whieli  for  reasons  has  been 
largely  displaced  by  summer  Chautauquas,  There  was  once 
a  eamp  meeting  in  Charlotte  and  the  memory  of  it  is  a 
child's  dream  of  beauty.  I  am  sure  that  the  present  gener- 
ation have  nothing  so  good  as  that  was  and  might  still  be. 
Our  Charlotte  camp  meeting  was  nothing  of  the  sort  that  we 
read  of  in  the  South,  and  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  soutlicr?L 
Illinois  in  the  fifties.  The  Great  Awakening,  as  it  is  called, 
which  gripped  America  in  1740  and  that  decade,  was  d«)ing 
its  work  before  white  men  lived  in  i\raine  much,  and  so  ordy 
indirectly  influenced  our  State.  The  second  awakening  li  u! 
swept  America  and  was  receding  in  1809  when  the  i>ioneers 
came  to  No.  -"l 

The  phenomena  which  attended  back  woods  etiinp 
meetings  then  are  hard  to  understand  todciy.  Lorenzo  Dow 
isaj's  that  he  i)assed  a  n/eeting  house  where  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred saplings  Avere  left  breast  high  for  people  to  hold  otito 
when  they  had  the  "jerks,"  and  he  observed  that  llie 
ground  round  these  saplings  was  all  torn  up  as  if  by  horses 
fighting  flies.  Hysteric  weeping,  shouting,  sudden  outcries, 
laughter,  faintings,  convulsive  catalepsy  called  jerks,  and 
trances  attended  those  camp  meetings.  Some  thought  tin- 
outcome  was  good,  aiul  others  saw  in  such  nervous  out))ursts 
only  mischief  to  real  religion.  One  can  hardly  describe  one 
of  these  me(^tings  without  ap])earing  to  be  an  irreverent 
scof^'er,  but  the  following  account  was  given  me  by  an  old 
man  in  southern  Illinois  of  a  boyhood  experience.  Wlien 
he  was  a  lad  he  attended  a  camp  meeting  held  in  a  grove 
{-•bout  fifty  mil(  s  from  his  home. 
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As  he  came  to  tlie  "timber"  as  he  called  it,  where  the 
iiioetitig  was  held  it  was  about  noon  and  he  found  the  woods 
full  of  people  eating  dinner,  aiul  horses  were  hitehed  to 
€Vf]  y  tree.  .Many  of  these  people  had  driven  long  distanee.-? 
ioid  iiad  eoine  jn-ep^ared  to  camp  as  long  as  the  meetings 
eo>)tinued  or  jirovcnder  held  out,  for  man  and  ])east.  As 
tlie  lad  wal]-:ed  through  the  crowded  woods  he  saw  a  man 
doctoring  a  sick  horse,  near  a  large  log  inecling  house  in 
which  the  Services  wei'e  held.  In  spite  of  the  hot  August 
day  this  man  wore  a  thick  i-ed  flannel  sliirt,  and  his 
trousers  wei'c  held  in  jdace  l)y  stout  lionu'-k'ii it  yarn  sns- 
])emicrs.  lie  wore  lu^ither  coat  nor  vest,  and  liis  galluses 
lield  u])  linsey-woolsey  trousers  ^^hich  at  the  bottom  were 
tuclud  into  heavy  cowhide  boots.  The  oidy  thing  inui.sual 
al)(nit  this  costume  was  that  it  was  suited  for  vrinter,  rather 
tlnin  for  that  tori'id  heat. 

The  lad  entered  the  ineeting  house  ^nul  soon  the  people 
came  in  aiul  filled  the  room  Avitli  nuniy  outside  around  the 
Avide  o])en  windows. 

After  some  delay  six  en'  seven  i)reachers  filed  in  ami  sat 
together  on  the  front  ber.ch.  It  then  appears  that  the  I'ed 
flajinel  shirt  and  the  stout  yarn  siys{)enders  nudvc  the  correct 
c cch  siastical  iriillinery  for  preachers  of  this  order  for  they 
are  all  in  that  costume.  Any  style  of  garment  which  does 
not  include  these  on  a  preacher  proves  that  he  is  iu)t  truly 
called  and  diviiudy  ordained,  l^y  their  clothes  ye  sliall 
know  them.  »rhese  nuH^tings  Avere  being  conducted  by  liap- 
tists,  Init  not  at  all  by  the  ordinary  no-account  P>apt!sts 
Aviiose  preachers  Avore  other  kiiuls  of  clothes,  but  liy  the  onl}^ 
genuine  simon  pui'c  sort.  It  appears  that  the  i)rofo\nul  and 
metaphysical  line  that  separated  these  genuine  Ba[)tist.s 
from  all  base  and  fraudulent  imitations  Avas  this  peculiar 
way  of  dressing  their  ])reachers,  and  also  that  these  refused 
to  sign  all  temi)erance  pledges.      They  })rided  themselves 
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that  they  could  keep  sober  without  signing  any  pledge. 
There  may  have  been  other  vital  theological  issues  involved 
but  my  friend  could  learn  only  of  these  two.  After  further 
delay  the  preacher  of  the  hour  took  the  platform  and  it 
proved  to  be  the  man  who  had  been  doctoring  the  sick 
horse.  He  explained  his  tardiness  by  that  fact,  and  also 
said  that  in  his  care  of  his  beast  he  had  been  so  occupied 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  text;  but  he  thought  that  if  all  the 
people  would  sing  a  hymn, — and  my  narrator  declares  he 
called  it  a  *'Hime", — he  hoped  to  be  able  to  recover  Ids 
lost  passage  of  scripture.  Accordingly  the  hime  was  sung, 
and  well  sung,  and  the  preacher  said  his  text  was  still  lust 
but  he  felt  sure  that  in  his  search  for  it  he  was  gettitig 
\varmer  and  he  asked  them  to  sing  some  more.  After  sev- 
eral of  the  vocal  preludes,  the  preaeher  said  that  he  had  a 
l^ible  at  home,  and  that  al)out  so  far  from  the  "kivers,'' 
and  so  far  from  the  top  and  bottom,  measuring  with  his 
liands,  his  text  was  printed  and  that  it  was  something  uUoni 
ihv.  lilies,  and  he  appealed  to  a  l)rother  preacher  before  Idni 
on  the  bench  to  tell  him  what  his  text  was.  The  preachers 
thus  ai)pealed  to  looked  uneasy,  but  in  a  moment  the  scholar 
among  them  told  the  prea/cher  that  his  text  was  "Consider 
tiie  Lilies  how  they  grow,  '  The  ])i'eaeher's  faee  lighted  with 
( nthnsiastie  and  unctuous  joy  as  he  exclaimed,  "Ah, 
brdhien.  that  is  it.  Glory  to  God.  that  is  it.  Goiisiilcr 
the  Lilies,  how  they  grow."  From  tliis  miss-litting  and 
irciiic  text  the  preacher  i)roceeded  to  exi)ress  his  mind  about 
ihe  consummate  satanism  of  ministers  who  did  not  wear  red 
Laiinel  shirts  ami  yarn  suspenders  ami  who  did  sign 
])ledges.  and  al)out  all  laynuMi  that  approved  such  preacher's. 
With  tone  and  gesture  and  bodily  contortion  beyond  all  do- 
scription,  he  shook  th(^s(^  lui'godly  sinners  over  ^^^e  and  brim- 
stone and  tiindly  when  he  was  absolutely  exhausted  l)y  Ih-' 
violence  of  his  passion  he  lu'ought  that  first  di\'ision  of  Ids 
sei'mon  to  a  dramatic  if  not  logical  cliniax  by  rep»'ating  his 
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ie.xt^ — "But  er,  brethren  er,  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  er, 
how  they  grow  er. "  The  other  divisions  of  the  sermon 
were  all  repetitions  of  this  first  one  with  such  variations  as 
occurred  to  the  preacher,  and  wrought  up  in  burning  peri 
ods  to  the  point  beyond  which  human  endurance  could  not 
go,  and  always  ending  with  that  beautiful  text  of  the  lilies. 
My  reporter  declares  that  this  went  on  for  two  hours  and 
tlie  climax  at  last  reached  seemed  to  him  somehow  dis- 
jointed from  the  strict  unity  of  the  main  body  of  the  ser- 
mon. This  climax  was  a  red  hot  tirade  against  some  recent 
heresies  that  had  come  to  his  ears,  the  worst  being  that  the 
eartli  was  round  like  a  ball.  He  declared  his  intention  to 
take  all  children  out  of  the  ungodly  schools  of  this  country. 

''It  aint  so.  It  aint  so,"  he  shouted.  "The  airth  is  as 
flat  as  my  sick  horses  head,"  and  he  proceeded  to  picture 
the  lurid  flames  under  this  flat  earth  and  wondered  wliy  the 
grace  of  God  did  not  at  once  let  these  wretches  drop 
through.  "But  they  will  drop  through,  and  that  right  airly 
for  consider  the  liles  of  the  field,  how  they  grow,"  How 
different  all  this  was  however  from  our  Charlotte  Camp 
]\feeting.  We  started  in  the  early  cool  fresh  morning;  we 
drove  up  ]Mt.  Tom  and  down  by  tjie  Aimas  places,  and  across 
the  Ohio  Brook  on  that  eighty-five  dollar  bridge  which  Lu- 
cas Gardner  built,  and  came  to  Aunt  eluliette  Coates'  house, 
where  Alonzo  Annas  lived  later.  Poor  jMaggie  Coales,  or 
ought  I  to  say  happy  Maggie,  had  died  and  lier  body  has 
been  buried  a  few  rods  back  of  the  house  under  a  clump  of 
fmc  trees  beside  the  still  waters  of  Pannamaquon  Lake.  If 
you  care  a])out  your  mortal  dust  when  you  are  done  ^vitli  it, 
I  recommend  that  you  have  it  sent  to  Plantation  No.  VA- 
1ie  Coates  was  there,  much  alive  in  those  days  as  ever  since. 
In  play  T  hit  her  with  a  small  stick  and  she  ran  Aveeping  to 
licr  mother  wlio  tri(Ml  to  convince  her  that  Cousin  Lewis  did 
not  intend  to  hurt  her  and  that  she  was  not  seriously  hurt. 
"Well,"  Etti(?  declared,  'Mie  hurt  my  feelings  anyway." 
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Dear  Cousin,  pardon  me,  I  laughed  tlien  but  now  T  know 
that  those  are  the  only  hurts  that  count  at  all.  A  little 
further  and  we  are  at  the  camp  meeting  grove.  How  lovely 
were  those  woods,  and  right  by  us  the  quiet  outlet  of  Lake 
Pennamaquon,  Alas,  it  has  been  many  years  since  camp 
meeting  met  there  and  the  grove  has  long  been  Ayer's  cow 
}>asture.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  crowd  at  these  meetings 
was  enormous  but  in  those  shy  days  a  few  people  togetlier 
would  look  that  way  to  me.  Ed.  Fisher  had  a  booth  and  sold 
candy  and  peanuts  l)etween  the  religious  services,  always 
closing  promptly  when  the  preacher  began,  but  T  fear  his 
mercantile  attraction  often  interested  us  more  than  the  free 
spiritual  refreshment  the  preachers  offered.  The  neig]i])ors 
visited  with  sober  faces  and  subdued  tones,  although  the 
conversation  was  purely  secular,  and  concerned  tlieir  daily 
interest  in  brood  mares,  sows,  ewes,  and  crops,  and  all 
neighborhood  kindly  gospel  of  gossip. 

At  times  we  thought  that  we  thought  of  our  souls  but 
usually  we  talked  of  what  Ave  know  more  about.  I  have  no 
nu'mory  of  any  preacher  or  of  any  Avoi'd  s})()ken  and  1  am 
sure  that  no  fine  frenzy  seized  us  and  no  oiu^  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  have  the  "jerks"  at  a  Charlotte  camp  meet- 
ing. After  it  was  all  over /no  one  backslid  as  no  one  ever 
reached  an  elevation  from  Avhich  he  could  get  a  start  ])aek- 
Avard.  The  atinosphere  of  our  camp  meeting  Avas  always 
eminently  respectable.  The  John  Fisher  gang,  below  the 
Lake,  Avere  not  expected  to  attend  and  associate  with  their 
betters.  #  Only  respectable  sinners  Avere  invited,  and  they 
Avere  expected  to  behave  themselves  Avith  propriety  and  not 
display  any  nervous  phenomena  if  they  chanced  to  be  con- 
vert(Hl.  It  Avas  always  understood  that  the  spirit  Avould  live 
up  to  the  social  traditions  of  our  toAvn  and  not  break  loose 
in  abrupt  and  startling  Avays.  In  the  summer  of  1870,  Avheu 
1  Avas  thirteen  years  old,  I  Avorked  for  Deacon  Levi  Fisher 
for  six  dollars  a  months  and  my  board.    I  have  ahvays  had 
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a  twinge  of  eoiiseiencc  as  I  recall  that  summer  for  I  am  sure 
that  tlie  Deacon  much  overpaid  me. 

The  Deacon  had  a  peculiar  colored  horse  which,  becaus;«j 
he  had  Ijoug'ht  him  from  Rev.  jMr.  Rattray,  we  always  called 
"Old  Rattray."  1  loved  that  horse  and  he  liked  me.  He 
would  gaze  on  me  w^ith  a  nu)st  pathetic  look  of  meekness 
entirely  disarming  all  suspicion  and  then  ([uicker  than  a 
flash,  catch  me  by  the  arm  or  shoulder  with  his  vicious  teeth, 
aiwa.ys  preserving  that  same  virtuous  and  heavenly  ex- 
pression. I  do  not  know  whether  living  Avith  a  Deacon  and 
taking  care  of  that  horse  had  any  thing  to  do  with  directirig 
my  thought  to  the  ministry  or  not.  I  used  to  r>  vi\v  out  good 
pickets  on  Old  Rattray's  ribs  to  teach  him  manners;  he 
to(!k  my  chastisements  wuth  his  characteristic  <.'hristiau 
meekru^ss  and  resignation,  and  never  stoi)ped  eating.  It 
was  agreed  on  all  hamls  that  my  father  was  a  good  man,  but 
nevrrtheless  as  he  was  a  I iuiversalist  and  as  no  Ihiiversalist 
could  b(,^  a  good  man,  there  nuist  be  some  weak  point  in  the 
family  somewhere.  T\\q  feelings  that  used  to  reign  in  my 
uni  (  gcjiei-ate  bosom  when  old  Rattray  tried  to  eat  me  alive 
],'ro]nil)ly  gave  uuich  ground  for  the  conviction  in  the  1  Man- 
tat  inn  that  a  Universalist  could  not  be  truly  good,  ^lan}^ 
>ears  before  this,  a])out  1824,  oi^e  Seth  Elliott,  was  hanged 
in  (Jastine  foi*  the  inurder  of  one  of  his  childi'en.  Rev. 
Jonatlian  k'isher.  appeared  under  tlie  gallows,  selling  l)Mllads 
of  fiis  own  composition,  describing  tliis  murderer  as  a  typi- 
cal rniversalist,  making  a  dying  confession  of  that  heresy 
as  oitirelv  useless  to  him  in  that  hour  of  death.  This 
Jonathan  Fisher  Avas  a  blood  relative  of  mine,  as  the  Univer- 
salist mui'derer  was  presumably  of  spiritual  kinship. 

Col.  Clark  Carr  of  Galesburg,  111,,  was  in  ^linneapoli.s 
one  day  and  called  on  his  friend  Dr.  Shutter  fiie  Uidversa- 
list  minister.  They  were  warm  friends  and  Col.  Carr  was 
ie<M  ived  with  joy  and  Di*.  Shvdter  insisted  that  ho  go  wiMi 
him  to  a  l)anquet  of  Fniversalist  ministers  at    once.  Col. 
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Can-  tried  his  best  to  sidestep  this  opportunity  and  means 
of  grace,  but  Dr.  Shutter  made  him  go.  Of  coui^e  Carr  was 
called  on  for  a  speech  and  he  went  on  in  substance  to  this 
eftect.  "Years  ago  in  New  York  City,  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt  established  a  line  of  omnibuses  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Mr. 
Yanderbilt  wore  a  white  tie  and  looked  much  like  a  digui- 
fied  clergyman  for  which  he  was  often  mistaken.  lie  fre- 
quently rode  over  his  buss  line  to  inspect  the  workings. 
One  night  a  party  of  wild  Yale  students  was  riding  down 
town  in  one  of  these  omnibuses  and  the  old  gentleman  came 
aboard.  The  students  agreed  at  once  that  he  was  a  clergy- 
man and  then  discussed  the  question  as  to  the  denominatiDu 
he  proba])ly  belonged  to.  Wliile  that  point  was  in  debate 
the  driver  ran  into  the  (turb,  and  gave  his  vehicle  a  bad  jolt. 
Mr.  Vander))ilt  arose,  lifted  the  little  lid  that  enabled  one 
to  speak  to  the  driver,  and  swore  a  ])erfectly  awful  stream 
at  that  delinquent.  The  boys  listened  with  amazement  and 
then  nudged  each  other  and  whispered,  'Universalist  minis- 
ter." 

The  Universalist  banqueters  listened  to  Col.  Carr's  stnry 
with  much  appreciation.  These  incidents  illustrate  very 
well  the  usual  Charlotte  attitude  toward  Universalists  a)>out 
the  time  that  I  worked  for  Deacon  Levi.  I  remember  some 
guests  came  to  his  house  that  summer  for  a  night's  stay.  At 
breakfast  where  I  was  ])resent  much  against  my  will,  not 
being  dressed  for  company  and  always  shy  of  strangers  as 
a  partridge  never  out  of  his  spruce  bush.  But  Deacon  Fisher 
made  mc  sit  at  meat  as  usual.  T  was  much  relieved  to  find 
very  soon,  that  these  city  guests  were  entirely  unconscious 
01  my  presence.  As  tlie  talk  went  on  Deacon  Fisher,  for 
reasons  entirely  unknown  to  me,  asked  the  lady  if  she  ever 
heard  El)enez(M'  Fisher  ]n'eaeh.  She  said.  "No.  and  who 
pray  is  Ei)enezer  l^'islit'i* ? "  "'Wliy/'  said  the  Deacon,  "he 
is  a  I iniversalist  preacher  of  som(^  note,  and  tliis  i'^^^'s 
Uncle." 
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With  a  look  of  scorn  and  contempt  that  burned  itself 
iuto  my  soul  so  I  see  it  yet,  she  replied  with  some  venom. 
"And  why  pray  do  you  suppose  that  I  would  ever  hear  a 
iJniversalist  minister  preach. "  Deacon  Fisher  Wjho  although 
a  consistent  Baptist,  really  had  as  little  bigotry  about  him  as 
ij.ny  man  of  his  day,  was  secretly  amused  at  that  retort 
and  later  his  eyes  twinkled  with  laughter  as  he  recalled  it. 
But  these  little  jocund  ecclesiastical  feuds  did  us  all  t-ood 
as  they  gave  us  something  to  think  about. 

About  1868  occured  the  eastern  Maine  tornado,  the 
fiercest  and  most  destructive  storm  that  ever  swept  over 
Charlotte  or  Washington  County  since  white  men  have  kept 
records.  Tt  was  a  September  gale,  the  "Line"  storm  the 
settlers  called  it.  The  wind  blew  hard  that  afternoon  and 
as  dai'k  came  on  ])egan  to  ac([uire  an  iniusual  velocity.  It 
was  atteiuled  with  floods  of  rain.  We  were  not  alarmed 
more  than  was  usual  with  autumn  storms,  until  about  nine 
o'clock  the  east  window  of  the  attic  l)lew  in  with  a  mighty 
crash,  that  we  plainly  heard  down  stairs  above  the  shriek 
of  the  storm.  1  sliall  never  forget  the  excitement  and  ter- 
ror of  that  hour  as  we  climbed  to  the  attic  and  sti'uggled  to 
board  up  that  window  spact\  It  was  sim])ly  a  miracle  that 
tile  whole  roof  did  not  I'ise  into  the  aii\  Tiiat  was  tiie  cli- 
max of  the  storm's  fury.  It  rapidly  rcu-eded,  and  tlie  full 
nioon  was  soon  shining  through  the  fl\'ing  cloud  drift. 
Soon  rumors  began  to  conu^  in  from  the  lU'ighbors,  of  barns 
blown  do\An',  cattle  buried  in  the  debris,  houses  unroofed, 
fences  scattered,  trees  and  forests  flat. 

All  night  father  woi'ked  with  others  to  release  im- 
})risoned  farm  l)easts,  and  toward  morning  it  occured  to  him 
that  he  might  look  at  his  own  barn,  lie  found  a])oiU  one 
lialf  of  the  noi'th  side  of  the  roof  blown  oft'  l)ut  no  live  sto(dv 
injured.  In  l^erry  the  gale  pushed  uiuler  l)arns  and  ble^^'  up 
the  floors  of  the  "tie  nps,"  and  left  the  cattle  in  the  stan- 
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chioiLs  hanging  by  the  necks,  many  of  them  until  they  were 
dead. 

It  was  the  wildest  night  Eastern  Elaine  shipping  ever 
saw.  Enoch  Fisher,  a  member  of  the  IMaine  Legislature 
that  year,  was  on  the  steamboat  between  Eastport  and  Port- 
land that  night  and  I  well  remember  his  description  of  what 
he  declared  was  too  awful  for  description.  One  result  of 
that  gale  has  always  mystified  me.  That  night,  after  the 
worst  Avas  over,  I  went  to  the  old  well  for  a  'i)ail  of  water. 
I  found  the  bucket  that  was  usually  hooked  in  the  curb  to 
keep  it  in  its  place,  had  blown  loose  and  was  swinging  at 
the  end  of  its  pole,  perhaps  four  or  five  feet  above  ground, 
and  in  this  bucket  were  a  dozen  or  so  live  frogs.  In  tlie  ex- 
citement of  that  night  tins  curious  phenomenon  did  not  gt;^t 
discussed,  but  I  am  sure  of  the  facts. 

Hut  0,  the  beautiful  forests,  the  glory  of  our  Plantation, 
jiow  prostrate,  trees  uprooted,  twisted,  bent,  broken,  hope- 
lessly entagled  masses.  Father  and  I,  a  few  days  later, 
tried  to  find  our  way  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  forest 
lands  within  a  mile  or  two  of  home,  where  he  had  tramped 
iiuuiy  a  time  all  his  life  long.  So  strange  and  unfamiliar 
was  everything  that  we  were  lost  ahnost  at  oiu'c.  AV(^ 
|)ushed  ahead  and  finally  ca/me  to  Meadow  BrooTv.  Knowing 
tliat  point  we  started  home  confideiitly,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
were  lost  again.  We  repeated  this  several  times  and  finally 
gave  up  all  attempts  to  go  across  lots,  and  kept  to  the  road 
from  the  Bridges  clearing  ari'iving  home  after  hours  of 
wanderijig. 

The  following  Spring  and  Summer  of  1869  were  very 
dry.  No  rain  fell  for  weeks  and  the  whole  out  doors  was  a 
thider  box.  At  such  a  time  the  fool  with  his  match  and 
pi])e  is  always  at  large,  and  soon  the  path  of  tlie  great  gale 
became  the  path  of  the  great  fire.  It  was  a  wierd  and  un- 
forgettable night. 

I  spent  that  iiight  on  the  roof  of  the  old  barn  where  we 
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had  barrels  of  water  drawn  from  the  pond  by  horse  and 
wagon,  when  the  fieree  glare  of  fire  began  to  threaten.  I 
extinguished  all  sparks  that  touched  the  roof,  and  the  dan- 
ger was  past.  Charlotte  will  never  again  be  as  it  was  before 
the  great  gale  of  "68"  and  the  fire  of  ''69."  That  put  an 
end  to  lumbering  in  Charlotte.  All  that  was  left  us  to  do 
alter  that  was  to  cut  up  the  charred  remains  of  the  forests 
and  use  what  we  could.  The  timber  was  soon  finished,  the 
Pembroke  shipyards  grew  uj)  Avith  grass,  or  became  lots  fop 
sardine  i)acking  houses. 

I  remember  the  last  big  pine  left  standing  on  the  ohl 
farm  over  toward  ^laple  Valley.  It  was  cut  into  twelve 
foot  logs,  some  time  before  the  gale, — I  have  forgotten  liow 
many  such  logs  it  made, — and  drawn  to  Pncle  Brad's  mill 
and  sawed  into  what  he  called  inch  ])oards.  They  ran  any- 
wiiere  from  one  and  a  half  inches  to  one  lialf  an  inch. 
Fatliei'  used  these  boards  to  make  l)ee  hives  with  and  it  was 
no  small  jol)  to  {)lane  them  down  to  uniform  thickness  by 
hand.  Charlotte  had  no  planing  mill.  That  old  up  and 
down  single  blade  saAV  of  Pncle  lirad's  rii)pe(l  its  way 
through  a  log,  which  h)g  was  ,on  a  carriage  ran  on  rolb^'s. 
Every  time  the  saw  went  up /it  worked  a  device  to  thrust 
out  an  iron  poker'  which  l)it  into  a  cog  wheel  and  so  i)ushed 
the  carriage  along  a  half  inch  or  so  <'arh  time,  and  the  de- 
scending saw  cut  that  half  inch,  and  so  it  went  up  and  down 
all  day  long  and  all  night  too  at  busy  times  where  there  was 
enough  wjlter.  The  old  saw  talked  to  three  generations  of 
Charlotte  folks,  and  said  "Mary  Farris  tumbled  down" 
with  endless  iteration.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  who  Mary 
Farriss  was  but  sincerely  hope  that  she  kept  a  straigliter 
patli  than  that  old  saw  used  to  keep. 

The  Plantation  song  sparrows  also  had  this  i-ylliinic 
liirmuage  and  sang  to  us  always  one  song.  It  ^vas  to  \is  "i 
s<  e  three  Fishers,  (piiddling,  ([uiddling,  (piiddling. "  Mr. 
P'.'ter  \^)se  says  that  the  sparroAA's  in  ])(^jniysvill(i  sang, — "L 
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see  see  three  three  Bridgeses  Bridgeses  Bridgeses. "  But  to 
us  in  our  Plantation  they  sang,  "1  8ee  three  Bridgeses  fid 
dling,  fiddling,  fiddling,"  whieh  Mrs.  Spoft'ord  declares  they 
might  truthfully  have  sung  as  some  of  her  more  thrifty  an- 
cestors were  sorely  vexed  because  some  of  the  men  fiddled 
so  much.  Shelley's  Sky  Lark,  never  sang,  nor  did  any  other 
bird  ever  sing  like  a  Charlotte  song  sparrow  in  .May  ano 
June.  The  liquid  limpant  music  rose  and  fell  from  every 
fence  and  bush,  and  I  shall  never  hear  anything  so  sweet  in 
heaven,  unless  those  same  dear  birds  sing  there,  which  may 
(.xod  gi-ant.  Amen.  If  they  do  not  sing  in  heaven  I  pray  that 
t  may  be  allowed  to  go  where  they  do  sing.  I  want  to  smell 
the  Charlotte  lilacs,  and  apple  blossoms,  and  pond  lilies;  \ 
want  to  hear  the  Charlotte  song  sparrow,  I  want  to  see  the 
Charlotte  mosses  and  evergreens  and  Avhite  birches,  I  want 
to  smell  the  balm  o'gilead  trees  that  grew  over  the  brook  by 
Jesse's  hall,  I  want  to  drink  of  water  out  of  Charlotte 
springs.  I  am  weary  to  death  of  this  endless  urging  call  to 
move  on.  I  want  to  go  back  to  Charlotte.  I  am  homesi<'k. 
I  want  to  go  home  and  see  father  and  mother  and  my 
brothers  and  sister,  and  Uncle  Brad  and  Uncle  Leonard  and 
get  them  to  scold  me.  I  am^tired  of  evolving  and  not  get- 
ting anywhere.  Here,  what  are  you  talking  about.  You 
know  you  don't  want  any  such  thing.  Stick  a  pin  into  your- 
self as  Ansel  used  to  do  when  he  Avent  to  sleep  during 
preaching. 

^lidsummer  ])rought  the  wild  strawberries.  The  Cabot* 
and  Gorges  and  De^Ionts  and  Waymouthf^  saw  them,  and 
fell  on  their  knees  and  picked  with  both  hands  and  carried 
the  streams  of  lusciousness  to  their  eager  hungry  mouths. 
Stuffed  to  repletion  they  said  "seek  no  further,  there  ]i 
nothing  beyond  this."  They  had  to  find  out  by  awful  ex- 
perience that  IMaine  strawl)erries  <lid  not  grow  twelve 
months  in  the  year.  But  they  do  now  though.  JMaiiie  folks 
will  bring  yon  out  wild  strawberries  i)reserved  pound  to 
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pound,  and  then  dried  in  the  sunshine  until  the  water  is  out 
of  them,  the  quintessence  of  deliciousness  all  the  year  round. 
Wild  strawberries  and  Charlotte  cream,  if  tliis  be  a  dream 
please  don't  wake  me  up.  Later,  after  haying  was  over  it 
^vas  blueberries. 

Maine  blueberrying  is  a  subject  that  you  cannot  exag- 
gerate. Do  your  best  with  words,  the  facts  are  still  beyond 
you.  Of  course  we  did  not  have  blueberries  every  year  as 
we  did  in  the  best  year  but  we  always  had  a  few  tons  or  so 
every  year.  A  late  spring  frost  nipped  the  blossoms  often. 
But  you  take  a  year  when  all  the  elements  were  kindly, 
when  the  weather  man  attended  to  his  l)usiness,  and  then 
blueberries, — well  I  should  say  so.  I  have  seen  them  like 
bmiches  of  Delaware  grapes,  only  of  an  exquisite  heavenly 
blue.  Over  at  the  head  of  Round  Pond  the  high  bushes 
grew.  1  have  seen  a  man,  standing  on  a  hornet's  nest,  fill 
a  pail  with  blueberries  and  get  away  before  the  angry  in- 
sects could  get  out  to  sting  him.  If  Ansel  was  here  I  could 
provt-  it. 

l^ut  the  usual  place  for  bluel)erries  was  ]\Ieddybemps 
Heath.  This  delectable  spot  was  six  miles  aAvay  west  of  us. 
Idother  would  cook  all  day  and  prepare  an  enormous  amount 
of  huu'h,  all  packed  in  pails.  Early  the  next  morning  after 
chores,  and  l)reakfast  swallowed  in  haste,  old  Jennie  was 
hitched  to  the  blue  express  wagon,  and  father  and  the  l)oy.s, 
and  the  lunch,  and  all  the  pails  and  ash  strip  baskets  were 
\n\vi]  on.  and  we  fell  into  the  procession  for  iMeddybemps. 
En'ci'v  one  ill  Charlotte  and  Pembroke,  and  the  country  be- 
yond was  on  the  road  that  morning  headed  for  the  heath. 
No  attention  was  i)aid  to  the  speed  limit.  Old  Jennie,  rat- 
tailed  cAve  necked,  would  get  an  aM'ful  move  on  her  that 
moi'ning,  and  develop  speed  that  she  nor  we  hitherto  sn?;- 
ptM'ted.  Notliing  passed  us.  The  body  of  the  wagon 
stj'uclc  luird  on  the  axles  at  every  step  the  liorse  took.  No 
one  eared.    Charlotte  folks  needed  sliaking  up  once  in  a 
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while  and  a  trip  to  Meddybemps  heath  was  sure  to  do  it. 
No  one  complained,  it  was  a  lot  better  than  riding  in  a 
hearse 

We  drove  to  the  edge  of  the  heath,  staked  out  our  nim- 
ble steed  to  browse  and  meditate  the  whole  long  day,  wliile 
we  loaded  with  pails  walked  off  onto  that  marsh  we  called 
the  heath.  It  was  a  curious  spot.  Farther  than  eye  or>uld 
reach  it  stretched  away  west  and  north,  dead  level,  low  ly- 
ing, just  the  least  bit  above  the  water  level  of  Meddy))emps 
Ijake  beside  it.  It  was  evidently  an  old  arm  of  tliis  lake, 
gradually  growing  up  with  blueberries  and  other  })lants  on 
its  slow  way  to  dry  land.  It  is  the  spot  referred  to  in  Mrs. 
Hpofford's  letter  as  so  familiar  and  useful  to  the  pioneers. 

There  was  not  a  live  tree  on  it,  but  here  and  there  a 
perfectly  dead  trunk  without  branch  or  leaf,  stretched 
naked  and  appealing  to  the  sky.  We  were  there  the  day 
when  Uncle  Isaac's  family  were,  aiul  I  can  hear  the  laugh- 
ing voice  of  Ad(4aide,  as  they  sat  eating  under  one  of  these 
dead  spikes,  saying, — "0  Uncle  Daniel,  don't  you  thinlc  we 
liave  chosen  a  fine  shady  tree  to  cat  our  lunch  under."  I 
saw  Adelaide  the  other  djnl  and  she  had  just  the  same 
laughing  voice,  that  she  had  that  day  so  long  ago  on  the 
old  heath,  even  if  the  years  had  brought  experiences  that 
made  her  eyes  look  as  if  they  saw  farther  and  deepei*. 

How  many  berries  did  we  get  that  day?  I  don't  tell. 
]  have  a  reputation  to  maintain,  and  Providence  and  Ansel 
Fisher'  have  their  eyes  on  me.  One  year  we  filled  the  box 
body  of  the  old  wagon  rounded  full  and  rode  home  sitting 
•  n  the  seats  back  to  back  with  our  feet  hanging  out  over  the 
^;ides.  When  we  get  home  we  eat  what  we  can  aiul  can 
what  we  can't,  and  spread  some  out  on  the  attic  floor  on  old 
p-ipcrs,  to  dry.  A  bit  later  the  woods  arc  fu|l  of  raspberries 
and  blackben-ies  and  hazel  and  beech  nuts  and  now  and  then 
a  bee  tree  full  of  honey  in  the  honey  comb.  Charlotte  boy^; 
went  into  the  winter  fatter  tlnni  bears. 


CHAPTER  10. 


THE  HOME  LIFE 

V  ads'eiit  into  the  Cliai'lotte  lionie  did- not  ap- 
j)ear  to  create  any  excitement  to  speak  of. 
The  folks  were  evidently  expec^ting  that  some- 
thing of  the  sort  might  occur  and  were  pre- 
pared for  the  worst.  Father  thought  he  did 
jimple  justice  to  the  subject  ))y  recording  in 
his  diary  ''April  80.  Sowed  first  peas.  Wife 
had  hahy."  Father  did  not  appear  to  be  excited,  aiui  drank 
uo+liing  moi*e  than  usual,  and  sent  no  telegrams.  There  is 
s(  iiK^  doubt  about  the  exact  verbal  form  of  this  entry  in  the 
diary,  for  ])efore  the  book  Avas  filled  with  the  daily  records 
lather  ke})t  in  those  days,  he  went  over  to  Round  Pond  and 
bi)iiglit  some  \nk  from  Henry  S{)rague.  He  came  home  and 
wi-ote  his  record  of  daily  events  that  evening,  apparently 
tossing  off  without  effort  such  l/terary  gems  as  the  trifle 
just  ({iu)ted  above.  The  next  morning  Henry  came  ovei* 
with  that  stride  of  his  seven  league  boots,  and  in  the  high 
lalsetto  voice  characteristic  of  him,  and  with  his  c\irious 
crescendo  inflection  exaggerated  by  his  excitement,  he  in- 
fornu'd  fathef  that  he  had  made  an  awful  mistake  the  day 
bt  fore  and  sold  him  a  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  ink. 

Father  had  not  noticed  the  ditl'erence  as  the  ink  Ilenrx' 
sold  always  looked  as  if  he  had  just  dipped  it  out  of  Round 
]  ond.  Hut  he  hastened  to  his  carefully  written  page  of  tho 
evening  before,  and  found  that  it  was  true.  He  \vcu\  written 
liis  daily  record  with  the  biting,  biu-ning  acid  which  had 
eaten  its  way  from  (.-over  to  cover  of  the  book.    For  this 
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Kiasoii  tliere  has  always  l)eeii  something  ohsi'iirt'  ahoiit  my 
hii'tli.  I  have  heard  preaehers  declare  that  a  record  once 
made  could  never  be  blotted  out  aiul  have  occasio!ially  de- 
sired to  ask  them  if  they  ever  tried  a  bottle  of  Heiiiy 
Sprague's  sulphuric  acid.  ITeury  was  a  source  of  not  .i 
little  amusement  in  our  small  comnuinity,  although  always 
i-'v'spected.  lie  was  a  somewhat  comical  combination  <>{' 
sense  and  innocence,  but  industrious  and  successful  in  mak- 
ing a  good  farm  out  of  a  Roiuul  l^)nd  sand  bank,  and  mak- 
ing and  saving  money. 

lie  bought  and  imported  from  London  a  spectroscope 
for  which  he  paid  one  hundred  dollars.  ^Fhat  a  Charlotte 
farnuu'  should  care  to  own  and  should  know  how  to  use,  this 
delicate  piece  of  apparatus  the  nature  of  which  luirdly 
ituother  person  in  town  kncAV,  was  strange.  ITenry  was  our 
Plantation  Socrates,  as  odd  as  that  great  Athenian,  and  ii' 
not  as  wise,  at  least  he  knew  more  than  most  of  us,  but  was 
not  ahvays  what  we  calbnl  practical. 

Henry  tried  to  teach  school  once  down  at  Peniuimaquon 
Falls  tu'ar  Trescott  Keynold's  saw  mills,  towai'd  Pembroke. 
The  children  did  not  appi'eciate  his  real  knowledge  and  his 
I'indly  heart  and  j)laye(l  all  km)wn.  and  many  oi-iginaL 
tricks  on  the  poor  lad.  At/  last  Henry  declared  that  he 
would  stand  their  impudence  no  longei*  and  that  he  was 
going  to  report  to  the  committeemen  and  have  them  ex- 
]M'lled.  At  that  moment  Sam  Stoddard  hap[)ened  to  1>e 
passing  with  his  sleek  race  horse  and  his  trotting  gig,  out 
foi'  a  little  spin.  Sam  knew  not  a  thing  about  Henry  or 
his  school,  but  as  he  passed  the  door  one  young  wretch 
shouted  to  the  master  "there  goes  the  committeeman  now," 
uud  pointed  to  the  rapidl>'  receding  gig.  ITenry  waited  f(^r 
no  more  bnt  started  to  catch  Sam,  and  then  occurred  a  race 
that  nmde  that  school  district  famous  for  niany  years  and 
eiuled  Henry's  cariH^r  as  a  school  teachei'.  He  caught  Sam, 
iuul  ex])laituMl  his  errand,  and  the  disgusted  "boss  j(.ckey'' 
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lold  hi)ii  ang'i-ily  to  go  to  a  place  of  high  temperature  not 
[)olite  to  name  in  print.  Henry  did  not  go  to  the  plaee  Saiu 
named  but  he  did  the  thing  nearest  to  it,  he  went  hack  t-.i 
that  school  and  that  night  went  home  for  good. 

The  next  connection  witli  educational  matters  that  Hen- 
ry ha(}  was  Avhen  lie  was  elected  a  member  of  the  (-harlotte 
School  (Vnnmittee.  Each  of  the  five  school  districts  of  th'' 
Phmtation  had  a  trustee,  whose  business  it  was  to  hire  a 
teacher  foi'  his  district.  l>ut  bef(n\'  tlu^  candidate  can  get 
on  the  ])ay  roll,  he  or  she  must  appeal'  before  the  tow!! 
committee  and  [»ass  an  examination  and  secure  a  certificate 
ol'  titness  fi'om  that  official  body.  It  soon  appeared  that  no 
one  but  Solomon  could  pass  one  of  iI(Miry's  examinations, 
(Hid  Solomon  never  applied  for  a  Charlotte  school.  He  iiad 
troubles  enoug'h  of  his  own.  The  trustees  of  the  five  dis- 
tricts grew  grey  and  Avrinkled  trying  to  find  teachers  that 
could  come  up  to  Tlenry's  standards.  The  hnv  compelled 
thvm  to  hii'e  teachers  and  to  have  a  minimum  school  term 
ot  tweh'c  we(dvs  a  year;  the  law  also  was  that  no  teaclic'^ 
should.  b(^  employed  who  could  not  obtain  a  certificate  from 
th(^  town  committee. 

It  certaiidy  looked  like  an  irresistible  force  nun^ing  an 
immovable  object.  Oe|)h  Maha/  had  nomiiuued  Henry  for 
committeeman  in  a  si)irit  of  i'e(d\less  gaiety,  at  the  previous 
town  meeting.  ('e{)h  w'as  also  trustee  of  the  l\(unid  Pond 
l)istrict.  Pool'  Oe]di  was  certairdy  "hoist  with  his  own 
petard."  lie  aged  rapidly  that  year  and  Avore  out  several 
lioi'ses,  ridiiifj^  round  Eastei'ii  Maine  looking  for  teachers 
that  could  ])ass  llein-y  S])rague's  examinations.  One  of 
Henry's  strong  ])oints  that  year  was  the  diaci'itical  marks 
of  letters  indicating  their  sounds.  He  thought  any  on.^ 
siionld  be  able  to  tell  olV-hand  every  possible-  mark  for  cxcry 
];ossibh'  b'tter.  (-eph  found  a  frnil  young  woman,  dclicat  * 
and  shrinking  and  [)r(dty.  from  the  Oastiru'  Normal  si-hool 
;iud  engaged  her  to  tea(di  proA'id<'d  she  could  |)ass,  niifl  lie 
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led  her  to  Henry.  It  hai)i)ened  to  be  Henry's  busy  da\ ,  tiie 
bees  were  swarming  if  .1  remember  right,  and  needed  im- 
mediate attention.  The  hot  eommitteeman  burst  into  the 
room  wliere  the  vietim  awaited  him,  and  in  iiis  shrilli^st 
t(tne  pitcdiixl  way  up  in  G  sharp  somewhere,  he  blurted  uut, 
''S])ell  eat  ami  mark  it."  This  aeeomplishment  has  in-t-n 
tlu*  standard  of  education  in  Charb)tte  ever  sinee.  Tlie 
I'rail  eandicbite  eoilapsed  witli  heart  failure,  and  Tlcury 
snttrnrd  his  baclielor  heart  and  asked  her  -to  nanu'  th,? 
(  a  pita  1  of  Massacluisetts.  Slie  blushed  prettil;,'  and  sram- 
mci'cd  that  she  knew  it  perfectly  but  had  not  tin*  flew  of 
language  to  exi)i-css  it. 

At  tlu'  next  town  meeting  Henry's  term  of  office  entled, 
Tcpli  declining  to  nominate  him  any  more,  lie  said  that 
tfierc  A\  as  no  point  to  that  joke  an.vway.  lie  dechu'ed  that 
he  had  \'oted  for  Ilcnry  once  but  if  tiu'  Lord  would  forLfivc 
Inm  foi-  that  he  would  never  do  it  again,  (,'epli  was  sure 
some  nuid. 

Henry  invented  a  ]u)rse  holder.  That  was  a  contriv- 
ance to  sli[)  into  a  groove  on  the  east  runner  of  your  pung. 
The  top  of  the  nuu-hiiu'  was  a  hook  to  lay  the  reins  in.  the 
bottom  of  it  a  brad  to  stick  in  the  snow  and  stop  the  horse. 
Henry  attached  it  to  his  pu/ng  one  evening  and  drove  over 
to  show  fath(^r  'h()W  it  worked.  He  hitched  his  horse  with 
his  patent,  and  came  into  the  house  after  father  to  go  out 
and  inspect  it.  In  a  few  minutes  father  got  his  lantern 
lighted,  and  his  cap  and  mittens  on  and  got  out  to  the  road 
just  in 'time  to  see  horse,  ])ung  and  ])atent  hit<dier  disapprar- 
i!ig  in  the  moonlight,  over  the  to\)  of  Uncle  Leonard's  hill. 
I  think  Henry  never  caught  up  with  that  patent.  Sadie 
declares  that  Link  and  T  sneaked  out  aiul  unliitched  tlie 
horse  ami  hit  him  a  slap  and  made  him  galloji  ofT  home 
'I'hus  are  the  good  and  j^ious  always  maligncij. 

It  may  as  well  be  confessed  here  as  anywhin'e,  ns  it  is 
sure  to  leak  out  s(tme  tiirie,  that  the  four  sons  of  Daniel  and 
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Caroline  became  Universalist  ministers  and  are  yet,  except 
l-ee  who  died  in  the  work.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  tell  why 
vvc  were  Tniversalist  ministers.  It  was  not  entirely  because 
wo  were  too  lazy  to  dig  on  a  iMaine  farm  and  too  proud  to 
hii^.  The  real  reason  was  Uncle  Kbenezer.  I  can  say  witti 
tr,  111  and  without  irreverence,  that  Tncle  Ebenezer  was 
II'  xt  to  Deity  v/ith  us. 

His  name  was  s[)oken  in  the  Charlotte  home  with  some- 
thing,' like  awe  and  reverence.  The  reason  was  that  he  was 
my  father's  oldest  brotlier,  a  Universalist  minister,  Presi- 
d<)it  of  a  Theological  School  in  Canton,  N.  Y.  He  never 
got  to  Charlotte  more  than  a  day^  or  two  in  the  summer,  he 
was  large,  dignified  and  impressive,  and  Ave  did  not  see 
cno!  gli  of  him  to  discover  his  liuman  (fualities  atul  so 
(jriji'd  him.  No  divinity  that  doth  hedge  about  a  King 
SI. i  passed  that  which  we  accorded  to  him. 

I  found  out  later  when  I  got  to  Canton,  that  this  was 
not  merely  our  country  boy  ignorance;  the  Canton  people 
will)  had  seen  him  daily  for  twenty-one  years  felt  the  sam-' 
way.  He  was  tluur  greatest  citizen.  Uiuh^r  some  circum- 
sta!i>'es  might  almost  have  hated  this  man,  but  we  inn'er 
(lid.  If  I  borrowed  that  ti'uly  gre^kt  literature  from  IToraci^ 
\Vibh*r.  (^ntilb'd  "The  Adventures  of  Nick  Cartel',  tlu^  In- 
dian Sbi\'cr, "  and  liid  it  in  the  haymow  for  my  ])ri\  att". 
pci  i.sal  and  favorite  intellectual  ])abulum.  it  was  just  my 
lurk  !o  have  Link'  catch  me  reading  it  and  drag  me  into  the 
h«)';;s<',  dime  novel  and  all,  to  mothei',  who  with  hoi'i'lficd 
look  ami  breathU'ss  gas[)  would  ask  me  wdiat  I  thouglit 
I  iirle  i'JxMiezei'  AN'ouhi  say  if  he  knew  that  one  of  Daniel's 
soils  I'ead  such  stuff  as  that.  Uncle  Kbenezer,  Ix'ing  ap- 
pfMbd  to.  sent  us  a  box  of  books  that  he  had  read  some 
w'u'i'e  that  boys  ought  to  like  to  read.  l)Ut  these  book's 
W'  ?('  not  \  ('ry  wisely  selected,  there  was  not  one  diihe  novel 
in  the  collection.  So  I  still  had  to  depend  on  Horace  for 
m_>   literature,  and  often  perused  the  lovely  ad\'en1ui'es  id" 
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Ni(^!v  Carter  and  T\\(t  Silent  Slayer,  holding  them .  between 
th<-  iea^'es  of  Plutai'chs  Lives,  whieh  my  j)arent.s  thoiij^'lit  I 
was  readint^',  while  tliey  with  admiring  ey(^s  wished  that 
lljieh^  Khenezer  eoidd  see  me  now. 

I  never  lost  my  awe  and  resei'en(;e  for  Ihieie  Fil)enezm', 
;nid  th(  more  intimately  1  knew  him  later,  the  more  1  found 
Id  ,1'isrily  my  feeling.  I  think  that  he  and  Mrs.  Sj)offord, 
iiongh  they  ne\'er  sa^^'  eaeh  other  to  my  knowledg(\  were 
liie  two  most  famous  people  that  l^lantation  No.  8  [)r()dueed. 
I  rciiu-mlx'T'  what  a  sur[)rise  it  was  to  m*'  to  diseover,  as  I 
(.'id  later,  that  Fnele  Khenezer's  eyes  could  twinkle  with 
iimi'is^  nient  o\'er  a  hit  of  real  fun, and  1  am  absolutely  sur-' 
that  he  would  hax'e  snnled  if  In*  had  had  the  remotest  sus- 
j)ieion  of  tlie  way  he  was  deitied  in  the  honu'  of  his  brother  * 
iia.'  'el,  a  thousand  miles  awa>-.  It  was  that  a-,ve  of  Unelc 
Fbi'.ntvei",  that  passion  of  nu)ther's  that  at  least  one  of  her 
sons,  would  grow  up  and  go  to  Canton  and  study  foi-  ?t 
liiinister  with  Uncle  Kbenezer,  the  eonstant  vinder-eurrent 
v\  that  sentim(Mit  and  talk  that  finally  landed  all  foui-  of  u^ 
iii  the  ministry.  It  must  be  said  hoAvever  that  no  native  of 
Charlotte  in  those  years,  ever  TU)tieed  any  indications  that 
the  ford  had  called  the  Daiuj/d  Fisher  boys  to  prea(di. 

It  was  the  getieral  impression  in  the  Plantation,  that 
we  w  ere  in  the  road  that  led  to  Thomaston  where  the  Stat<' 
penitentiary  was  located,  and  after  a  brief  stay  there  that 
we  were  bound  to  a  hot  place  beyond,  not  polite  ro  mention 
in  (Mnirlotte  society  outside  the  pulpit,  but  exceedingly  im- 
moral and  dangerous  not  to  believe  in.  So  life  went  on  with 
iiS  without  any  suspicion  on  our  part  or  on  the  i)art  of  any 
one  (dse  that  we  were  to  be  nnnisters.  I  guess  that  many 
times  mother  had  her  doubts  wind  her  even  Intinity  could 
;uiswer  her  prayers  and  desires  for  ns.  Winters  we  all 
went  to  school  in  the  blue  school  house  one  nnle  away  ui)  thv' 
!(;ng  hill.  T  have  sj)oken  of  Eliza  Fow1(m*  as  the  first  teaclu'r 
that  !  r-emember.  but  Charlotte^  schools  had  a  long  histor\- 
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before^  lier  day.  .Mr.  Abbott  says  that  he  l)rouglit  a  teac.liei 
to  Peiiiiainaciuon  in  1812.  I  do  not  know  just  wliere  that 
was,  but  the  first  school  in  No.  'A  was  taught  by  Susan  John 
s'jn.  in  David  Fislier's  house  in  1817.  Way  back  there  be- 
Lvari  the  tradition  that  Jio  school  ma'am  should  escape  from 
("hai'b)tte  unmarried,  iuid  Isaac  Gardner  Sr.,  married  Sus- 
an. Olivt^  Johnson  taught  the  secoiul  school  in  tlie  Warren 
(Jai'dnej-  hou.se  in  1818  and  rrppears  to  have  resisted  tln^ 
('h;irh)tte  boys  successfully.  The  third  school  was  tauglit 
by  .Mary  Starboard  in  John  Sprague\s  house  in  1811),  and 
Mai-y  mari'ied  Benjainin  l^Msher  and  became  Fremont's 
^i'ajuhnother  in  due  season.  The  first  man  teacher  was 
I  aiil  Sj)()onei',  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  lived  up  to  his 
name  with  the  IMantation  girls  or  iu)t.  After  1819  or  so. 
tlic  s(diools  were  taught  by  men  in  the  winter  and  women  in 
sununer. 

About  that  tinu.^  the  tirst  school  house  was  built  near 
Sta<'\'  Ayer's  j)lace.  (Mara  Fisher,  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
the  son  of  pioneer  David,  came  from  Ponkapog  I^oiul  in 
]\]assa(duisetts,  to  teach  our  down  east  school  in  the  hom  ^ 
of  her  ancestors.  I  remember  a  term  with  Eliza  Gardner, 
and  a  part  of  a  term  with  Sadie  ^Gardner.  In  the  winter 
ternjs  I  recall  the  names  of  George  Allen,  Avery  Ricii. 
fjoshua  jjand),  Ansel  Fisher,  Ai'thur  Smith  and  ilenry  Rey- 
nolds, as  our  teachers. 

I  ren)end)er  all  these  teachers  with  kindly  appreciation, 
in  fact  1  am  sure  tluit  1  remember  them  wdth  much  uu>re 
kinchiess  than  they  do  me.  In  those  days  my  chief  business 
v/as  eating  and  growing  and  mischief,  and  my  teachers 
generally  found  it  expedient  to  keep  nui  standing  ]K?side 
tliem  where  they  could  reach  nu^  ({uick.  None  of  them  ever 
I'eally  intei-ested  me  in  l)ooks  or  in  study,  but  that  was  ihjT 
tiieir  faidt.  The  time  of  my  awakening  had  not  'arrived 
that  Avas  all.  We  liad  but  one  teacher  to  hear  every  class, 
iii  one  rooui.  fioni  babies  to  adults  aTjd  five  or  t(^n  minutes  to 
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'a  class.  We  began  every  winter  at  about  the  same  place, 
and  got  about  so  far,  and  the  next  winter  did  it  over  again. 
(  tliink  the  teachers  did  all  that  could  liave  been  done  un- 
der the  conditions.  They  were  good  and  earnest  men  and 
Avomen.  My  education  was  really  given  me  at  home  and 
the  longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
that  is  usually  the  case.  My  parents  both  si)oke  good 
English  and  never  allowed  us  to  lapse  from  that  without 
sharp  reproof.  iMany  days  in  the  year  we  sat  by  the  loom 
mid  i-ecited  to  mother  while  she  wove,  and  she  rapped  us  015 
the  head  with  the  shuttle  if  we  blundered,  and  then  som;i 
more  if  we  cried. 

Having  invited  us  into  the  world,  father  and  mother 
conceiN'ed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  make  all  they  could  of  us. 
I'hey  never  loafed  on  the  job,  nor  allowed  us  to.  AFotiier's 
hobby  in  education,  if  she  had  one,  was  ('oll)urn's  Mental 
Arithmetic,  and  the  way  Liid-c  used  to  walk  througii  the 
mazes  of  that  book,  and  keep  me  trying  to  follow  within 
sight,  stirs  my  memory  to  this  day.  We  all  had  a  silver 
(piartcr  for  learning  the  multiplication  tal)le  bcfoi'i^  we  wcr'c 
eight  years  old.  Considering  how  incessantlx'  l)usy  my 
])arents  were,  and  how  ov^erworked  my  mother  csjx'cially 
was,  1  marvel  as  1  look  l)ack  u[)on  it,  at  tlie  atmosphere  oT 
(Mhication  they  kept  in  that  old  Plantation  home,  as  well  as 
a  considerable  amount  of  formal  teaching.  We  had  good 
religous  instruction  fdso.  All  the  early  years  father  liad 
<laily  family  prayers.  Later  the  family  tried  to  meet  Sun- 
day morning  for  worship  together.  At  the  time  1  su{)pose 
wi'  were  not  greatly  im])ressed.  I  cannot  recall  a  word 
father  ever  spoke  in  those  prayes.  lie  cei'tainly  had  no  set 
form  or  phrases  whicdi  stuck  in  iny  memory.  The  picture 
of  it  that  stays  is  of  a  (|uiet,  sweet  and  blessed  atmosphere 
of  heartfelt  di^votion.  I  would  part  with  a'ny  nu'mory  of 
my  early  life  more  readily  than  I  would  lose  the  I'ccollec- 
tions  of  those  Sunday  moi'idngs  of  family  worship. 
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The  Sunday  morning  hour  is  mixed  with  some  memo- 
ries that  are  not  as  spiritual  as  these  named  however.  That 
was  the  hour  when  the  hrick  oven  was  opened  and  from  its 
capiirious  mouth  came  haked  beans  and  rye  and  indiaii 
'orrad,  the  acme  and  perfection  of  the  Phuitation  cooking. 
Saturday  morning  was  the  morning  to  get  oven  wood  and 
sift  the  rye  and  indian  meal.  The  oven  wood  was  a  hig  pih\ 
near  a  cord  it  seems  to  me,  of  fine  split  sticks  of  i^ome  dry 
sti'.if  three  or  four  feet  long.  The  brick  oven  was  a  sort  of  a 
mammoth  cave  built  into  the  brick  chinuiey,  out  of  the 
kitrhen  whicii  in  the  ])ioneer  house  was  also  the  dining 
room.  The  entrance  to  this  oven  was  usually  hidden  behind 
a  big  l)lack  door,  and  this  (h)or,  when  opened,  revealed  a 
smaller  tight-fitting  door  stopping  the  mouth  of  the  oven 
itself. 

This  inner  door  taken  out  showed  the  great  oven  with 
its  moutli  two  feet  scpuire  or  so,  but  widening  as  you  lookt^i 
ill,  to  a  dej)th  of  six  feet,  and  width  of  three  or  four,  with 
an  arched  roof.  All  these  figures  are  subject  to  revision  at 
the  hands  of  the  higher  critics.  All  T  am  really  sure  about 
is  that  it  was  a  great,  big,  deep,  high  cave,  and  that  it  took 
a  siai-k  of  wood  to  heat  it.-  Sor/iewliere  a  rime  oi'igiiiated 
^vlii^li  Maine  boys  lun^w,  about  a  marriage  ceremony,  that 
]-afi  this  way, — 

"  liy  the  ohi  Le\'itical  lav/ 

I  mai'ry  this  injin  to  this  s(puu\' 
Yoi;  must  be  true,  you  must  be  good 

And  keep  your  wife  in  oven  wood." 

You  see  at  once  that  this  poem  woidd  have  no  meaning 
wiiat<'ver  to  a  modern  child,  but  we  knew  too  well  what  a 
test  of  marital  fidelity  that  last  line  was.  This  oN'en  wood 
was  thrust  into  the  oven  and  set  on  fii'e.  and  the  fire  was 
ki-pt  generously  suppli(;d  and  blazing  hot,  until  'tlu;  bri<'k 
wads  had  absorbed  all  the  heat  they  couhl  take.  ^Phen  all 
th(^  tit'c  and  ashes  were  swei)t  out  with  a  long  handled,  thin 
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bla(i<^d  slioveJ  made  and  kept  for  that  })urt)ose,  Tlie  i)ies 
ai:d  !j]'ead  and  iiidiaii  puddings  and  puts  of  beans  were  ruu 
\n  on  the  capacious  floor  and  the  doors  shut  tight.  Tlie 
lieat  reflected  from  the  hot  brick  walls  did  the  cooking, 
''i'he  shovel  was  used  to  place  the  various  things  to  be 
cooked  and  to  bring  them  out  when  they  were  tlont^  without 
.•rcorching  the  operator.  Of  course  the  oven  cook'ed  vei'\' 
(juickly  at  first  and  then  as  heat  was  radiated,  mow  slowly, 
(hii-  brown  bread  and  beans  for  Sunday  moi-ning  bi'cakfasr 
went  into  this  oven  after  the  first  smaller  things  were  done 
riiid  taken  out.  Then  these  staples  stayed  in  until  Saturdax 
niglit  when  we  drew  them  out  and  nuide  our  supper  of 
theJn.  Those  left  from  supper  were  carefully  put  bacl\  int(» 
tljc  (jven  and  simmered  there  all  night  and  wei'c  deliriously 
r<Mdy  for  our  Sunday  morning  breakfast.  Almost  any  day 
I'iding  on  oui'  iniddle  west  railroads,  1  have  seen  ovens  built 
oatdooi's  almost  exactly  like  these  INFaine  brick  ovens  and 
us»^d  in  just  the  same  way. 

While  the  food  was  hot  enough  foi*  eatnig  Sunday 
ijH)rning  the  oven  itself  was  only  luke  warm  by  that  t'lnm 
and  one  morning  Link  stuffed  Lee  into  the  oven  and  shut- 
ling  the  door  leaving  only  a  crack  open  for  breathing  pur- 
poses, he  charged  him  to  keep  quiet  and  lie  \o\v.  Father 
and  mother  were  ready  for  prayers,  and  we  were  all  there 
but  Lee,  who  could  not  be  found.  Ijink  hunted  diligently, 
even  enthusiastically  after  the  lost  son  but  he  could  not  find 
liim.  Lee  had  a  faculty  for  fading  out  of  the  landscapt' 
\vh<Mi  there  was  any  work  to  be  done  that  needed  him  but  h«' 
was  usually  round  at  meal  time.  Because  of  this  habit  of 
facile  disappearance  Lee  had  been  named  "Scooty, "  which, 
aitliough  we  did  not  know^  it  then,  was  our  cori'ui)tion  of 
Schoodic,  our  tidal  river  ten  miles  east,  which  the  Indians 
called  by  that  name  which  means  to  run  away  fast.  Well 
it  was  time  for  prayers  and  Lee  had  scooted.  Father  soon 
^vent  on  with  the  service  however  feeling  sure  that  his  son 
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AVfUs  not  endlessly  lost.  After  the  Amen,  motlier  went  to 
the  ov<^n  as  usumI  to  open  the  door  to  bliss, — and  nearly  h)st 
lief  itreath  pei'nianently  when  she  diseovercMl    Lee    in  the 

0  veil. 

in  the  winter  tiiue  there  was  no  ])ublie  serviee  of  I'e- 
li^rion  ij]  any  of  our  various  sehool  houses,  owing  to  eold  and 
distaiiee.  Sunday  was  a  elieerful  and  happy  day  at  home 
iiround  the  big"  hi'es  even  if  the  winter  storjns  of  the  short 
(lark  day  I'oai'ed  outside.  AVe  always  had  plenty  of  good 
reading,  and  letters  to  write,  for  postage  had  got  down  to 
tiiree  eents  by  that  time.  Mother  owned  an  exeellent  edi- 
tinn  of  Shakespeare  in  ten  volumes,  and  ^ve  l:»oys  knew  some 
()]'  it  i)y  heai't,  although  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  at  tluit 
time  had  d«^veloped  great  appreeiation  of  it.  For  exereise 
alwa,ys  had  tlie  eh<n'es  to  do,  and  the  wood  and  wat(M'  to 
brill  g. 

Watering  stoek  is  usually  thought  of  as  a  Wall  Street 
pastinu\  but  on  our  old  Plantation  farm  it  was  no  soft  job 
in  the  winter  time.  There  was  no  good  well  at  our  barn. 
Many  were  the  efl'orts  to  dig  deep  enough  f(U"  i)ermanent 
living  supply  but  it  was  never  aeeomplished.  The  l)est  well 
the  pioneers  eould  dig  at  the  bai^i  always  dihed  u\)  in  tin- 
V,' inter  wln^n  we  needed  it.  Lineoln  tried  this  digging  last 
Avith  a  determination  to  find  living  water  or  else  aiiderniine 
the  residenee  of  the  Emperor  of  China.    ]^ut  he  omitted  to 

1  ry  the  witeh  hazel  test  and  so  of  course  he  failed.  It  is 
(  iirious  about  tiiat  witeh  hazel.  1  have  seen  J^^liza  l^eynolds 
walk  round  our  orehard  holding  a  twig  of  that  ghostly 
f'hrub  in  her  two  hands,  and  as  she  moved  from  |)laee  to 
phice  that  twig  would  be  (juiet  in  si)ots  and  in  other  spots 
would  writhe  and  twist  in  her  grasf)  lilve  a  par! i>,ula fly  live- 
l\  snake,  so  the  bai-k'  all  eame  oft  in  her  hands.  Yet  ol 
(•oitise  -John  Eiske  is  right  and  it  is  a  myth.  So'  jjineoln 
thoiiglit,  and  he  iv\e(\  to  dig  a  well  without  the  witeh  hazei 
signs,  at  the  corner  of  tiie  barn  yard,  wliere  his  father  and 
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Lis  grandfather  l)efore  him  had  tried.  Tie  went  down  with 
drill  and  blast  about  thirty  feet  through  sharp  jagged  roek 
l)ut  the  bottom  of  the  hole  was  dry  as  Sahara.  At  last  one 
Saturday  night  tired  and  disgusted,  he  fenced  round  the  [)it 
to  keep  Avandering  men  and  beasts  from  tumbling  in,  and 
went  to  bed.  Sunday  morning  he  went  out  to  see  liow 
much  Avater  had  appeared  diu'ing  the  night,  and  found  that 
his  l)est  horse  had  walked  over  his  fence  and  fallen  to  the 
l)ottom  of  tlie  well. 

The  animal  appeared  resigned  and  to  a  degree  cheerful 
although  down  in  the  mouth,  but  strange  to  say  uninjured. 
Lin(M)]n  got  some  help,  and  rigged  a  tackle,  and  got  hooked 
onto  the  horse  some  way  and  they  began  to  slowly  wind  the 
creature  to  the  top  of  the  well.  Just  as  the  horse  got  to  the 
sui'face,  tlu^  tackle  broke  and  the  steed  fell  again  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well.  The  liorse  did  not  say  anything  l)ut  looked 
reproachfully  at  such  ])unglers  as  if  he  wished  that  they 
woidd  (piit  trifling  with  his  feelings.  They  tried  again  and 
this  time  the  rop(\s  held  and  the  horse  was  soon  on  the 
ground  uninjui-ed  and  as  good  as  ever.  After  this  Tjincoln 
filled,  the  hole  and  went  back  to  the  witch  hazel  myth  a,nd 
never  tried  to  dig  another /well  without  consulting  that 
mystic  plant.  > 

So  lun'ing  mt  W(dl  at  the  barn,  there  was  notliing  foi-  us 
to  do  but  di'i\e  all  the  stock  down  to  the  Heath  ])rook  Avhicli 
was  oN'cr  the  hill  south  about  ten  rods  in  sunnnei'  and  ten 
miles  in  winter.  The  auu)unt  of  snow  shovelling  and  ice 
cutting  that  was  lu'cessary  in  order  to  get  at  water  for  the 
thirsty  beasts  is  incredible.  When  we  struck  w;i1(n'  some 
one  had  to  stii'  it  with  a  spade  to  keep  it  from  fi'ee/.jni;'  over 
while  the  thirsty  ci'itters  dranlv.  !  believe  tliai  sometinies 
the  siu)w  that  Ave  had  to  dig  through  to  get  down  to  tiic 
li(|uid  got  so  deej)  in  JNTarch  that  we  had  to  lowei-  the  cow 
(i\('r  the  edg(»  by  hei'  tail,  [)aying  out  on  it  nntil  her  nose 
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sti'iu-k  water  and  she  eoiild  drink,  l^elieve  nie  that  M'ati'i*- 
ij]^  stock  on  a  Maine  Plantation  in  the  winter  is  a  g-rowii 
liian 's  job. 

Th(M'e  were  of  eonrse  mild  winter  days  oeeasionally  aiul 
on  one  of  these  Lee  entertained  the  family.  Saturday  night 
he  had  set  a  box  tra[)  baited  Avith  a  tnrni[)  down  in  the 
spruees  Jiear  the  watering  plaee.  Siniday  morning  he  le(i 
fjf'nny  down  to  driid^,  and  incidentally  visit^nl  his  trap.  Ht^ 
liad  a  )-abbit.  What  to  do  with  the  capti\'e  on  Sunday  un-:, 
a  problem.  But  he  discounted  the  ten  connnandments  and 
counted  on  escaping  father  aiul  mother  and  took  the  box 
;rap  inidei"  his  ai-m  and  led  old  Jenny  back  to  her  stall  and 
sneaked  iido  the  house  the  back  way,  and  succee(ted  in  get- 
ling  the  trap  and  the  scared  rabbit  in  it  up  to  tln^  attic  u?i- 
known  to  us  all. 

It  was  a  very  uneasy  day  for  l^ee.  He  did  not  want  t  ) 
bn^ak  the  Sad)l)ath,  but  he  did  want  to  get  his  dog  Skip  ;iiid 
thai  rabbit  nnxed  u)).  lie  ap[)eared  ill  at  ease,  and  his  mind 
wandered  and  he  lacked  repose.  He  covdd  not  keej)  slill 
dui-ing  family  prayers.  Father  looked  at  him  mildly  liop- 
ing  that  he  was  coming  under  a  wholesome  conviction  of 
yAu.  Mother  snspcH-ted  that  something  was  bi-eaking  out  iit 
the  line  of  mumps  or  measles,  a/nd  her  mind  was  on  shH.-; 
and  senna. 

The  day  dragged  its  weary  length  along  and  soon  aftei- 
(linncn*  Lee  aiul  Skij)  disappeai'cd.  Satan  had  won  and  IjCe- 
and  his  dog  had  gone  after  the  rab])it  in  the  attic.  Sudden- 
ly our  solenui  Sunday  stillness  was  rudely  dispelled  hy  the 
most  infernal  overhead  racket  it  was  ever  our  lot  to  heai*. 
The  famous  September  gale  of  "68"  was  silence  itself  be- 
side this  uproar.  We  expected  the  house  to  fall  al)out  our 
ears.  We  rushed  to  the  attic  and  the  cause  of  the  noise  was 
clear,  l^ee  had  set  the  rabbit  free  and  encouraged  Skip  to 
chase  it.  It  was  up  to  the  speed  limit  all  right.  The 
sacrid  relics  of  gcnci':itions  Avej'e  now  si^nply  a  race  tra(d; 
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for  this  eager  dog  and  seared  ra1)l)il.  Th»'  race  ended  by 
the  rabbit  leapjiig  at  the  window,  and  the  glass  was  kindl;/ 
and  let  go  and  the  rabl)it  plumped  into  a  snow  drift  twe:ity- 
five  feet  below\  and  Ski[)  got  to  tlie  drift  about  tlie  same 
tiuK^  the  biinny  did.  Hut  Skip  lost  all  interest  in  the  ehas'; 
after  that  leaj),  arid  all  we  saw  of  the  i-abbit  was  a  streak  of 
white  wool  going  over  the  hill.  \  cannot  prove  it  but  1  lun 
^tJitirely  certain  tliat  that  rabbit  wa.s  laughing  as  he  n'*'nt 

of  ovir  sight.  Hut  neither  Skii)  nor  l^ee  langht*d  al- 
though they  received  no  very  severe  punishment. 

It  would  not  be  ti'ue  to  say  that  father  and  mother  hud 
any  painfully  pious  idea  of  Sunday.  It  w^as  the  hai)i)ie>t 
(bi.v  of  the  week  in  oui"  iionu^  for  all  of  us  and  we  looked 
forwai'd  to  it  and  loved  it.  Any  reasonable  use  of  oni-  tinit', 
^vas  peruiitted  but  father  thought  neverthel(\ss  that  tli 
Nabbath  was  a  saered  day  and  shoidd  be  ol)sc-rved  with 
Avholesome  reverence.  He  would  let  hay  si)oil  any  time  bh- 
tore  he  would  touch  it  ou  Sunday,  and  was  indignant  if  any 
of  the  neighbors  violated  the  day.  It  was  his  tirm  convic- 
tion that  nothing  was  ever  gained  in  the  long  run  by  break- 
ing the  Sabbath. 

i  remember  Deacon  /Levi  Fisher  in  the  imyfieid  one, 
Saturday,  and  Iliram  Blanchard  and  his  boys  in  an  adjoir:- 
ing  field.  Dious  {)eoi)le  in  those  days  mowed  until  iu)on  ami 
then  with  the  hand  rakes  raked  and  cocked  all  the  tiay  neat- 
ly I'eady  for  Sutulay.  !5ut  Iliram  and  his  sons  i)eu'an 
nu)wijig  again  after  dinner  and  the}^  kept  mowing  until 
about  four  o'clock.  Levi  fretted  and  fumed  over  IliranTs 
evideid  intention  to  woi'k  Siuulay,  but  if  Iliram  knew  that 
1hey  wei'e  annoyed  he  n:iade  no  sign  and  ke))t  right  on  mow- 
ing. I  renuunber  Levi  said  that  it  might  l)e  all  i-ight  to  pull 
the  ox  out  of  a  j)it  on  Su.nday  but  that  you  had  no  business 
to  spend  all  day  Saturday  y)ushing  the  ])cast'into  the  ti'oubl.'. 
A  bold  four  o'clo(dv  Ilii'am  stopped  mowing  ami  bi'ouglit  oiu. 
the  first  h<»rse  rake  avc  ever  saw.     It  was  clumsy  coirifjareJ 
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-with  later  nuiehines  A  good  man  had  to  walk  behiiijl  ic 
<;nd  lift  it  by  sheer  strength  when  he  wanted  to  dunij)  thv^ 
Itay  into  windrows.  But  compared  with  hand  rakes  it  was 
speedy  and  Hiram  and  his  boys  went  home  at  the  usual  hour 
with  the  rest  of  us,  and  his  hay  was  all  snug  for  Svuulay, 
and  lie  had  ])ut  up  a  lot  more  than  Ave  had.  I  think  tlrnt 
Hiraju  used  more  brains  in  his  jobs  than  some  of  us  did. 

in  the  summer  we  always  had  a  Sunday  School  in  at 
least  four  of  the  live  school  houses  in  town.  About  every 
Sunday  some  one  would  preach.  Baptist  or  Universal ist  in 
our  school  house,  a  Methodist  on  Damon  ridge,  and  wlioevr 
Avas  axaiiable  roiuid  the  pond,  and  on  Snuth  ridge.  ^h:. 
Kattray  was  one  of  these  pi'eachers  and  lie  sold  Deaco'i 
Levi  Fisher,  the  liorse  Avhich  alAvays  Avent  by  tlie  name  of 
Old  Katlray,  which  ministerial  animal  has  already  Ix'cti 
sufficiently  described.  Then  j\rr.  Pepper  preached.  Today 
any  oiu'  by  that  name  Avould  be  in  demand  as  a  foot  ball 
coach  in  colb^ge.  bid  this  Mr.  Pepper  Avas  a  mild,  harmles;'? 
gentleman. 

I  remember  a  part  of  one  of  his  sermons.  In  Avhich  h.^ 
told  of  l\ing  awake  one  night  and  liearing  the  clock  strike 
the  hours  and  reflecting  on  hoAV  rhany  souls  Avcre  endlessly 
lost  each  hour.  Tie  started  in  at  about  nine  and  worki^l 
the  clock  round  to  three  or  four  in  the  morning. ,  T  am  glad 
that  lu^  dropped  off  asleey)  at  that  time  for  the  sum  total  oT 
the  results  was  so  fearful  that  it  impressed  my  child  mind 
so  1  nevci-  forgot  it.  Mr.  Philbrook  of  Calais,  and  Augustus 
Lcighton  of  Pemliroke  and  occasionally  Uncle  Ebenezer  Avere 
the  I  ■inversalist  preachers.  There  Avas  on  the  Avhole  a  large 
and  generous  assortment  of  theology  and  you  took  you.' 
clioice  or  Avent  Avithout  any  as  you  preferred.  Deacon  Lev? 
and  Fncle  Enoch  used  to  conduct  prayer  meetings  ev(Miing^i 
some  i)art  of  the  year  and  had  a  most  faithfid  anti  coiu- 
)ii('ndable  intcr-est  i?i  our  souls'  Avelfarc^,  for  which  1  .am  lU- 
crcvisingly  grateful.    Those  devout  and  earnt\st.  iiuMh  kept 
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Charlotte  from  heathenism  more  than  they  or  we  realized  at 
th<^  time. 

We  wicked  boys  giggled  for  the  most  slender  reasi  i.'^, 
I  ean  still  see  without  half  trying,  the  room  lighted  with 
tallow  candles,  every  one  bringing  his  own.  I'ncle  Enoch 
snntt'ed  his  one  night  with  a  cautious  thumb  and  forefinger. 
He  nicely  calculated  on  just  how  much  of  the  burnt  wide  lur 
would  })ick  off,  Avithout  putting  out  the  light.  But  in  liis 
well  nu'ant  effort  he  |)inched  the  wick  too  low  down  aiitl 
yatdced  the  candle  from  its  socket  and  threw  it  across  the 
I'oom.  The  loolc  of  anuizement  on  his  face,  whicii  instantly 
changed  to  an  exi)ression  implying  his  intention  of  licking 
any  boy  tliat  laughed  we  thought  was  funny.  On  tin^  \\  hi'le 
J  think  we  enjoyed  the  Sunday  School  better  than  any 
otiier  religious  sei'vice  in  the  Plantation.  Father  tauglit  in 
the  Ihiiversalist  corner,  Uncle  Levi  in  the  l}a])tist,  and  2^1  rs. 
Jose|)h  Chamller  in  the  IMethodist.  The  sinners  vibi-atcd 
bctweeti  these  grou})S  according  to  their  spiritual  temper  at 
the  time.  We  had  no  lesson  leaves  or  lielpei's  but  each  one 
carried  his  Bible  aiul  we  studied  directly  from  that  and  th;it 
iiu4hod  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  im{)roved  upon, 
and  as  I  groan  uiuler  the  loads  of  i)i'inted  Sunday  School 
ti-ash  that  burdens  my  desk,  1  long  and  pray  for  a  return  (»f 
the  methods  of  Plantation  No. 

We  sang  the  ])()i)ular  songs  together,  they  can  hardly 
])e  calh^l  hymtis,  thinking  more  about  catchy  tunes  than  we 
did  about  the  woi'ds  and  sentiment  expresse<l.  We  visiteil 
fi-eely  before  ami  after  these  exercises  and  walkinl  home 
hnngiy,  and  on  the  whole  greatly  enjoyed  our  Sund.'iy 
school.  One  boy  insisted  on  j)rononn('ing  Psaltery  as 
j)essletree,  aiul  various  other  unauthorized  and  revisc(i 
]  ronounciati()ns  ])rovok'ed  the  risibles  of  the  ungodly. 
Link  insisted  on  substituting  tin*  wiu'ils  "the  cat"  for  th.i' 
words  ''and  eat"  in  the  text  "Rise  Peter  kill  and  eat"  but 
just  the  si\mv  1  have  ncvei*  s(M^n  any  better  Siuiday  school  on 
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the  whole  than  we  liad  in  (.'harlotte  and  1  Iiave  seen  many 
worse  ones.  Sunday  afternoon  was  left  free  to  us  for  any 
([uiet  and  reasonal)le  i)ursiiit.  We  had  no  l)all  games  or 
theatres,  1  am  devoutly  glad  to  say,  and  w^e  seldom  went 
ywimming  and  never  shot  guns  or  made  undue  noise.  Hut 
when  tired  of  reading,  we  walked  in  the  beautiful  woods  in 
all  directions,  aftei'  si)ruee  gum,  ))ox  l)erries,  ])eeeh  nuts,  or 
whatever  we  met.  It  was  a  (juiet,  I'ational,  restful  Sabbatii 
and  f  love  to  recall  it,  and  wish  this  whole  moderti  sensual, 
nervous  age  of  oui's.  could  have  ever\'  week  one  ('harlotte 
Sunday. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


BEARS. 


EARS  and  ^loose  are  the  two 
speeies  of  aiiinials  that  have  iiuKte 
Elaine  famous.  I  never  lieard  of  8 
moose  gettijig-  into  No.  3  l)iit  bean-j 
abounded.  Strange  to  say  that  in  my 
boyhood  there  wcrr  no  deer  in  Cliar- 
lotte,  althougli  they  luive  sinee  beeome 
numerous.  It  was  the  wolves  that  kt^pt 
them  diunnisluHl  in  tliose  early  days  and 
after  the  woh'es  were  dest)'o>'ed,  as  they 
ap])(^ar  to  have  beeti.  the  (b'er  came  back 
to  us.  The  wise  legislation  of  Maitu' 
■e  them  also.  At  one  time  ('harh)tte  aj)- 
{(eartnl  to  be  in  danger  fK)m  wildcats  and  in  1<SH4  the  town. 
votiMl  a  bounty  of  two  dollars  for  every  one  slain.  David 
i)lanehar(l  shot  the  only  wildcat  1  ever  saw,  and  that  one 
was  so  small  compared  with  the  large  and  dangerous  beast 
{hat  I  expected  to  see  that  1  have  tdways  suspected  thai. 
David  deliberately  slew  sonu'  trustful  tabby  that  caine  pur- 
ring and  rubbing  round  among  his  legs,  i^ut  David  de- 
clared that  it  was  wild,  although  it  seemed  quite  tame  aftt^r 
he  and  his  hound  got  thi'ough  with  it. 

I^ut  it  was  bears  that  \  heard  about  from  the  tinu^  [ 
l.'card  anything.  The  Charlotte  bad  boy  ^  was  constantly'' 
(  xlioi'ted  to  wat(di — Wr  nevei'  said  "watch  out/'  or  the  bears 
■would  eat(di  him.     If  any  one  in  our  town  was  sent  to  fitui 
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anything,  and  failed  to  see  it  when  it  was  in  plain  sight  all 
the  time  and  just  where  he  was  told  that  it  was,  the  sitna- 
tion  was  summed  up  in  the  sareastie  and  eontemptuous 
phrase,  "Well,  stupid,  if  it  had  been  a  bear  it  would  have 
bit  y(  r. The  favorite  mother  goose  yarn  was  the  immortal 
tab*  (if  the  three  bears,  the  father,  mother,  and  little  bear, 
that  visited  the  boy's  house,  and  sat  in  his  little  ehair,  tast- 
ed his  milk,  and  hnaliy  found  him  aslee[)  in  nis  little  bed 
and  debated  whether  or  not  they  should  kill  him  and  eat 
liini.  Tile  eonehision  of  this  hair  raising  tale  varied  aeeoi'd- 
ing  to  the  temper  of  the  narrator  and  the  moral  he  desired 
to  irn{)ress. 

For  this  and  other  I'easons  known  and  uid^nown  during 
all  my  ehild  life  1  was  nu)rtally  afraid  of  a  bear.  The  name 
was  the  suggestion  of  hiddcMi  and  mysterious  terror.  T  still 
Jiave  that  terror  and  eannot  get  rid  of  it.  1  never  walk 
alone  in  the  woods  to  tins  day  without  keej)ing  a  nei'vous 
eye  ear  alert  for  bears.  1  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of 
tlieiii  when  1  see  them.  It  is  the  bear  that  sees  me  and  that 
I  do  not  see  that  gets  onto  my  nei'X'cs.  Exactly  wh>'  so  shy 
and  hai-ndess  an  animal  as  the  xMaine  black  bear  should  be 
for  me  the  synd)ol  of  nanud(\ss  terr^ir  I  do  not  know.  Ou'' 
riautation  was  full  of  the  story  of  /he  home  from  which  tlu> 
father  was  absent,  and  where  the  mother-  and  children  sat 
round  the  fii'e.  and  an  awful  monster  of  a  beai'  without 
.st(u)(!  on  his  hind  legs  and  looked  at  them  through  the  win- 
dow. The  tradition  was  that  it  had  happeru'd  moi'e  than 
onc<'  in  (-hai'lofte  and  any  night  it  might  happen  again. 
Tliis  fear  was  bred  in  me  so  thoroughly  that  it  woulci  reall\ 
not  sui-[)rise  nu'  over  much  to  see  a  wild  bear  looking  through 
the  wirulow  at  mi\  even  inside  the  "loo])"  in  (Chicago. 

I  always  susi)ected  that  thei-e  was  a  bear  nnder  the  bed 
wild  was  ;ilready  to  nip  niy  toes  as  they  disappear(;d  o\er 
tile  edge  as  T  took  my  nightly  dive  into  the  blankets  ami 
c(tv<'re(i  up  my  head.     We  were  told  of  the  ('hai'b)tte  pio- 
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jjcer  l)oy,  staiuliiig-  one  day  in  his  fatlier's  duor  yard  j'nd 
hearing  a  strange,  moaning  deathly  sound,  from  the  W'-uds 
fty  Round  Pond.  A  hear  liad  seized  a  heifer  and  that  i  \ir- 
sonie  ery  that  tilled  all  the  air  with  (luiver  was  the  j  -'or 
ereature  calling  for  hel]).  The  men  started  toward  Mh' 
Kound,  gun  in  hand,  and  killed  the  hear  and  saved  the  h-  ii'i-i', 
hut  that  hoy  never  forgot  that  ery.  as  they  say  a  soldier 
never  forgets  the  ery  of  a  wounded  horse  in  hattle,  and  the 
settlers  remend)er  the  iudian  war  ery. 

The  thought  haiuited  me  of  waking  in  the  dead  of  ni^ht 
iind  lieai-ing  a  hear  after  the  pig  or  the  sheej).  AVell,  -wlNit- 
ever  the  cause,  you  may  as  well  hear  me  confess  the  t  'litk 
with  shame  that  i  have  all  of  my  life  heen  afraid  of  tin-  i^  -ar 
:liat  I  nevei-  saw.  Sometimes.  \'ery  rarely,  in  the  .l;nin;n-y 
or  Fehruary  thaw,  hil)ernating  hears  woidd  get  ndxrd  on 
tlie  season  and  come  out  of  their  dens  and  walk  nnies  oii  the 
soft  snow.  Jesse  Sprague  came  to  oui*  house  one  monii  iu, 
v.dien  we  had  had  a  long  tlunv  in  mid-winter.  I'oiiowiiiu-  liu 
Irack  of  sueli  a  heai'  who  was  walking  in  his  sleep.  My  aA\"o 
^\fis  ui!sj)eaka))le,  hefore  a  man  who  dared  to  follow  >iicli 
a  trail  into  the  dense  woods.  Fncle  Jesse  followed  Ih.it 
heai*  miles  towai'd  the  mysterious  region  of  Horse  llr:ttli. 
hut  he  did  not  see,  although  he  l)elieved  that  hrinn  r;in 
out  of  the  other  side  of  a  mass  of  fallen  del)ris.  wher.-  his 
(It^n  was  as  he  heard  the  hunter  app]'oa(di.  Wise  hejti;,  lie 
l;arely  escaped  heing  put  to  slee])  l)eyond  the  ])owei'  I'f  ;i 
t  haw  to  awaken  him. 

When  1  was  hig  enough  to  work  a  little  in  tlu^  ha\'  ti.  Id. 
hefore  nn)wing  nnudiines  and  horse  I'akes  were  bi'ought  to 
town,  we  often  worked  with  the  hay  until  i)itch  dark'.  Tr  -n 
father  would  send  me  after  the  cows  to  find  them  and  dr'\  .- 
Ihem  U])  for  milking.  I  was  afraid  to  go  into  the  husii:--; 
after  the  cows,  and  1  Avas  aCriiid  to  tell  father  that  I  \. 
afraid,  I  often  used  to  protest  tliat  1  had  made  a  far  I'r-'  u- 
ing  and  exlniusti\'e  search  aftei*  the  cattle  and  that  I  ei.r'il 
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lUM  niul  tlu'ia  when  in  fiict  I  had  not  been  two  rods  froni  tho 
\)uy:].  I  was  not  the  boy  who  never  told  a  lie,  wlien  it  t'anie 
l(t  an  issue  between  the  fear  of  God  and  the  fear  of  ,l)eai's. 
Oiir  Tine  morning  in  the  S{)ring',  father  sent  nie  ii])  on  the 
nlt■a'^o^^'  hill  bnrnt  land  to  ])lant  some  beans,  if  f  eonld  find 
any  --oil  left  after  the  fii'es.  Someone  had  rei)orte(i  tiiat  a 
bear  had  been  seen  there  that  week,  and  to  my  mind  the 
A\  hnb'  hill  was  aml)ushed  ronnd  the  edges  with  bears,  and  I 
bnri''d  all  the  beans  in  one  big  hole  nndei'  a  stum])  and  flcl 
lor  iionu'.  Hnt  this  was  all  most  foolish  imagination.  A^. 
a  fact  I  was  sixteen  years  old  before  I  ever  saAV  a  live  bear, 
and  father  was  forty  before  he  saw  one.  The  trnth  is  thai: 
a  bla'rk  bear  is  an  exceedingly  canny  creature,  sny  and  n-- 
serv-'d  in  all  his  Avays,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a 
gl  in  ipse  of  him. 

There  must  have  been  i)lent\'  of  them  in  tiie  town.  The 
St;it.'  of  Maine  i)aid  a  bounty  of  fi\'e  dollai's  for  each  ont^ 
killrd  ami  this  bovudy  money  passed  through  my  fathei-'.s 
hands  as  town  treasurer,  and  sometinu^s  was  as  nuu-li  as  a 
huiii  [red  dollars  in  a  single  year,  which  meant  twenty  bears 
killrd  in  the  Plantation.  If  I  could  have  had  a  s(|uare  lo<)k 
■at  t!ir  twenty  bears  I  should  not  ha\'e  been  so  nuicli  afraid, 
bnt  the  e\'erlasting  impression  and  suspicion,  tfiat  tweidy 
nuir.'  with  all  their  relatives,  and  frientls  saw  me  from  th  • 
covert  of  the  woods  and  that  T  could  not  see  them  kept  nn^ 
j-ca>  r(l.  AVlien  a  bear  was  killed  the  red  slayer  brought  the 
(  ars  and  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  treasui'er  of  the  town,  and 
lie  p'aid  the  bounty  and  then  destroyed  these  pi'oofs  to  nuike 
Mu  <  that  only  oiu'  bounty  was  paid  on  one  l)ear. 

Mose  Sangamon  is  a  migldy  Ininter  that  \  know,  lie 
did  :iot  exactly  live  in  ('harlotte  but  he  lived  sonu'wliei-c. 
Mo-"  Avas  a  guide,  lie  could  lU'ither  read  nor  ^\'l•jte.  bn1  f 
hav"  st'en  i)lenty  of  college  graduates  who  did  not  know  as 
mii'  h  as  Mose  did  about  the  things  that  it  was  Ids  business 
to  Iv  a()\^^      l^'cj-die  was    an     o(hl    sort    of   a     hermit  wlio 
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lived  ill  tlie  wmkxIs  and  liaviiig  some  small  schooling.  tlioM^ht 
that  lie  Ivncw  more  than  .Mose.  One  tlay  the  two  weiH*  s,!\v- 
iiig'  firewood  with  a  eross-eiit  saw,  imj)roved  lighniin^  to  »tli, 
and  Ferdie  undertook  to  iiistruet  Mose  and  eouN'inci'  him 
ihat  the  sun  was  ninety-live  millions  of  miles  a\\  ay.  and  that 
the  earth  turned  on  its  axis  e\'ery  day,  and  went  I'ouiiil  th.e 
sun  eA'ery  year.  Mose  stood  Ferdie's  lyitiL';,  as  he  i'e;rar  Lm' 
it,  l'(U'  a,  lon^'  time,  showinj^'  his  increjisini^'  an^c]*  !)_/  th 
<!ui<-keiiing'  s|)ee<l  of  the  s;n\'.  At  last  he  reached  the  limit 
and  Mose  tohl  him  t(;  (|idl,  or  In^  ^vould  he  a  hig-i^'er  liar 
'"h'red  Day."  a.  eharaeter  in  the  neighhorhood  that  Ii  ■ 
Ihoug'ht  had  attrdned  the  liighest  altitude  in  that  line. 

.Mose.  one  fall  g'uided  a  ])art\'  of  men  into  tiu'  Wn>wi1s 
i.nd  they  i^'ot  as  many  dccv  as  l!ie  Inw  alh)^^■s.  w  ith  a  d  mi 
oi' so  thrown  m  for  <^-o()d  measui'e.  Aftei'  Ihe  hiuit  1ir  \" 
;-,pe]it  the  niiiiit  at  Pilose 's  eamp,  who  i)oiinded  slices  of  vid- 
son  with  a  hammer,  and  cooIumI  them  in  plenty  of  hutlcr 
after  which  as  lie  was  fond  of  sayinti;,  all  one  had  to  do  \va> 
to  pin  hack  his  ears  and  open  his  mouth  in  order  to  ah.'sorh 
immense  (fuantities  of  that  delicacy.  The  next  morn  in  u' 
lliey  I'eturiied  into  the  woods  to  hriiio^  out  tlie  carcass  of  a 
cUn^r  they  had  left  hanging-  on  a  limb.  Suddenly  a  stran-^'- 
thin'^''  happened  that  only  occurs  once  in  a  lifc^  tim(\  and  for 
most  of  us  not  even  as  often  as  that. 

Mose  was  stat»g'ei'ing  along  with  the  deer  on  his  shou!- 
(ier.  the  animal  weighing  fully  as  muidi  as  tlu^  man,  when  he 
sudde;ily  came  face  to  face  with  four  hears  and  four  eiihs. 
I  was  not  there  and  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  g(d  .Mose  to  rc- 
(li.ce  that  number,  but  he  flatly  refuses  todo  it  and  swc-n-s 
tiiat  eight  was  the  minimum  number,  with  suspicdons  of  ten. 
Mose  had  no  gun  but  he  promi)tly  dropped  the  deer  arid 
yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  which  was  no  whis[)<M',  "bearN. 
bears,  bears."  The  hunters  laislied  to  the  scene,  and  fi>und 
the  woods  full  of  bivii's  as  Mose  said,  and  tliey  began  lo 
wa.st(^  ammunition   in   a   most   I'cckless  fashion.     .After  Hif 
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Hiiioke  settled  and  the  eeli(>es  sul)sided,  they  had  one  small 
cul)  dead,  and  he  was  not  as  dead  as  he  might  have  been. 
Mose  was  disgusted  and  refused  to    earry    the    deer  any 

turther  and  said  he  had  never  guided  such  a  set  of  fools 

hetoi-e  in  all  his  l)oi"n  days. 

•jolni  (j((4('hel  who  lived  in  V^assalhoro,  ]\raine  was  said 
to  ha\'e  heen  a  mighty  hunter.  lie  fre((ue]itly  got  up  ])efore 
biH'akl'ast  and  amused  himself  with  chasing  a  heai*  up  a  treti 
Avith  a  pitchfork.  That  is  -lohn  had  th(^  pitchfork  and  not 
1hc  hear  iioi'  the  ti'ee.  -John  ami  his  fork  went  I'ight  along 
the  tre(^  aftei'  hrnin.  When  tlu^  l)ear  got  as  far  as  tin' 
branches  Avon  hi  hold  his  weight,  ami  found  himself  bet^vixt 
intinite  space  in.  front  am,]  the  pitclifork  in  the  hands  of 
John  bc^iiiml,  he  just  imtui'ally  doublinl  himself  up  into  a 
I  ail  and  fell  out  of  the  tree  to  the  gi'oiuid  sonu?  sixty  or 
rcNcnty  feet,  the  distance  (lepen<ling  on  tin^  height  of  the 
trcr  and  the  iimigination  of  tlu^  narrator.  ^Vheu  the  bear 
struck'  the  grouiid  he  would  bounee  about  three  feet,  and 
about  tlu'  third  bounce  .lohn  and  his  fork  Avould  be  ther'* 
too  the  soft  fur  and  fat  of  the  bear  somewhat  lu'eaking  tin.' 
nian's  fall,  and  bruin's  conscious  career  euded  then  and 
tinu'e.  'ludging  fi"om  the  histories  of  A'^assalboro  it  Avas  a 
bad  day  foi-  bis-irs  when  dohn  did  not  })erform  this  vaude\'illc 
stujit  at  least  once.  Getehel  caught  a  Avounded  moose  by 
the  hind  foot  one  day,  aiul  finished  the  animal  with  his 
pocket  knife,  lie  said,  "He  got  his  does  torn  some,  but 
he  didn't  miiul  that."  John  Getehell  Avas  also  an  Indian 
hunter  ami  slayer,  and  (piite  likely  Avas  the  oi'iginal  ''Nicdv 
Carter"  Avliom  Horace  AVihhu*  used  to  encoui'age  nu'  to 
Avaste  tinu^  reading  about. 

dohn  had  a  tunnel  from  liis  cabin  to  the  river,  undei* 
gnininl.  and  the  ends  most  artfvdly  hidden.  The  Abanakis 
used  to  annise  tluunselves  ami  entertain  John  by  sui'i'ound- 
ing  his  ln>use  ])erore  daylight  nn)rnings,  ami  acting  vei'y 
iM".(b-ly,  yelling  and  l^not-king  on  his  door.    WhtMi  thinu's  got 
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so  noisy  that  John  could  Jiot  slee[),  he  used  to  ei'Mwl  into  this 
tunnel,  i)ull  an  ii'on  i)()t  over  tlu-  entrance  after  hini,  and 
I'each  the  vlwr  and  swim  across  and  finish  his  l)roken  sluni- 
l;ers.  The  al)origines  thought  that  he  was  m  mystic  league 
with  Satan  who  hel{)ed  him  to  esca|)e.  it  never  seemed  to 
occur  to  tliose  guileless  sons  of  the  forest  to  look  under-  that 
})ot.  1  believe  that  John  Getehell  is  a  nuu'h  oN'erestimatiMi 
man.  I  have  ]U)thing  against  him,  hut  J  am  entirely  con- 
\  inced  that  desse  ami  fJohn  Si)rague,  nnd  Nat  Bridges,  and 
Alonzo  Annas  and  Gil  Hlanchard  were  fai-  and  away  his 
superiors. 

Austin  Gardner  relates  the  story  of  the  first  Glmrlotte 
hear  hunt,  which  Ansel  detdares  is  awfully  stretched  at  some 
[)()ints,  hut  h'remoirt  is  incliru'd  to  thiidv  rather  understatr'i 
the  real  facts. AVhen  Austin  was  a  lad  lie  saAV  a  large  heai" 
taking  a  morning  walk  on  the  to})  of  I\lt.  Tom.  He  and  Ar- 
thur got  on  the  back  of  the  old  nmre  and  started  romid  town 
to  mobilize  the  neigld)ors.  The  old  mare  galloped  to  the 
pasture  bars,  ami  thinking  that  Avas  her  goal,  as  it  usuallv 
was  when  tliose  urcluns  mounted  her,  she  turned  in  and 
sto])ped  so  sinhh^dy  that  both  Austin  and  Ai'thur  landed  on 
their  heads  sonu'  rods  ove|'  in  the  [)asture.  l>ut  nothing  ever 
knocked  a  Charlotte  boyj'i'  brains  out  ami  in  a  nnnute  they 
A\  ere  nu)Yin<2;'  on  until  they  told  every  one  in  town,  Avho  luni 
;i  gun  or  a  dog.  Mt.  Tom  was  soon  surrounded,  beai'  and 
all.  Austin  fired  and  feels  sure  that  he  hit  M\.  Tom.  Ansel 
doubts  it.  Ansel  tired  and  so  did  Otis  Gardner  and  the  hear 
began  to  susju^ct  he  was  being  pursued.  David  i^lancliard 
fired  and  Int  nothing,  and  the  bear  getting  slightly  uneasy 
started  down  an  old  huuber  road  sonu'where  on  tfu^  moun- 
tain. Now  desse  Sprague  had  taken  his  stand  besi(b'  this 
ohl  I'oad.  behiml  a  big  tr'ee  so  tlu'  boys'  strr^y  bulb'ts  wouh! 
not  kill  Inm.  and  he  saAv  the  bear  coming  >d()wn  that  roa*? 
lowai'd  him.  apparently  ii'i-itated  at  th<'  fool  mai'ksmen  that 
couhl  m)t  hit  him. 
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So  Jesse  shot  him  thi-ough  a  vital  ])art,  and  stcpj^nl  out 
into  the  road  to  talve  charge  of  tlie  remains.  i>ut  bears  will. 
N(.Hi«  times  fight  after  they  are  dead,  and  this  l)ear  walked 
u\>  tj»  'I esse  and  tore  off  iiis  vest  and  tried  to  j)vit  it  on  hnu- 
self  Mefoi'e  he  knew  that  he  was  dead,  and  gave  up  tlu'  ghost. 
So  .{rsse  is  the  only  man  in  Charlotte  that  ever  had  his  vest 
lorn  off  by  a  bear,  lie  literally  swapped  vests  with  a  Ix^ar. 
Now  Aiistin  declares  that  they  took  this  bear  (iown  to  a 
i.eneral  muster  where  all  the  townsnuMi  were  present,  and 
rurb'  Enoch  ]nade  a  speech  saying  siiute  the  connnuiuty 
hiustr'd  hijH  he  belonged  to  the  community,  and  riesse  agreed 
Ihiit  iie  did.  and  that  they  bought  the  first  (.'harlotte  Library, 
at  b  ast  in  pai't  with  that  bear  nu)ney,  Tht^re  certainly  was 
a  library  of  a  few  volumes  in  Charlotte  even  at  that  early 
(iay,  ke|)t  at  Tncle  Leonard's  house. 

Ansel  says  that  this  Library  was  bought  by  the  ijadies' 
st'wiiig  circle,  aiul  there  was  no  bear  money  about  it,  and 
that  Austin  is  confusing  that  event  with  a  later  bear  story 
s(u  1)  to  i)e  told  Avhei'e  we  did  buy  a  library,  in  the  nn^an 
tune  while  this  conti'o\ersy  is  being  waged,  Horace  Wildei' 
has  Vvliat  is  left  of  the  old  library  at  his  home,  waiting  to 
turn  it  over  to  any  one  who  can  ])ut  up  a  better  claim  for  it 
tluMi  he  can.  This  Library,  as  I|orace  has  it  at  present,  con- 
sist^ of  two  volumes  of  "  Dred,  A  Tale  of  tlie  Great  Dismal 
Swi  htp"  which  probably  means  Horse  Heath. 

FrenH)nt's  earliest  recollections  are  of  his  father  trap- 
j<ing  bears,  and  he  tells  a  story  of  himself  when  he  ^\'as 
fifte^  Lt  whicfi  can  be  imitched  nowhere  else  T  thirds  by  a  boy 
that  age.  P'remont  declai'es  that  Jesse  always  was  warned 
in  a  dream  when  there  was  a  bear  in  any  of  his  tra[)s  in  tlu-^ 
woo. Is.  He  thinks  nH)st  bear  Inniters  have  the  sanu-  power. 
AVh'  n  Fremont  was  a  child  he  began  to  have  these  dreams 
and  5iis  father  began  to  lose  them.  It  was  some  strange  soi't 
of  t.;sine  telc])athy  whi(di  Fremont  does  iiot  attempt  to 
aci'Oiint  for  but  oidy  says  it  is  a  fact.    Well,  when  Fremont 
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was  a  child  of  fifteen,  Jesse  had  two  bear  ti-<ii)s  ser  way  over 
on  Oardner's  Ai'ni  in  the  Moosehorn  Meadow  eor»ntry.  One 
jiiorning-  Fi'eniont  knew  by  his  mystic  \'ision  that  there  was 
a  bear  in  one  of  th(sse  ti'a])s,  and  told  his  parents  that  thei'i' 
vras,  but  they  had  all  j)laiis  made  to  driN'e  to  (Calais  that  day 
and,  not  heeding-  the  ])oy.  dro\'e  a^^'ay  and  left  him  at  home 
aloni\  Fremont  sttxxl  it  until  about  noon  and  llien  he  Inok 
his  rifle  and  stalled  to  \'isit  those  tr'a.i>s  wlfudi  he  had  helped 
his  father  set,  and  so  kne^-  the  location  exactly.  A.s  he 
(irc^w  near  the  lirsl  tra[)  he  sa\\'  the  clog  to  which  it  \\'a.-> 
liitehed  had  Ixm'U  dragged  maldng  a  wide  swath  througii  the 
iuislics,  which  he  f(>llo\\'ed.  A  bear  caiTt  drag  a  irap  ami 
(log  far  in  a  Maine  fon^st  without  bringing  np  agiiiist 
something'  solid,  and  Fremont  kne^v  bi'uin  was  not  f;ii 
a\\-ay.  So  he  walked  on  watchfidly,  when  (pu(dc  as  a  flash 
of  lightning  the  biggest  bear  he  had  e\'er  seen  U|)  to  that 
time  or  ever  saw  afterward,  I'ose  up  I'ight  before  him,  witii 
snai-ling  teeth,  tierce  (\N'es,  and  a  loud  Wooh,  Wooh,  \V.)i>h. 
'Uw  lad  shot  the  bear  without  the  ti'emor  of  a  nuiseie.  and 
then  weld  on  to  the  next  trap  and  found  anotiier  be;ir  in 
that  and  repeated  the  perforinauce  with  him.  Those  beai's 
were  so  big  that  Fi'emont  'could  hardly  lift  a  paw  of  (dthci- 
(Hie  of  them,  and  so  he  covered  them  witli  leaves  and  nios-; 
and  started  f(U'  help  to  get  them  out  of  the  woods.  So 
much  foi'  one  of  our  Hfteeu-year-old  plantation  boys. 

J({jin  Sprague  was  a  most  wary  trapper,  llis  deii'-ate 
health  i)i'evented  him  from  doing  j'egular  fai'm  work  or 
bringing  wootl  and  water  for  his  wife.  ]>ut  he  coidd  get 
lip  l)efore  daylight,  and  shouldcM'  a  big  steel  ti-ap  thai 
weighed  about  fort\-  |)ounds,  ami  tak(^  a  j)iece  of  honey,  or 
aged  meat,  or  whatever  he  could  fiiul  of  bear  (leiical esseti. 
for  bait.  He  would  tramp  six  miles  up  the  .Mooseiioi'i. 
stream,  and  set  that  ti'aj)  so  adroitly  tlud  the  im)st  astute 
and  acute  bear  would  think'  that  the  tren(du'i'  of  it  wa^  the 
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(inly  safe  spot  iii  the  \'icinity  to  put  down  his  foot,  fii  ;i 
(lay  oi-  two  fJohii  Avovild  go  after  liis  l)i'ar. 

(hice  lu'  found  a  Jai'gc  victim  in  his  ti'ap,  and  it  was 
nij-ditfall  and  h(^  had  oidy  a  single  charge  witli  him  and  that 
was  in  his  gun.  lie  did  not  want  to  tire  that  olf  for  In^  did 
not  know  what  lie  \\'onJd  see  latei"  on  his  wa)'  home.  So  he 
c;it  i\  big  sti(dc  and  walked  up  to  bruin  to  kinxdv  him  in  tln^ 
[.'•ad.  The  bear  stood  on  his  hind  legs  and  held  up  his 
}i:.!id\'  jiid  nimble  fi'ont  ])aws.  and  with  his  \A'i(d;e(l  littb' 
(Vcs  walrhtnl  r'N'ery  motion  of  his  enemy,  who  liad  him  al 
s;i('h  a  ("I'ln-l  disadvantage.  John  made  motions  Avith  his 
(••ub.  ai:d.  at  last  trii'd  to  bring  it  down  on  the  head  of  his 
i'tiiii.  (^)ni^ker  than  the  lightning  flash  the  bear  caught 
the  (dub  in  his  I'eady  paws  and  flung  it  far  through  the 
woods.  This  thing  ^^•as  rei)eated  many  times  until  at  last 
the  hunter  wearied  tlu^  beai',  he  grew  a  bit  less  alert  and  Ava  > 
so. in  dispat.died  and  the  mighty  hunter  had  one  more  sccdj), 
and  one  moi'e  bounty  added  to  his  \'ery  long  list. 

John  Sprague,  <'amj)ing  one  night,  caught  a  live  part- 
jidge  and  tied  it  by  the  leg  to  his  frying  i)an.  The  bird 
rscaptd  with  the  pan,  and  John  could  find  neither.  But 
th(^  next  Sj)ring  hunting  in  that  jd(dnity  he  found  the  (tld 
l;ird  v,  ith  a  large  flo(dv  of  (diitdvS,  and  ea(di  one  had  a  tiny 
Irving  pan  tied  to  his  leg,  whi(di  is  a  comi)lete  refutation  of 
the  Weissuuui  theory  that  ac((uii'ed  eha ractcndstics  are  not 
transmitted  by  heredity. 

As  1  Imvu  said  Uncle  J(\sse  S[)i"ague  was  some  hunter, 
lie  caught  a  big  beai'  in  a  steel  traj)  that  he  set  way  over 
bacl^'  of  the  Daly  [)lace  in  Noi'th  Charlotte.  IT(^  shot  his  vic- 
lim  with  neatness  and  (lespat(di  exactly  in  the  c(Miter  of  th^- 
f(.r(  head,  as  accurately  in  that  spot  as  if  measured.  UmcIh 
Jesse  negl(M-ted  to  mention  how  lu^ar  the  ])ear  he  stood  when 
lic  liri'd.  The  \  ictim  was  brought  home  and  word  wa.-; 
pa'-M'd.  round  and  cxej-y  one  went  over  to  see  the  ))ear.  He 
lay  on  tln^  gj-ass  front  of  Ibnde  Jesse's  house  and  the  hunter 
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modestly  rt'ceived  coiigratnlatioiis,  fi'oin  those  not  too  awed 
to  si)eak,  J  felt  myself  in  the  [)resenee  of  one  iiniueasure- 
ably  l)eyond  me  who  dared  to  penetrate  the  awful  woods  and 
I>oai'd  the  l)ear  in  his  den.  Thomas  Annas  walked  round 
llu'  dead  bear  and  declared  that  he  ^^'ould  he  one  of  Ihi'ef  to 
attacd;  him  \\'itli  a  pitchfork.  So  wouhl  \  after  Jie  was  dead 
and  brought  out  of  the  woods  to  the  f]-ont  of  the  house. 

Tncle  desse  did  not  confine  himself  exclusively  to  beai's. 
He  coidd  shoot  ducks  and  wibl  g'eese,  and  trap  iiuiskrals, 
ott(M's,  miidvs  and  foxes.  One  day  he  shot  a  wheel !)a ri'ow 
full  of  c]•oA^^s  Avith  a  single  dis(diarii'e  of  his  awful  ^^'eapoll. 
He  placed  soine  offal  out  back  of  his  barn  within  easy  slioot- 
iu.ti,'  distaru'e.  waited  until  the  crows  deciih'd  it  was  safe.  \>:nt 
Uj)  at  !)eep  of  day  when  the  bait  was  black  with  the  \dctim.s, 
sliot  through  a,  hole  cut  in  the  ba(dv  of  the  "tie  up'\  with 
the  Liun  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  shot,  and  ramnu'd  down 
jiard  to  make  it  scatter  well.  Tt  is  literally  true  that  that 
one  firing  Idlled  a  Avheelbai-row  load  of  crows.  If  you  don't 
!)(die\'e  it  you  can  go  to  Ohai'lotte  and  ask  Freuu)nt  Sprague. 

I'ncle  .Jesse  was  always  taking  advantag::e  of  the  con- 
fiding natuT'es  of  the  ])o(U'  duud)  creatui'cs.  He  could  inake 
a  "fox  bed."  whi(di  was  ()ur  lunne  for  a  spot  chosen  in  the 
woods,  and  kept  l)()untifi/li\'  suj^plied  with  wha;ever  foxes 
like  to  eat,  u.iUil  every  reynai'd  in  the  range  of  twenty  miles 
kno\\-.s  about  it  and  U!isus|)i(dousIy  gets  into  the  line  for  his 
share.    Then  \'i\r]v  drssc  tlioughl  his  day  had  v{,\\:c  he 

Avouht  suiM'ound  liiat  i)ed  with  wicked  stci'l  tra])s  and  ti.e 
next  morning  he  would  have  the  most  beautiful  collcci  i(»i) 
of  fur  that  1  have  ever  seen. 

Beai's,  I  am  told,  gum  up  and  hibernate.  To  "gum  uj>" 
;;s  !  understaiul  it  merius  to  swallow  a  cud  of  gum  as  big  as 
a  man's  fist  to  keep  the  walls  of  tlu'  slomacdi  from  wcju-ing 
holes  in  themselves,  and  Inbernating  means  to  sleep  all  \v\n- 
t(r.  Neither  of  these  ti'icks  are  at  all  difliculr  and  nuifiy 
(*hai'lotle  boys  could  d(»  both  of  them,     in  fact  in'i)ernatin^ 
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v.'as  thv  only  attraetiw  (jiiality  tlie  hear  hail  for  me,  as  a 
hoy,  and  I  iistnl  to  siiieerely  wish  that  T  coiikl  persuade 
father  to  a(]()])t  the  lia!)it  and  not  eonie  fooling-  round  before 
dayliglit  mornings  with  his  Henjamin  Franklin  pi'overhs 
and  other  things,  before  we  boys  had  faii'ly  gotten  the  l)ed 
^\ai'm. 

Charlotte's  most  famous  l)ear  stoi-y  will  prolta'nly  n('\'(H' 
ie  ade(|uately  told.  Most  every  one  who  saw  the  event  is 
]]ow  derul,  and  those  who  a!*e  a.live,  while  exemplary  (■ilizeus 
iii  all  other  things,  are  such  awful  liars  wh(Mi  they  g(d  lo 
telling  this  story,  lliat  one  can't  tell  who  or  what  to  ])eli<.'\e. 
'This  is  the  true  narrati\'e. 

One  ^varm  Se})ti'mber  morning,  not  the  September  morn 
lhat  has  since  nuule  Chicago  famous,  but  a  Plantation  No. 
moi'ning,  everybody  in  Charlotte  I'ose  as  usual  and  got  the 
choreas  done  and  tlu'  balced  l)eaus  and  ])rown  bread  eaten, 
and  their  best  clothes  on,  and  started  for  Srnulay  Sch(~)ol. 
W'e  crowded  into  the  school  house  and  (diose  the  particular 
i-(M-tarian  corner  we  fancic^l  that  day.  lyiidv  and  T  had  had. 
a  tight  the  night  before  and  1  chose  the  corner  wiiei'e  they 
laugh!  the  perseverance  of  tlu'  saints,  and  he  took  tiu'  place 
^vlnn-e  they  said  that  the  Avicked  w^)uld  be  sav(H(. 


Ciicle  Levi  Fish.ei'  was  Supei-intendent.  was  a  good 

3nan  for  that  office,  ih^  was  always  neatly  (Ir'.ssed  and 
dignifiiHl.  His  l)a(dv  was  bent  and  his  shoidders  roundid 
by  nuni\-  days  sjX'ut  in  [)ickiiig  u})  C'harlotte  stones,  on  his 
eld  fai-m  which  could  be  de|)ended  on  to  raise  a  new  crop  of 
tIu^sc  things  every  spring.  We  sang  our  hymns,  and  react 
the  i^ible  lesson,  and  Deacon  Levi  l)egan  to  j)ray.  lie  ^vas 
gifted  in  prayer,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  his  task,  and  wai'm- 
ing  up  w'lWi  tlie  exercise  and  all  were  listeniiig  re\  (M'cn M.\ . 
Suddenly  the  door  jerked  oj)en  and  little  l>rad  i)Ui'st  into 
1  ;<  ill  im>st  intense  excitement.      Ilis    two    eyes  pro- 

liU(b'd  so  that  as  one  of  the  boys  remai'ked  later,  "you 
iuiLdit  ha\('  huni!'  \(U-  hat  on  em."     Reua  I'd  less  of  tiie  sacr<ML 
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ivcrvice  goin^  on  Brnd  shouted  out.  ''There  is  an  old  shi? 
hear,  and  two  cnhs  riglit  in  {)hiin  siglit  ])ac]v  of  tliis  school 
liouse. " 

T  do  not  reniemher  what  the  Deaeon  did,  the  different 
V(!rsions  are  \'ery  ditTerent  indeed.  Some  are  snre  that  he 
did  not  say  amen  until  the  next  Sunday,  others  are  sure  that 
lie  said  it  right  there  and  then,  wdiile  a  few  eontend  that  he 
omitted  that  word  altogether.  AnyAvay  in  an  instant  every 
one  was  outside.  Sure  enough  thei'e  wms  the  old  hear  and 
her  two  fool  cubs  riglit  in  plain  sight  not  Ten  rods  away. 
She  was  euffing  them  soundly  however  and  in  a  fe^v  minutes 
I  hey  Avere  under  cover  of  the  forest. 

But  it  happened  to  be  a  section  of  WM)ods  that  eould  be 
entirely  surrounded  and  in  an  incredibly  shoi't  time  our 
Sunday  School  was  an  armed  hunting  party  Avith  uumi  in 
sight  of  each  other  all  the  way  round  the  timber,  ^fcn  nwd 
(h)gs  took  the  trail  and  soon  iill  thi'ee  bears  vrere  shot. 
Alonzo  Annas  shot  one.  the  old  bear,  and  T  believe  the  other 
two,  wlu'n  they  caught  sight  of  that  Nimrod  atul  his  gun  said 
'"Kismet"  and  lay  down  and  died  voluntarily.  Others  say 
tiiat  desse  S[)ragne  and  Cxil  Blanchard  each  shot  a  hnir. 
.\nyway  the  three  bears  Avere  dragged  uj>  into  Isaac  Third - 
ner's  yard  and  all  the  valiant  luuiters  Avere  much  [)raised. 
l^ut  they  most  generously  Avaived  their  rights  in  the  matter, 
saying  th;it  one  had  lielped  as  much  as  another,  and  so  it 
Avas  unanimously  aui'ccMl  that  the  slain  victims  be  sold  and 
the  nioney  used  to  l)uy  a  Sunday  School  librai'y  Aviiich  av;is 
accordingly  done.  Hoav  strange  that  something  slionld  ha[)- 
pen  in  our  insignificant  IMantation  that  never  Avas  par- 
;db'lcd  in  the  urn\'erse  i)efor(^  or  since.  Wh(>re  else  can  it 
be  truthfully  said  "We  killed  three  bears  one  Sunday,  and 
sold  the  skins.  ]neat  and  fat,  and  added  the  l)onnties  ainl  got 
foi'1y-fi\-e  dollai-s  in  all  and  bought  a  Snn(]ay  Sdnx^l  lii)- 
rary."  Ansel  Fisher  ti'lls  this  story  in  (piite  anotlicr  way 
j'rom  this  \'ei'sion  of  inine  bnt  mine  is  unexpui'gated. 
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The  most  famous  heai-  of  tlie  old  town  was  never  shot 
]io!V('Ver  and  if  lie  is  dead,  he  died  a  natural  death.  Tins 
hear  was  part  flesh,  hlood  and  fur,  and  part  ghost.  ITe  was 
absolutely  weird,  spooky  in  his  appearanees  and  habits.  He 
haurtted  Chai-lotte  for  several  years  and  always  did  exactly 
as  Ite  pleased.  Everybody  saw  him,  but  nobody  saw  him 
when  they  had  a  gun,  or  if  perehanee  any  one  did  have  a 
gun  hi'  always  nnssed  this  bear.  Just  how  everyone  who 
saw  this  rogue  laiew  at  onee  that  it  was  "The  Bear"  ami  no 
otln  r  I  hav(^  forgotten.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  had  a  straw- 
ben-y  mai'lv  on  his  hd't  foi-epaw,  or  a  white  star  in  his  fore- 
In^ad.  oi'  was  ci'oss-eyed.  But  anyway  everyone  who  saw 
him  knew  at  onee  that  it  was  the  same  old  nneanny  hruin. 

His  first  appearance  has  already  been  spoken  of.  when 
lie  lan  across  the  road  down  below  our  spruce  grove,  and 
WHS  said  to  be  as  big  as  a  horse.  Tf  the  horse  was  not  too 
big  that  estimate  of  the  bear's  size  was  probably  correct. 
One  night  Ave  Avere  all  in  our  beds  as  usual  at  nine  o'clock 
and  slept  soundly  through  the  night,  hearing  nothing 
altiuiugh  all  Avindows  wei'e  Avide  open  and  the  siieep  yard 
Avas  within  five  rods  of  the  AvindoAvs. 

'i'hc  next  morning  early  father  rose  as  usual  ami  Avent 
to  the  bai'u  for  morning  chori^s.  A^as  the  aAvful  sight  that 
iiu'1  his  surprised  aiul  sluxdvcd  eyes.  It  had  been  a  night  of 
tragedy.  Five  of  the  b(-st  sheep  lay  there  dead  and  torn, 
and  ('\'(My  r.u  iidx'i*  of  the  flock  slioAved  marks  of  ciaAvs.  Tin;- 
liliostlx'  bear  had  leaped  the  fence,  Ivilb'd  a  victim,  and  de- 
x  ouicd  his  fa\'(frite  pai'ts  Avhile  llie  other  shee[)  ran  I'ound 
and  lound  in  tei'i'oi'.  I^'cry  time  they  canu'  rovnid  the  bi'ute 
.slru(d{  one  with  his  f)a^^',  and  killed  oi'  wounded  it.  He 
(  x  ideritly  had  not  been  in  the  least  hurried,  and  the  Avhole 
liui rder  had  not  made  m)ise  em)ugh  to  aAvaken  one  of  us  less 
than  live  rods  away.  All  the  local  nughty  hunters  ,  Avert^ 
pi'oniptly  notiti(^d  and  called  in  for  consultation.  Every 
bo<ly  sAvore  A'engence,  and  many  and  deep  Avere  the  jdan.s 
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laid  to  capture  that  wicked  bear.  On  tlie  advice  of  t?H'>e 
ox|)erts  the  carcasses  of  the  sheep  were  left  iis  they  v/'ere. 
hoping  that  the  l)ear  would  return.  But  that  night  nothin? 
]i{ipi)end.  It  took  the  gorged  beast  twenty-four  hours  to 
get  up  any  further  appetite  for  mutton.  Lincoln  and 
mont,  with  a  small  arsenal  of  guns,  spent  the  night  in  the 
loft  of  the  wagon  house  and  watched  sharply,  but  the  bi*ar 
was  miles  away  over  on  Smith  Ridge  eating  honey  tliMt 
night. 

The  next  night  Little  Brad  was  passing  just  at  dusk. 
Edwin  Fisher  was  near  with  a  heavily  charged  gvni.  They 
saw  the  bear  near  by  and  Edwin  fired  at  him,  and  liit  nboiit 
'  X'erything  in  the  neighborhood  except  the  bear.  That  bear 
boi'c  a  charmed  life,  he  was  protected  by  magic,  and  in 
league  with  satan,  aiul  no])ody  ever  hit  him  then  oi-  after- 
wards. The  few  surviving  shee[)  were  shut  insid(^  the  Ita.rn. 
and  that  niglit  the  l)ear  tried  to  teai'  otl'  some  hoards  with 
I'.is  sharj)  claws  and  handy  paws  and  get  inside  for  some 
more  nuitton.  He  was  fired  at  again,  but  ouIn'  laughed  at 
US.  This  famous  bear  lived  roiuid  Charlotte  for  several 
real's.  lie  occasionally  killed  sheep,  when  he  felt  lil^i-  it. 
but  each  new  slaughter  would  In'  ndles  away  from  his  last 
appearance.  He  made  no  dates  for  his  next  ai)peara!iei'. 
\\('  always  <lid  the  uiu'xpected.  Fai-jners  would  tind  ^vhel•e 
he  had  been  in  the  orchard  and  chewed  up  bushels  of  sweet 
apples,  and  left  tlie  debris  in  a  heap. 

Father  was  out  at  the  brow  of  Hi-ad's  hill  one  exeiiing 
looking  aftei-  his  sheei).  (singulai*  nundx'r  by  this  time)  and 
happening  to  glance  over  the  ledge  there  |)lainly  saw  the 
Iicai".  The  animal  was  sitting  on  his  haunches,  both  hands  up 
to  his  face,  thumb  claw  against  his  nose,  and  was  sai'casti- 
cally  and  im{)U(lently  waggling  his  ten  claw  fing(Ms  at 
Daniel.  Fath(;r  beckoned  to  his  son  Thayer,'Avho  stood  near, 
and  for  a  monuMit  they  both  gazed  at  this  sassy  (fritter.  \\\ 
audicjjce  of  two  however  madt*  the  l)ear  a  bit  nei'vous  and 
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as  the  two  men  looked  lie  siini)ly  faded  away.  They  say 
that  lie  did  not  run  oH"  nor  Avalk  oft',  nor  move  at  all,  he  just 
literally  faded  out  of  the  landseape. 

One  Charlotte  g:irl  had  an  appointment  with  her  lover 
at  eve  in  oui'  beautiful  grove.  She  went  at  the  appointed 
time,  but  the  swain  not  being  as  prompt  she  sat  on  a  log  to 
Avait  his  arrival.  This  bear  eame  up  behind  her  and  put  his 
hoft  paws  ai'ound  her  with  gentle  pressure.  Was  the  maiden 
atfriglited?  No  she  was  a  Plantation  No.  'i  girl  and  she 
suppose  that  it  was  her  lover,  and  she  leaned  her  head 
against  him  and  gently  murmured,  "Closer  Charley." 

•lust  as  likely  as  not  Ansel  or  some  other  (.'harlotte  man 
will  deny  that  this  e\-er  hai)[)ened  either.  The  higher  critics 
are  getting  so  thick  down  in  that  town  that  you  can't  Ix? 
siij'(!  of  afiything.  W(^ll  the  famous  gliost  ])ear  was  never 
seen  after  this  but  1  am  entirely  sui*e  that  he  still  })1'oav1s 
round  (*harh)tte  at  night.  Cncle  Nat  Bridges  has  already 
be(Mi  s|)ol<:eii  of  as  having  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  seven 
yeai's  old  and  killing  a  bear  for  each  yi^ar  he  lived.  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  killed  any  bears  the  first  year  of  his  life,  what 
1  intend  to  say  is  tliat  he  a\'eraged  one  a  year.  His  favorite 
method  of  gathering  in  Ursa  ]\rajor  was  to  set  a  gun  trap, 
flust  how  this  diabolical  device  worked  I  am  not  informed 
fUid  it  was  always  daiigerous  to  go  fooling  round  to  try  to 
find  out.  Henry  Si)rague  Avas  said  to  have  such  traps  all 
ai-ound  his  orchard  in  the  Pall.  We  fretpiently  went  over 
late  in  the  evening  to  see  how  these  tra]>s  worked  ])ut  none 
of  us  ever  found  out.  Charles  Tluff  learned  all  about  it  one 
day  when  at  Henry's  invitation  he  went  with  him  to  see  the 
orchard.  His  foot  struek  a  wire  in  the  grass,  thei'e  was  a 
fremendous  ])ang  and  it  rained  buck  shot  all  ovei*  Round 
Pond.  Mr.  Huff  never  told  how  many  of  them  ])assed 
through  liim.  l)ut  1  assume  that  he  was  not  killed  as  lie  Avas 
i<»uii(l  the  Plantation  for  sevei'al  yeai's  after  that  as  lively 
as  any  of  us.     Well  Pncle  Nat  would  find  a  likely  jdace  for 
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M  beai'  to  stroll,  aiul  put  out  certaiu  siivory  iiuluci-meuts  a.s 
hears  eouut  savory,  and  set  a  sniall  cantiou  iu  the  path,  with 
a  (juart  or  so  of  hui*k  shot  on  t0[)  of  a  (juarter  of  a  j)oun(l  of 
good  ))owder,  rauinied  in  the  deadly  eoutraption.  Then  lut 
attaehed  a  wire  to  the  trigg'er  and  stretehed  the  ^vir('  aci-oss 
the  path,  and  then  he  eoeked  the  gun  and  went  home  and 
slept  the  sleep  of  tlie  righteous.  That  night  the  hear  would 
he  unsuspectingly  sauntering  along  whei)  suddenly  tlnngs 
^^■ould  (^xplode  and  shake  Washington  County,  oi-eaiving  aU 
tlu'  glass  in  the  vicinity.  I'ncle  Nat  generally  found  enough 
of  the  remains  to  claim  a  bounty  on. 

In  si)ite  of  all  these  Charlotte  heai*  stories,  and  the  un- 
dioul)t(Hl  abundance  of  these  ainnnds  in  the  Maiiu'  wooils, 
my  father  Avas  forty  years  old  before  he  ever  actually  saw  a 
live  wild  bear,  and  1  was  ov(n'  sixteen  befoi'e  f  met  mine. 
At  sixteen  I  drove  a  weekly  mail  route  to  Oooi)er,  twt'h'e 
miles  west,  through  ^leddybemps  and  over  tlie  hills  and  far 
rway.  Ep  there  somewhere  beyond  .Meddybemps  was  a  gay 
and  cheerful  spot  knowji  as  Hangman's  Hill,  ijegend  had 
it  that  s()nuM)ne  had  hanged  himself  there  ])resumai)]y  Avheii 
I.e  A\'ent  to  see  the  land  that  some  l)Oston  speculator  had 
sold  him.  Oiu'  afterno(|/n  as  1  was  on  my  i-eturn  ti'ij)  with 
tile  small  nrnil  bag.  a  black  beai'  slip[)ed  across  the  road 
idiead  of  me  at  Hangman's  Hill.  He  was  fat.  sleek,  shiny, 
s\vift  and  handsomer  than  an>'  i)ictui-e  of  wild  life  i^'er 
di'camed  of.  1  Avas  m)t  afraid,  it  ^^•as  ahvays  th.e  bear  that 
.^;^^v  \\\(^  that  (  did  not  see  tiud  ]^ej)t  nu'  scared. 

i  saAV  this  felloAV  as  soon  as  he  saw  me.  What  a  rug  hi: 
\\'ould  have  made.  And  Avhen  1  i"enn'mbei'ed  how  the  bear 
.\()uld  l)lay  with  and  torment  tlu^  helidess  sheej)  1  would 
made  a  rug  of  his  hi(b'  if  had  waited  for  me  to  go  homo 
aiul  get  the  gun.  That  fall,  or  anothei',  fathci"  and  !  driv- 
ing to  Smith  Ividge,  saw  a  beai*  slip  across  the  road  ahead 
us  in  that  same  swift  and  fui-tive  fashion.  He  Avas  out  of 
Sight  in  an  incredibly  short  s|)ace  of  time  ami  yet  you  could 
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not  seen  hiiu  i)lainer  it*  lu'  had  posed  an  hour  for  a 

j)ict\in'.  All  wild  ci-catures  that  survive  ai'e  perfectly 
ad.-ipted  to  their  en vi roniuent,  but  for  exactly  fittini>'  into 
the  whole  situation  I  eouimend  a  ^Maiue  Blaek  Bear. 

There  is  souiethin":  su|)eriu\tural  and  uuc;;;iny  about 
ti nn  ii nd  I  am  still  afraid  of  hiin.  In  the  early  days  of  No. 
•  I  (  hill-ley  Swan  eanu'  into  our  house  one  morning-,  in  c\  very 
nnusu;d  state  of  wild  e>'ed  exeiteuu^nt  and  declared  that  he 
had  just  seen  a  very  larg'e  bear.  They  asked  him  about  the 
cii-cii)nstanc(^s,  for  sti'ang'e  to  say,  that  while  the  woods  were 
full  of  bears,  if  any  one  in  Charlotte  claiuied  to  luive  seen 
one  ali\'e.  he  was  iunuediately  suspected  of  lying  and  had  to 
pro\c  a  character  i'or  truth  and  \'e!-a"ity  at  once,  ('barley 
(laiitU'd  that  the  Ixvir  he  saw  was  just  o\'(M'  tlie  i\leii(b>w 
Urook.  and  was  reunnded  that  the  rddei's  were  very  thick 
nloiiLi  thnt  streaui  ;nid  he  could  hardly  have  seen  a  bear 
1h(  re.  He  tiiudly  adniilted  that  he  did  not  exactly  see  tlu' 
h'cast  but  he  j)hiijdy  heard  hiui.  "  What  k'ind  of  a  sound  did 
he  iiiak'e"  the  ask'ed  "  1  ie  was  wh  istl  in  j^.  "  insisted  the  boy. 
Aiuit  Kmily  ended  the  ci'oss  (\XMminfition  by  sUiJi'j^'est in tliat 
the  licast  A^'as  j)robably  whistling'  the  then  favorite  Oharlot^v 
tiuic.  "'Ohai'ley  o\'er  the  AYatei'.^'"  The  Avliistling  bear  was 
]ie\'cr  hca.i'(l  i)ei"forining'  again. 

(Jill  i^lanchard  aspii-ed  to  be  a  famous  hnntei-  and  ac- 
cording to  his  repoi-ts  he  must  ha\'e  been  a  wondei'.  Oil 
had  an  old  army  I'ifle  and  one  day  he  put  a  lu^ivy  charge  of 
i>owdcr  in  it  under  a  g'ood  wad,  and  started  to  put  the  lead 
ball  (b)wn  the  bai'rek  The  l)all  stuck  fast  when  tialf  way 
down,  and  (Jil  took  an  axe  and  i)oun(led  the  iron  i-am  rod. 
Mid  so  foi'ced  the  leaden  missile  into  its  place.  Thus  armed 
t!(^  started  to  Horse  Heath  to  kill  a  bear,  with  excellent 
chanres  of  success,  no  matter  at  whi(di  end  of  that  g'un  the 
animal  stood.  Horse  Heath  was  a  mythical  sj){)t  way  in 
back  of  old  man  (Jriltin's  souu'where.  The  \'ei'y  jiame  sug-- 
gested  to  me  the  depths  of  luitrodden  |)i-imiti\'e  "woods,  i 
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never  smav  the  remote  and  lonely  spot,  and  never  saw  aii^-oiif 
vvlio  ever  saw  it,  exeepting  Gil  Blaneliard.  Knt  everylvMly 
took  it  for  granted  that  there  Avas  sueh  a  plaee.  To  this 
wild  and  remote  i)laee  Gil  started  with  that  eongested  I'ifh^ 
of  his  witli  tile  avowed  purj)ose  of  slaying'  a  l)ear.  Willi 
awe  strieken  whisi)ers  word  went  round  the  Plantation  that 
(Jil  IManehard  had  gone  to  Horse  Heath  to  shoot  a  hear.  The 
isnn  set  in  red  and  the  moon  rose  in  blood  hut  Ave  heard  no 
sound.  All  nature  waited  breathless.  Late  that  inght  the 
valiant  huntei*  retui'ned  and  rei)orted  that  he  had  stood  l';\rr 
to  faee  with  the  great-grandfather  of  all  the  Ix^ars  ever  M-m 
"ii  .Maine,  that  he  had  faced  this  nu)nster  intrepidly  without 
ihe  (|uiver  of  an  eyelid;  that  the  l)ear  never  ))atted  a!i  eye 
eitluM*;  that  he  had  ealndy  aimed  at  the  animal's  lu-ain  jind 
]iad  fired,  and  that  he  was  eonhdent  that  his  i)rey  A\'as  mnr- 
'.ally  wounded  but  darkness  eoming  on  he  had  been  unable 
To  exactly  locate  the  remains.  Gill's  l)ear  still  lies  \ud)uried 
(Ml  the  wilds  of  Horse  Heath  as  no  one  ever  could  get  np 
coin-age  enough  to  go  and  find  it  and  liring  it  home.  My 
fathei'  was  unwise  enough  to  exi)ress  a  doubt  as  to  the  sti-ict 
MM'acity  of  this  hair  raising  tale,  and  Gil's  feelings  \\'rV(^ 
st'\'(M-ely  wounded.  i 

In  fact  it  is  (piite  likely  that  Gil's  feelings  were  as  IkkI- 
]\  hurt  as  the  l)ear  himself  was.  1  have  no  dou:)t  Avhidf\'er 
that  (lil's  stoi-y  Avas  sti'ictly  true,  and  this  habit  of  Gharbttttf 
folks  never  to  believe  anything;  that  anyone  said  aT)out  i».';ir> 
should  be  s(^V(^rely  discouraged  and  for  that  j)urj)osi-  tliiss 
(;haptri'  is  Avritten. 


CHAPTER  12. 


PLANTATION  LIFE 

IIK  daily  life  of  a  ('liai'lott(^  l)oy  ^^•ou^,]  lia\c 
sc'i'iiu'cl  a  deadly  i-oiitiiic,  or  a  most  monoto- 
nous t>'i'ind.  to  a  citA'  l>oy  or  to  any  modrrn 
hoy.  Apart  from  the  school  life  of  th*^ 
town  ^vitli  its  tAvo  terms  a  \'i'ar  for  small 
childi'tMi  and  its  one  A\"intt*i'  term  for  thos'.* 
old  cnou^'li  to  li(d{)  at  home  sinnnu'rs  on  tho 
farm,  the  six  working-  days  ran  on  in  ahour 
one  steady  current,  There  Avere  two  johs  in  ('hai-lott(^  thai 
i:c\  ' r  \verc  and  nevei*  will  he  done.  One  was  pielxiiii.1-  u|> 
.^toii'-s  in  the  Held  a.nd  the  other  was  enttin<^'  or  sawin<i'  tlr.' 
Urcwood.  1  never  heard  of  a  Plantation  l)o\'  Avho  lik'ed  t;) 
d(>  citlu'r  on(^  of  these  thiiifi'^-  As  for  the  stones  they  were 
the  -  nly  ei-op  that  oiu'  fields  eonld  he  depended  upon  to  pro 
(iucf  annually  without  fertilizin's^.  l^'ery  year  the  Frost  or 
tlic  dt'\il  or  hoth  tlp'ew  a  new  lot  of  stones  to  the  snrfacf^ 
ilvf'.y  year  on  the  mowinf;'  tields  Ave  ^'ot  out  and  went  l)a(dc 
and  lorth  across  the  hds  takin*.;'  a  strip  a  I'od  or  \  \yn  Avide  ami 
pi(  l  inii'  np  all  the  stones.  One  i)art  of  the  farm  was  cnv- 
erct!  with  thei.stont's  that  had  ])een  })iek'ed  u\)  on  tln^  other 
pai't.  When  wi'  ^'ot  tiri'd  of  seeinm'  the  stones  in  one  i)lace 
wt^  jnoN'ed  them  to  sonu^  other  spot,  and  then  in  a  year  or 
two  We  mo\ed  them  l)a(dv  again. 

This  did  not  make  any  ditferem-e  with  the  stones,  but  it 
kept  tln^  hoys  from  idleness,  ami  made  them  love  fai'min-;'. 
It  V.  as  believed  Avith  ns  that  the  slieei)s'  noses  had'  to  be 
slnrsioened  to  enable  tliem  to  <>'et  at  the  blades  of  j^'rass  that 
urr  v;  between  the  ro(dxs.     While  it  Avas  certainly  Inu'd  to  i:;-et 
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at  this  s<-'aiity  gi*ass  what  there  was  of  it  niiist  have  l)eei!  very 
n  iilritioiis.. 

AVe  could  not  keep  many  eattle  but  the  small  herds  that 
we  did  have  of  thi*ee  or  four  eows.  got  fat  in  the  suinraiei- 
1niie.  and  1  have  never  seen  any  butter  or  ereani  anywiu'i't- 
any  better,  \  gness  iu)ne  (|uite  as  good,  as  these  prochK'ts  i^f 
the  old  Charlotte  farm  wei'e. 

In  addition  to  th»^  eows  thei'e  wei'e  a  half  do/en  i  r  so 
young  eattle  and  a  dozen  slieep,  and  oiu^  hoi'se.  nnd  <\  \>1'j:  dt 
t\V(),  and  all  the  hens  that  the  foxes  ruul  sk'unks  did  not 
.•atch.  We  knew  all  our  (h)nu'stie  animals  by  name.  Otn 
of  oui'  sheep  was  lu)  more  lik'e  another  to  us  than  one  iruMii- 
uer  of  the  fannly  was  like  aiH)ther. 

We  knew  the  voice  of  each  sheep  and  jus."  how  sin.' 
looked.  AVithont  the  slightest  disresj)ect  we  named  cx  i'r>' 
aninnd  on  the  place  id'ter  sonu^  person  that  we  fancied  it 
i-esend)led.  The  horses  we  owned  in  siu'.cession  wer^-  Old 
Sue.  Prince,  Frank  nud  Jennie. 

Old  Pottle,  Brindle,  Tiny,  wei-e  among  tiie  cows.  All 
these  small  herds  of  domestic  aninuds  lived  witTi  us  ;)n  our 
friends,  ami  Avorked  hard  among  the  stoiu's  foi'  tlndr  Pp/ing 
about  as  we  did.  / 

Tiu'  other  endless  job  was  sawing  wood.  Psuall;'  ^v^' 
cut  the  trees  in  the  wcxuls,  into  h)ng  sections  so  we  muld 
load  them  on  the  sled,  aiul  then  di*ew  these  logs  ami  branches 
to  the  house,  and  there  sawed  them  to  stove  or  tireplncc 
length,  and  split  the  blo(d<s  and  jailed  the  sheds  l'\dl.  (  do 
not  now  set'  why  we  should  have  hated  the  jof)  as  wt-  did. 
J*ei'hai)s  it  was  only  because  it  was  work.  I  occasionally 
get  into  an  Adirondack  camp  with  my  boys,  and  wi-  ii'i'*". 
liold  of  a  mo(h'i'n  raised  tooth  saw,  or  one  of  tlie  light '.  ing 
to(tth  soil  \vhi(di  is  still  better,  and  we  divide  a  big  it  udc 
Ivlaple  tree  into  sixteen  iiudi  bh)cks  in  short  order.  In  tlu' 
sweet  woods  fdr  it  is  the  tinest  sort  of  a  gymnasium  iwal  no 
on(^  di'cads  it.    The  reason  why  we  hated  it  so  in  (Miari  ,tl" 
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Avas  th'dt  the  lueii  linted  it  more  than  we  did  find  so  put  it 
over  to  us.  If  men  and  Ijoys  had  all  taken  iiold  together  at 
these  tasl^s  they  would  have  been  pleasanter  for  all  of  us. 
Tlie  routine  work  of  planting  and  sowing  the  fields,  plough 
jng  and  hai'rowing  and  furrowing  and  drawing  out  the 
bai-nyard  manure,  and  putting  it  along  the  fiu-rows.  then 
di'(^|){)ing  the  seed  potatoes,  eut  one  eye  on  a  pieee,  and 
i'()\(M-ing  the  I'ows  was  not  unpleasant  work  and  was  soon 
oN'cr.  Xothing  would  grow  on  that  land  without  heavy 
eoats  of  manure  and  the  su})ply  of  that  fertilizer  IxMUg 
limited  by  the  small  amount  of  stock  W(^  ki^pt,  the  i)lanting 
was  a  brief  {)roeess.  The  ero])s  were  cultivated  with  a 
small  one  horse  '"cultivator."  as  we  called  it,  made  by 
i^routy  aiul  .Mears  of  Bangoi*  or  I\)rtland  or  somewhere,  and 
1  used  to  c()ntem))late  a  journey  to  their  factory  for  the  j)ur- 
pose  of  mui'dei'ing  them.  This  cultivator  was  a  conti'ivance 
that  looked  like  a  |)low  as  far  as  handles  were  concerned, 
but  had  a  half  dozen  oi*  so  teeth.  They  used  to  Inteh  Jennie 
1o  one  end  of  this  infernal  machine  and  me  to  the  other  ami 
start  us  off.  Once  in  a  while  Ave  Avould  strike  a  little  soil 
b(4ween  the  rocks  which  Avas  restful,  but  genei'ally  the  job 
consisted  of  steering  the  nuichine  betAVtH'U  the  bouldei's  so  as 
to  not  bi-ing  Jennie  up  sharp  a^^ainst  an  innnoveable  object, 
(»r  impale  mc  through  the  "a])ominable  regions"'  on  one  of 
the  handles.  xVfter  Jennie  had  dragged  tliis  thing  round  cuid 
round  ovei-  the  lot,  until  our  vocabulary  Avas  exhausted,  wc 
used  to  hoe  by  hand  any  potato  plants  that  hai)i)ened  to  be 
left  alive.  In  the  new  (deai'ings  we  had  stumps  as  well  as 
rocks.  In  the  earliest  days  we  used  oxen,  and  the  boys  used 
1o  mat(di  their  teams  as  to  Avhich  eoidd  pull  the  i)Iow  through 
i!ie  lai-gest  green  stump  Avithout  stopping.  The  i)iggest  (Uie 
ni  to^vn  was  four  feet  in  diann^ter,  and  Arthui*  Gardner  viw) 
into  that  one  day  and  tlie  oxen  stopped  with  the  i)lou'  oni>' 
half  way  tlii-ough  it.  Ailhur  bi'andished  liis  goad  sti(dc  an<[ 
fetched  a  ujight\-  yell.  "Ilaw  i^iud^,  Oiddap  Bright,"  and  at 
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tilt'  sHiiie  time  thinist  the  shar])  l)rad  c\\  the  end  of  the  g'oail, 
into  the  i-aw  beefsteak  within  reaeli. 

Stimulated  by  sneh  eneouragements,  the  steers  (h)ublt'([ 
11))  to  theii'  task  and  the  ohl  plow  went  through  the  stumj), 
but  alas,  Arthur  was  not  (juiek  enough  and  the  elosing  wood 
caught  liim  l)y  the  seat  of  his  home  made  trouseis..  But  lie 
hnng  to  his  i)h)W  handlesJiurU'd  some  more  langdage  at  tlie 
oxen,  not  iieghM-ling  tlie  brad,  and  out  came  the  hig  stump 
by  the  roots  and  nW.  The  only  eomment  made  on  this  some- 
what extraoi-diimi-y  yarn,  wlien  the  hei'o  tohl  it  was  by 
Alonzo  .\nnas  aa'Iio  drawletb  "'Want  it  perty  hard  on  your 
siispeiuU'rs,  Ai'thiir. 

('har]ott(^  land  raised  (^xeeHent  potatoes.  I'ogies,  Ja<'lx- 
son  Whites,  California  Reds,  and  later  b^arly  Rose.  Of  this 
lattei-  vai-iety  father  ])ai(l  a  dollar  foi*  a  singb>  spi'cimen, 
Avhieh  he  cai'efnlly  cut  Avith  an  eye  for  eaeh  piece,  and  then 
he  cut  eaeh  piece  in  two  through  the  eye,  and  he  raised  a  big 
bushel  fi'om  that  on(^  tnber.  A  dish  of  these  famous  potatoes 
pi-operly  cookt'd,  is  tit  to  set  before  a  king,  but  as  far  as  I 
k'lioAV  that  experiment  ^vas  ne\'er  tried  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  k'ings  in  Xn.  A. 


The  pioneers  raised  A|^heat  at  lii'st  until  the  Avee\'il  came, 
then  Ave  sowed  oats,  barley  and  buckwheat.  Tjater  after  the 
Aveevil.  left  we  used  to  raise  a  half  acre  of  wheat  foi'  oui* 
own  hoim^  use.  It  grew  elean  and  straight.  Tncle  \>vin] 
used  to  cut  his  with  a  siek'le,  so  as  not  to  break  a  straw.  I'li^ 
remeujbered  the  'M)unnets"  his  fatluM-  and  mother  wrote 
about.  We  ci-adled  oui's  and  threshed  it  out  l)y  hand,  and 
took  the  grain  down  to  Brad's  mill.  Here  he  had  fixed  up  a 
liome  made  grinder,  in  size  and  shape  like  a  small  eoffi'c  luiK. 
and  we  put  the  grain  through  that  a  few  k(U'nels  at  a  time. 
The  floni-  was  never  sifted.  Mother  made  bread  and  biscuits 
«:nd  mush  of  that  wlieat,  witli  every  pai-t  o'f  the  grain  the 
Creator  j^uts  in  wheat,  in  just  the  same  proportion  that  he 
mixes  it.     I  still  believe  that  no  better  bread  than  that  e\'e7' 
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j)assc(l  hiiiiinn  lips.  Rut  a  haga  tnniii)s  and  carrots  f^'i'ew 
Wvll  on  our  Noil  and  whoever  sowed  the  seed  thought  they 
iiiuvt  drop  al)()ut  a  thousaiul  grains  for  each  [)]ant  that 
should  mature.  Tins  made  a  jol)  of  tliinning  out  turnips  and 
carrots,  ^\^hiel]  always  oeeupied  the  morning  in  haying  time 
^vhell  it  was  too  foggy  to  make  hay.  The  luiying  season  was 
really  the  interesting  wortv  of  the  .\'ear.  True  it  was  fi'oiu 
(hiylight  until  dark,  and  the  weathei'  A\'as  hot  and  the  woi'k 
liat'ii.  Hut  Ave  boys  ]ik(Hl  it.  because  Ave  woi'ked  with  the 
iiieii  and  f(^lt  our  impoi'taiu-e,  and  motlun'  f(Ml  us  all  a  little 
i)ett«-i'  for  the  mowt'rs  used  to  sing. — 

"dUitter  millv  and  Avhe>%  \V(^alv  all  day  . 
Baeon  and  eggs,  look'  out  for  your  legs.'" 

True  the  old  griiulstoiU'  liad  to  be  tuiTunl  in  an  eiulb'ss 
nurtiber  of  weai'y  rounds  to  grind  the  scythes,  but  the  bo.y 
alw.'iys  had  a  man  to  t;dk  Avitli  Avhile  he  Avorked  the  ci-auk'. 
''I'ht  new  mown  hay  Avas  sAVeet  in  our  nostrils,  the  Avater  fi'om 
tlu'  old  Avell  ahvays  delicious,  the  song  sparroAA's  sang  in  tiie 
nun'Mings.  and  Ave  ahvays  kneAV  AA'here  tluu'e  Avas  a  big  hoi"- 
nets  nest  to  steer  sonu-body  cOse  iido.  After  the  Fiiiglish  hay 
^v;ls  :ialliere(l  iido  the  barn  th(>n  the  mi^adoAV  haying  tiuu' 
fol!ov;<'d.  The  iiU'ado\\',  with  Uj^  meant  the  A\'ild  marsli.y 
bnuk  a  mile  back  in  the  Avoods  on  MeadoAV  I)i'o()k.  ^fhe 
gra^s  Avas  cut-throat,  and  brakes,  Avith  a  dash  of  blue  joiid, 
but  tia\'  was  hay  Avith  oui*  Maine  Avinters  and  we  gathei'ed  it 
all  i-M.  Some  parts  of  this  nu^adoAV  Avere  so  Avet  ami  soft, 
thai  the  horse  could  not  Avalk  on  it  to  draAV  the  hay  cart  t() 
the  <  (Kd<s  of  liay.  Often  the  lioi'se  Avould  sink  in  the  mire, 
but  Ave  could  genej'ally  see  some  ])arts  of  the  hay  rack,  ami 
the  tips  of  the  animal's  ears,  and  so  rescue  tluun. 

After  meadoAV  haying,  the  buckAvheat  Avas  ripe  and  wo 
mowed  it  Avith  a  scythe,  bi'inging  it  into  little  bumdies,  and 
left  it  in  the  field  to  di-y.  WIkmi  it  Avas  just  dry  enough, 
soitjr  clear  crisp  moianng  Ave  cai'efully  gathered  it  onto  tho 
A\ag;iii.  handling  it  gently  so  the  i'i|,u'  k'ernels  would  lutt  fall 
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off.  drew  it  to  the  bani  floor  and  tlireslied  it  with  rlHils. 
Tliat  was  alwa\'s  a  most  ejijoyable  task  for  a  day  or  two 
Then  we  went  up  and  borrowed  Liieas  Gardner's  winntnviag 
liiaehine,  whieh  he  seemed  to  keei)  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
wliole  town.  1  think  we  entirely  forgot  that  it  was  ttnd 
would  have  felt  insulted  if  he  had  deelined  to  lend  it.  We 
just  went  and  took  it  as  a  right-established  eustom. 

Then  we  cleaned  up  the  buekwheat,  one  l)oy  turning 
the  mill  and  the;  (»thei's  shovelling  in  the  chalV  and  the  grain 
and  jeei'ing  the  one  at  the  erank  because  he  was  so  siow^ 
Then  the  Thanksgiving  day  came,  which  we  rather  mildly 
celebrated,  not  making  as  nuich  of  the  occasion  as  Xi^w  ]  jm- 
landcrs  ai'e  generally  supj)oseil  to  have  done.  The  miow 
bui'ied  us,  the  big  fii'cs  vraxed  hot,  uiitil  about  niiir  we 
ban!:ed  them  and  fled  to  the  fi-ozcn  i-egions  above,  and  aft(M' 
stumping  each  other  to  stand  in  the  snow  barefooted,  we 
'"somnn^i'saulted"  into  bed,  and  in  just  no  time  at  all 
mother's  wonuudy  \'oice  would  say  "get  up  boys,"  but  w,' 
snoi-ed  on  unheeding,  until  we  lieard  a  deeper  voice  ;o'ross 
the  storm  with  bass  accents,  and  out  W(^  turned.  Tubei'culo- 
sis  do  you  ask?  Yes  lots  of  it  in  j)i'Oi)ortion  to  our  popula- 
tion. Those  who  eoidd  not  stand  Charlotte  winter  dii-il  a 
statural  death,  aiul  those  who  lived  to  be  over  ten.  had  1>  be 
killed  M'ith  a  club,  when  their  normal  tinu'  came  to  die. 

One  hard  winter  everybody  was  sick  except  the  t<,'Uin!j- 
(,st.  The  well  were  hardly  enough  to  nurse  the  si(dv.  They 
called  it  hnig  fever  but  what  the  real  Latin  name  for  the 
malady  was  I  know  not.  T  was  sick  with  the  others  :uid 
mother  gave  me  her  usual  remedies.  There  was  no  lu-'me- 
opathy,  or  christian  science  or  new  thought  or  faith  euiv 
fads  in  our  home.  ^lother  believed  in  common  sens-  in 
medicine  as  in  all  other  things.  T  got  sulphur  and  mol;>sse.> 
a,iid  then  seniui  ami  salts,  and  then  they  went  to  Hariiig  and 
got  Dr.  Smith  and  he  gave  me  ten  dollars  ^^'orth  of  syru^)  .d' 
Siiuills  and  it  was  worth  the  money,  oidy  they  should 
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paid  it  to  me  instead  of  to  the  doctor.  J^y  that  time  [  gave 
it  lip  and  got  well,  tliere  was  no  tun  in  being  siek'  and  try  ing 
to  take  a  iioliday  in  bed  in  that  house.  I  don't  know  how 
sick  1  was  hut  1  remember  yet  sonu^  awful  nights  of  fever 
(Irt-ams  that  nudve  me  feel  to  this  day  a  deej)  pit>-  for  those 
ill  the  throes  of  tliis  disease.  I  reuuMuber  .Mrs.  Sherard  com- 
ing in.  aiul  wliisj)ei'ing  to  HU)ther  with  a  sibilant  stage  whis- 
])er  tliat  you  can  hear  farther  in  a  sick  room  than  you  can 
iiCcir  a  screech  elsewhere,  that  Alvin  Fisher  ^vas  dead  but 
that  I  must  not  know  it  or  tlie  shock  would  finish  me.  In 
Ksy  wcfilNcncMl  condition  I  remend)ei'  that  I  thought  tiuit  Al- 
vin was  a  lucky  dog.  and  1  felt  no  shock  at  all.  Days  later 
I  saw  mother  put  ;i  i)()und  of  raisins  someone  had  brought 
from  Pend)roke  store  seven  miles  a^vay,  into  a  bui'cau 
(h■a^vel*  neai-  my  bed.  When  she  left  the  room  I  slid  olf 
that  bed  somehow,  got  the  raisins,  rolled  back  onto  the  bed 
and  ate  the  cntii-e  packMge  all  except  the  pH])er  and  the 
string. 

Mother's  face  was  a  study  as  she  came  in  and  saw  that 
pa|)e)'  and  sti'ing  on  the  floor.  1  grinned  but  my  merriment 
was  ill  timed.  .Mother  gave  me  a  lot  luore  salts  and  senna, 
and  1  soon  had  a  healthy  convicl^ion  of  sin.  When  Ijincoln 
was  twelve  y(-ars  old,  he  was  di'iving  the  wagon  loaded  with 
b<^nc'hes.  at  the  Ohij)})  house,  and  the  hoi'si;  kicked  him  and 
broke  his  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  both  bones  of  the  lower 
leg.  so  badly  that  the  foot  hung  limp  at  right  angles  witli 
llie  lind).  'I'he  ]u)rse  that  did  that  kicking  was  Frank,  and 
fathei-  had  bought  him  from  Neighbor  Jim  McAli)ine,  under 
a  warrant  that  he  was  a  safe  faunly  beast.  Jim  then  liviul 
r.l>  where  Ansel  lives  now,  and  his  motto  in  a  horse  trade 
was  do  the  other  fellow  before  he  does  you."  My  father 
could  not  tell  lies,  not  c^ven  when  he  met  one  in  tlu^  road,  and 
so  in  some  kiiul  of  a  horse  deal  he  canu'  to  own  Fraldv,  and 
St)  Lincoln  g((t  kicked  all  to  pieces.  Kut  old  l^'raidi  M'as  a 
great  roadstiu'  with  his  racking  gait  ami  dim  .McAlpiiu'  was 
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beliiiKl  liiiii  Miul  lie  fonvineed  the  poor  beast  that  whatever 
hai)peiis  in  the  next  Avorld  there  is  [)unishnient  for  sin  in  this 
one.  and  they  had  a  (h)etor  from  J^end)roke  in  short  order. 

Th;it  (h)etor  looked  at  Ijink's  han^'ing-  foot  and  said 
that  it  was  most  ofi'  and  hettei'  eome  the  rest  of  the  way. 
Hnt  father  did  not  ag'ree  to  that.  lie  nn^'ht  have  l)een  dead 
easy  oi\  a  horse  trade  hnt  he  knew  the  vidne  of  a  whole  leg' 
a  man.  So  tliey  ^vent  twelve  miles  to  ('alais  and  ther(^ 
fonnd  Dr.  Kim)w1('S  an  old  army  sni'^^'eon  of  great  and  de- 
served fame  in  oni'  section.  lie  eamc  gax'e  Liidv  a  dah  of 
ethei',  which  1  can  smell  yet,  cut  the  flesh  a  ])it,  put  the 
youni;'  hones  back  in  ])lace  skillfully,  bound  them  rigid,  and 
tlie  patient  Avas  going  to  school  on  both  feet.  N\"itiiin  a  few 
A\'eeks. 

■The  old  doctor  was  iH)t  a  moi'al  giant,  and  it  is  said 
that  at  times  the  drink  mastered  him,  but  my  bi'other  has 
had  a  good  ])air  of  legs  to  walk  on  for  inore  than  forty  years 
since  that  kickitig  horse,  ami  let  us  pray  tliat  the  Judge  of 
us  all  do(\s  not  foi'get.  AVe  did  not  Avant  a  doctoi'  vei-y  often 
in  Charlotte  but  Avlien  av(^  did  Avant  one  a^'c  wanted  him  ])a(i- 
ly,  and  A\'e  Avanted  as  good  a  one  as  any  city  millionaire  can 
ask'  for.  When  the  ba/bies  came  I  don't  kiU)A\-  what  was 
(lon(\  !M'e,ry  two  years  foi'  about  a  decade  AVe  children 
Avere  much  surprised  Avhen  wv  came  down  in  the  morning 
to  lind  that  thei'e  Avas  a  baby  and  that  mother  Avas  sick  and 
some  neighoor  Avas  there  to  take  care  of  us.  If  any  (h)ct(>r 
A\'as  i^i'csent  he  came  and  Avent  Avhen  Ave  Avere  asleep.  1  1kiv(^ 
heard  that  on  sucli  occasions  father  hitched  up  old  "Jennie" 
and  stai't(Ml  for  Cidais  and  by  the  time  lie  returniHl  Avitli  the 
doctor,  the  baby  had  arrived  and  attained  (ionsidei-able  ag(\ 
J  tliink  that  that  stoiy  Avas  simply  a  cruel  satire  on  my 
fatlun-'s  leisui'ely  methods  of  keei)ing  Avell  Avithin  the  si)ee(] 
limits.  Any  Avay  five  of  us  got  safely  born  sonu^how  and 
that  is  enough  of  sucli  as  Ave  are.  AVe  had  occasional  ex- 
citements to  give  the  fknor  to  our  ex'cn  course  of  exist enci".. 
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Out'  iii^ilit  Gil  BJanchard  went  (Tazy.  Poor  Gilbert,  1 
think  that  lie  sustained  some  severe  l)0(iily  injury  wliieli 
ait'ected  his  mental  balanee.  x\ny  way  one  evening;  about 
ten  o'clock,  lie  plunged  out  of  the  house,  and  exploded  a 
long:  series  of  the  most  l)lood  cuj'dling  yells  I  ever  heard  and 
]  ha\e  since  heai'd  Indians  yell.  Gil  ran  with  great  speed 
into  the  woods  back  of  the  ('la|)p  house  and  charged  into 
the  deep  forest  shrielviiig'  as  he  ran.  Many  times  we  heard 
that  a\\fnl  3'ell  but  no  one  couUl  folb)W  and  capture^  him  In 
►'•uch  daik'ness.  The  neighbors  sui'rouiub'd  the  woods  and 
waited  until  the  moi'iiing'  light.  wIumi  the  unforTunate  boy 
caiiK^  out  to  us.  sane  but  dazed  an<l  confused.  Sometinir* 
after  this  (Gilbert  died  and  his  ashes  I'cst  in  that  fine  old 
gra\'eyard  of  ours  on  the  bank  of  liound  Pond,  where  ad  the 
i  Ider  Charlotte  sleeps  in  jx'ace.  For  years  1  ^\'as  ucrAous 
in  those  woods  as  I  thought  of  that  aA\  ful  night. 

Then  one  fall  Charlotte  liad  a  I'obbei-.  Some  said  two 
robbers,  and  others  insisted  that  tlu^'e  was  ft  gang;.  -lust 
Avhat  rol)be]'s  could  find  to  steal  in  ou.i'  Plantation  1  c:niin)t 
giU'ss,  iKU"  do  I  known  any  cave  in  one  town  suitable  foi'  such 
a  band  to  li\'c  in.  Hr.t  there  I'cally  Avas  at  least  one  robber. 
Barns  ^^■ere  o[)ened.  harnesses  st(,)leii.  horses  di'iven  av\ay, 
but  nevci'  so  far  that  the  ownei-s  d^d  not  r(M'o\'er  their  steeJs 
the  next  morning.  Pncle  Leonard,  the  stern  Ji;stie(>  of  the 
Peace,  went  out  to  catch  this  highwayman  bold.  lie  met 
him  at  dusk  on  the  Heath  Hr;;ok  bridge  near  Kd.  Pislier's. 
The  A\icked  thief  pointed  something  at  I'iicle  Leonard,  that 
might  ha\e  bec^n  a  pistol  and  might  ha\'e  been  a  claw  ham- 
mer, or  mig-ht  hav(^  been  a  lead  pencil,  and  told  him  to  go 
liome  at  once,  that  Aunt  Kliza  wanted  him  immediately.  T^ii- 
le  Leonard  took  no  chances  but  went  at  onc(\  The  robber 
Wcis  iie\-er  caught,  and  he  was  useful  to  us,  as  substitute  t'oi' 
a  eurrew  bell  to  Iceep  folks  at  home  uig'hts,  and  als,o  as  a 
topic  of  con N'crsat ion .  The  harnesses  were  latei'  disco\'ei*<M! 
up  in  the  woods  and  the  ownei's  oiled  them  uj)  wilh 
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ncnts-foot  oil,  if  any  luocK^rii  rea<ler  knows  wliat  that  is,  an;l 
those  hariicssst's  are  still  in  use  in  ('harlott(\  They  wrre, 
re<;ular  coniie  oj)era  bandits,  aiul  no  one  susi)eete("i  that  they 
]nioht  eonsist  of  Daniel  and  Lt-onard  and  lii-ad,  Avho  ha(i 
t)een  secretly  reading  IToraee's  books  on  Niek  Carter,  and 
devised  this  innocent  way  to  have  some  fun  and  kt^'p  the 
ooys  home  irights. 

I)a\'id  Hhnu'hard  dr.  moved  ont  to  the  corners  and  for  a 
Ion*;'  time  was  our  nearest  neighbor.  Here  was  where  Gil 
lived  and  that  long  string  of  yoiuiger  brothers.  This  family 
(lid  .just  as  much  work  as  any  of  us  in  the  Plaidation  but 
they  did  it  at  times  we  did  not  usually  take,  and  these  odtli- 
ti(\s  sometimes  seenu'd  to  us  as  laziness.  One  day  in  Octob,  :* 
father  had  all  of  us  in  line  digging  potatoes,  across  the  r():id 
from  Ihe  old  house.  It  was  a  jx^-fect  Indian  Summei-  d:iy 
whiMi  evei-\'  sane  man  wants  to  go  hunting  aiul  when  digging 
})otatoes  is  a  wefiriness  to  the  flesh.  Hut  none  of  the>e 
things  moved  father.  To  him  it  v/as  ju.st  a  good  day  to  di-'" 
potatoes  and  that  ended  it.  David  Hlanchai*d  had  a  honiui. 
It  was  not  a  Missoui'i  "lloun  Dawg"  but  just  a  plain  hound. 
Tlu'  opinions  and  estinuites  of  this  animal  A'aried  in  tiie 
comiuujiity.  Tncle  L(Muiard  thouglit  him  a  thieving  cnr.  and 
Avished  to  |)ut  him  lunler/ bonds  to  ]<eep  the  peace;  mother 
thought  him  a  shiftless  useless  pup;  but  David  thought  liim 
a  likely  aninud,  with  an  uidvuown  pedigree,  but  much  orig- 
uud  ability.  Mary  !>l;nHdiard  once  came  into  the  house  w'wa 
tier  gentle  di'awl  ami  told  us,  "Thei'c  is  a  wagon  condng 
tloAvn  the  hill,  and  the  d^nvg  is  asleep  right  in  tiie  middle  i>i 
tiu'  I'oad."  Sonu'one  got  out  in  time  to  ^val^e  up  and  I'esriu^ 
the  cur,  dog.  l»up,  hound  according  to  the  faction  desci'ibing 
the  incident.  Well  we  were  digging  potatoes  with  enei-gy, 
,iust  as  if  it  was  the  last  day  we  could  evei*  ho[)e  to  indulgt; 
in  that  exhilaraling  occupation,  when  suddenly  right  across 
the  brook  in  tlie  woods,  the  hound  of  David  gave  tongue  and 
a  mighty  hunt  ^\■as  on.    All  the  morning  iunl  into  the  aftei- 
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ijooii  the  woods  vnn^  with  the  (lee[)  baying,  ''i^ie  way-W(i 
Iwitrcl  potatoes  and  even  wished  father  was  tem[)orai'ily  dead, 
it  wouhl  f)e  a  shame  for  me  to  confess,  lint  he  rigidly  heh5 
us  to  onr  tasks  exi)ressing  occasionally  by  some  of  his  mild 
phrases  his  opinion  of  any  family  who  kept  a  dog  on  whai 
juighl  feed  a  nsefnl  pig,  and  who  hnnted  when  they  might 
dig  potatoes.  As  the  afternoon  Avaned  the  baying  of  tln^ 
hoiuid  seemed  to  come  from  pretty  nnich  the  same  place,  and 
ht'  surely  had  something  treed.  8oon  Hat  ancT  Chick  ap- 
peaird,  sweaty,  wild  eyed,  excited,  breathless,  and  told  us 
that  the  hound  had  rnn  n  bear  into  his  den  and  they  A\'anted 
to  ))()rro^v  shoN'cl  and  ci'ow  bai'  to  dig  him  out,  Fathei* 
(•heci  tully  consented  to  loan  the  desired  tools  and  1  thitdv 
^liciT  A\as  a  small  gleam  of  joy  in  his  (\ve  as  he  thought  of 
hat  woidd  ])r'obably  happen  to  Bat  and  Ohicdv  and  the  dog, 
when  they  got  the  bear  dug  out.  The  boys  disappeai'cd 
Avith  the  boi'rowed  implenuMits  in  the  direction  of  tlie  l)ays 
<*!'  tile  hoiuid.  which  had  now  indeed  outgrown  all  bays  aiul 
become  seas  and  oceans  of  noise.  That  relentless  father  of 
oui-s  ludd  us  to  oui*  digging  however  and  W(^  had  to  submit, 
hi  another  half  hour  the  iu)ise  sul)sided,  a  dead  calm  fell  on 
the  Plantation.  P>at  and  Ohick  a^)peare(l  followed  by  the 
weaiy  d(»g,  and  the  boys  wei'c  carrying  a  young  rabbit  whi(di 
might  possibly  have  A\'cighed  a  pound  before  they  stu(dv  the 
crow  b;ir  through  him  in  digging  it  out,  but  after  that  a"ci- 
(Icnt  was  simply  a.  diminutive  back  botu'  with  two  pairs  of 
(ianijiinn  legs  And  aftei'  all  this  l)a\'id  Hlanchard  got  his 
potatoes  dug  sometime.  I  know  not  when,  but  think  of  the 
fun  hf  had  wliich  we  missed.  Solomon's  advice  to  tiu^  slug- 
gard concei'ning  the  ant  ha.s  been  soi'ely  misunderstood  al- 
ways by  Charlotte  folks.  1'he  Avise  nuin  did  not  say  t() 
uiNtatc  the  ant,  but  1o  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise.— 
j»r(tliiibly  Avise  enough  to  avoid  them.  The  ant  is  i\  much 
overestimated  animal.  They  are  nervous  fussy  little  beasts 
^hal  .Mitii'ely  ];\vk  I'cpose  ami  |)owei'.    They  Avork  and  huiit. 
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and  rush  frantically  about  to  get  more  food  to  raise  ra!>re 
ants  to  get  more  food  to  raise  more  ants  and  so  on  endlessly. 
Nothing  eomes  of  it.  There  are  no  more  ants  today  tliaii 
there  were  in  Solomon's  time,  and  ants  today  are  in  no  inir- 
tieular  wiser  or  ha])pier  than  the  first  ants  vrere.  The 
gi-asshoi)per  is  much  more  sensible  than  the  ant.  lie  iuis 
jnst  as  mueh  and  gets  it  a  lot  easier.  The  ant  Intes  you,  th" 
grassh()j)per  hands  out  molasses  or  something  that  passes 
for  that,  and  so  gets  on  better. 

(Charlotte  always  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  -July,  with 
all  the  rest  of  xVmerica,  (generally  the  boys  had  a  pntrcs- 
sion  of  "horribles,"  Avhich  included  every  male  citizen  of 
the  town  dressed  in  the  nu)st  ridiculous  way  possible.  The 
only  thing  that  this  procession  hudvcd  was  spectators.  Every 
one  being  in  it  there  was  no  one  left  to  see  it.  Ansel  wsi^d 
to  make  us  I'ide  up  ovei'  Mt.  Tom  so  Sadie  could  see  us.  an  i 
Ave  all  did  it  with  enthusiasm.  We  had  fii'e  crackei's,  aiui 
guns  and  iu)ise  and  a  picnic  o\'er  to  Round  Pond  in  .Icssc's 
grov(^  anil  hall.  The  boys  went  in  swimming  all  (iriy  as  fast 
as  they  could  umlri^ss  and  dress.  The  girls  hel])ed  get  din- 
]ier,  Daniel  Young  and  Levi  Fisher  made  speeciies  lliat 
\\(^i'e  all  i-ight,  lliram  Blanchard  had  a  clarinet.  Ahj'  luid  a 
fitldle,  Fncle  lirad  had  a'drinu  and  father  had  a  flute.  They 
played  together,  that  is  they  stood  near  each  otlier,  and  my 
chief  interest  was  in  watching  Uncle  Brad  run  his  tonuue 
out  initil  it  reached  his  south  ear,  in  his  efforts  to  kccj)  in 
lune  with  the  rest.  1  am  sure  that  T  shall  ne\'er  iu'ai-  any 
such  nuisic  in  heaveii  as  this  was,  and  I  hope  nothing  Avorse 
in  the  other  j)lace.  Horace  Wilder  aiul  I  started  out  one 
year  to  celebrate  th'^  Fourth  as  we  thought  it  should  be  done. 
We  each  had  a  gun  and  some  powder,  but  shot  had  bci'u  de- 
nied us.  Never  before  nor  since  wei-e  such  a  pan-  turned 
loose  in  a  civilized  coiumunit\-  with  guns  and  powder.  \\';' 
used  snudl  green  beechtuds  foi'  shot,  and  one  who  has  ne\'ci' 
tried  it  will  be  amazed  to  know  tlie  fatal  effect ivt^u^sss  of  a 
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gi'<^en  l)eeuhimt  as  a  missile.  Uncle  Jjeonard  who  Avas  very 
partieulai-  about  his  premises,  had  just  erected  a  neat  pine 
covering  for  a  watering  trough  he  had  established  for  the 
town  just  opposite  the  old  I'ound  beyond  Ansel's.  Horace 
and  I  must  have  tired  several  (juarts  of  our  l)eechnuts  at  this 
in\'iting  mark  until  not  a  splinter  was  left  of  if. 

Uncle  Leonard  was  considerably  riled  by  this  perfor- 
mance and  made  father  pay  twenty-five  cents,  not  as 
damages  exactly  but  to  teach  me  a  moral  lesson.  That  was 
by  all  odds  the  most  inexpensive  moral  lesson  I  ever  learned. 
Ever  since  such  lessons  have  cost  me  a  lot  more  than  a  quar- 
tcr  apiece.  1  never  could  find  out  what  Uncle  Leonard  did 
to  Horace  to  teach  him  his  moral  lesson.  Horace  refused  to 
tell.  The  glorious  Fourth  over,  we  went  to  bed  tired  and 
subdued  but  haj)py,  aiul  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  ])e  a  tliou- 
sand  ycai's  before  the  next  gi'eat  day  arrived. 

And  so  it  was  then,  but  now  sonudiow,  I  barely  get  set- 
lied  after  an  anniversary,  when  the  next  one  is  here.  On 
tin-  wliole  life  in  Uharlotte  was  ]]o  dull  routine  fit  all,  but 
something  lia|)p(Mied  ev(M-y  little  while  that  was  re;d  interest- 
injjf. 


CHAPTER  13. 


CHARLOTTE,  YESTERDAY,  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW. 


that  have  Ijcconie  a  pai't  of  iiic  (liirin<.i'  my  fifty  years  oi-  so  o*"" 
life.     In  one  pai'tieiilar  1  have  changed  my  mind. 

1  said  in  some  cha|)ter  1  have  wi'ilten  that  I  had  not  l)eeii 
\r,\i-k  to  Chai-lotte  for  twenty  or  more  years,  and  that  1  was 
not  g'oing'.  '  1  pi-eferi'ed  to  i'emend)er  it,  and  not  to  see  it. 
lU'.t  I  lia\'e  been  liack  and  spent  a  week,  jnid  I  am  «>iad  ! 
eon.hl,  and  did  do  that.  The  ('harh)tte  of  today  is  a  lot  bet 
tei-  than  the  (Hiarlotte  of  y(\sterday.  1  was  inclined  to  shed 
a.  few  tears  and  \vax  sentiment^d  when  \  foruid  the  old  \vell 
ont  of  whi(di  I  di'anlx  as  a  hoy,  was  tilled  up  \y\\h  stones. 
Hut  1  know  that  is  exactly  ^\'hat  ha|)i»ens  and  what  ought  to 
l!aj)pen  to  all  old  wells  of  all  soi'ts.  The  new  wells  ai'e  much 
l)etter.  The  old  wells  got  charged  with  gei-ms,  and  all  soi'ts 
oF  dead  things  that  tumbled  into  them  and  could  not  get  out. 
The  new  wells  are  living  springs,  or  constructed  scientiti- 
cally,  so  sm-face  watei"  ru.ns  oft',  ami  di]*t  ami  refuse  and  bad 


IlKSF.  chapters  that  I  hav<; 
writtcii  in  this  little  book  do 
not  pi'ctend  to  be  a  history  of 
Charlotte,  still  less  a  genealogy 
of  (Muii'lotte  families.  I  have 
simply  done  ^vhat  I  pi-ofessed 
my  inteidion  of  doing  when  I 
began  ;  that  is  set  doAvn  cei-- 
tain  uiemoi'ies.  oi*  imaginings^ 
certain     facts     or  rouunices, 
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(lrjtina*i:e  can't  coiitaiiiiiuite  the  waters.  Wheii  a  man  gets 
{()  crying  for  the  old  well  and  mother's  cooking,  it  simply 
•shows  that  he  is  getting  old  and  needs  to  be  chloroformed. 
Any  pi-esent  Charlotte  well  is  better  than  the  old  one  was 
and  the  cooking  that  the  Chai'lotte  girls  do  today  leaves 
mother's  hopelessly  in  the  rear. 

A  j)icnic  sn})p(^r  in  the  Grange  Hall,  this  summer,  was 
better  than  those  of  my  boyhood.  The  young  people  liave 
the  sauu'  sort  of  life  and  fun  we  used  to  have.  \  saw  tliem 
(lance,  and  while  1  confess  that  the  fiddling  did  not  sound 
as  good  to  me  as  "Am"  Blanchainrs  used  to  sound,  when  lie 
played  "  Poj)  goes  the  AVeaseb"  and  wliile  1  did  not  see  an\ 
boy  that  could  dance  Avith  the  Parisian  ease  and  grace  that 
.\iisley  (hirdner  and  Will  Huff  used  to.  yet  they  did  \-ery 
Avell  in(le(Hi  on  the  wlu)le.  1  started  to  eat  a  SJiiall  lunch  at 
I'astport  as  1  was  returning,  and  two  yovnig  fellows  came  in, 
;;nd  sat  with  nu',  one  declaring  that  he  was  Ansley,  tlie 
other  that  he  was  Austin  Gardiuu*.  AVe  had  a  Charlotte  j'e- 
uniou  then  and  ther(^  that  maile  the  annual  iioston  affair 
look  like  thirty  cents.  The  first  thing  we  knew  the  whole 
room  full  of  strangers  Avas  listening  to  our-  yarns  and  laugh- 
ing at  us  or  with  us  1  am  not  s|U'e  which.  AnyAvay  those 
dardnei'  kids  ha\'e  not  lost  any  c/f  their  old  a])petite  and  Ave 
ate  scjuash  j)ie  just  as  if  it  Avas  better  than  mother's,  untii 
the  j)roprietress  of  the  place  begged  for  mercy. 

Then  Ave  Avent  ami  called  on  Isabel  Hlanchard  Avho  tried 
to  Avoi-k  off  oj]  us  some  yarn  or  othei*  about  being  a  graiui- 
mothei-,  but  she  could  not  fool  us  any.  "Am"  Hlanchard 
soinehoAV  got  Avind  of  the  fact  that  Ave  Avere  in  toAvn.  and  lu' 
\V('u\  out  the  back  Avay  and  got  into  his  racing  ca r.  and  start- 
ed for  the  Avoods  somcAvhei-e  so  avc  did  not  see  him.  Hut 
saAV  Airs,  lliram  Hlaiudiard.  and  it  possible  that  she  may  be 
i\  grandmothei'  although  she  did  not  look  the  i)ai*f.  She 
shoAved  Us  some  i)ictui'es  of  hei'  husbaiul,  the  lliram  Si'.,  that 
A\'e  kncAV  in  Chai-lotle,  and  of  his  par^Mits  l)a\  id  and  Saviah. 
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It  was  all  reviviiifi:  an  old  dream,  and  seeing  it  1)eautifully 
colored  by  the  intervening  years. 

A  week  before  this  on  onr  way  to  Charlotte  we  had  I)een 
landed  at  Eastj)ort  at  four  o'eloek  in  the  morning.  We 
looked  for  father  and  old  "dennie"  to  take  us  home,  eX|>i'cT- 
mg  to  arrive  in  time  for  snpper,  but  they  were  not  tln'rc,  at 
least  not  visibly  to  anyone  else.  They  told  us  that  now 
everybody  went  to  (Charlotte  on  the  eai's,  so  we  walkcil  u]) 
1o  the  depot  and  asked  for  a  ticket  for  that  ])laee,  and  gor, 
one  with  Ayei's  dunetion  ]n-inted  on  it.  We  reached  that 
Junction  in  forty  minutes,  instead  of  the  twelve  hours  it 
;;sed  to  take  Daniel  to  do  it,  but  neither  place  nor  faces 
A\  ere  anything  we  ever  saAV  befoi'e.  lUit  every  house  in 
Charlotte  has  a  te1ephoiu\  indeed  the  town  has  as  least  two 
(  ()inj)eting  lines,  in  true  modern  style.  So  we  called  \\\^ 
Frt^nont  and  told  him  where  I  was,  lie  answered  that  he 
had  dr(^amed  the  night  l)efore  that  sonu^  calamity  was  about 
to  visit  liim.  and  lie  would  be  right  over  after  us.  AVliile  \ 
w.-sited  Augustine  Chandh'r  ai)peared  to  buy  some  grocel'i(^s. 
for  Charlotte  has  a  store  now,  ami  a  factoi'y  wlierc^  they  can 
bhu^berries,  and  they  don't  dri^'e  to  Pend)roke  noAvadays 
when  they  want  to  buy  /a  slate  peneil,  as  we  used  to  do. 

The  ai)i)earance  of  "Gus"  was  the  first  thing  that  macb^ 
Yiw  f(H'l  as  if  I  was  home.  He  clainu'd  to  ])e  gi-own  up  and 
i]iat-ried  and  the  father  of  nine  chiblren  ;  strange  what  yarns 
tbose  Charlotte  l)oys  and  girls  can  tell.  Well  I  stayed  a 
wee]{^  and  l^'rcMuoiit  said  that  no  minister  could  hang  round 
liis  place  any  longer  than  that,  without  working  for  his 
lM)ai'(l,  so  I  had  to  leave.  I>ut  I  had  a  fine  time,  and  I  am 
fully  con\inced  that  the  Charlotte  of  today  (Mitii'ely  out- 
shines th(^  Charlotte  of  yesterday  that  \  k'ne^v,  and  Avill  in 
{ni'ii  be  eclipscnl  \)y  the  Charlotte  of  tomoia-ow.  11  Avas  a 
great  week  foi'  nu'.  AVe  used  to  have  a  prox'eri),  ""T.ike 
things  as  they  come."  but  all  that  week  I  Inul  1o  ''dismiss 
tijings  as  1  hey  went. 


ft 
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There  is  not  much  that  is  familiar  in  a  town  you  h.;^ve 
not  seen  for  twenty  years,  and  most  all  I  knew  had  gone. 
Places  that  were  farms  are  now  hushes,  and  that  were 
Imslirs  are  iiow  farms.  Distances  have  shortened,  and 
l)uildint?s  and  objects  grown  smaller.  I  had  a  good  mind  to 
lirinu  Pncle  Leonard's  ledge  home  for  a  paper  weight,  and 
the  Fisher  ledge,  where  the  first  pound  was  built,  and  where 
fatlier  and  Tiiayet'  stood  and  looked  at  the  impudent  bear, 
I  could  not  find  at  all.  Damon's  mill  pond  is  a  cow  pasture 
and  Fncle  lirad's  pond  is  a  garden  patch  and  llie  old  mill  a 
wreck'.  As  near  as  f  co\dd  learn  there  is  not  a  Bridges  left 
in  the  town.  The  Damons  are  represented  yei  by  Alfred 
I'ud  Frank'.  Thr(^'^  families  still  bear  the  name  of  Fishei'. 
Will  and  Nellie  kee])  Fncle  Tirad's  place  summers  and  go  to 
Alassjiclmsetts  winter's.  Fdwin  Avaits  at  the  corners  for 
(hissie,  and  Ansel  li\'es  on  the  hill,  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
town  so  all  say.  The  other  Fishers  there  have  changed 
their  name  by  marriage,  I  have  to  admit  that  it  looks  as  if 
tlie  Fisher  name  would  go  as  the  Bridges  nann^  has.  by  the 
time  1  get  to  Charlotte  on  my  next  visit  at  twenty  yar 
p(M'iii(ls.  FT'cmont  was  the  only  Sprague  I  saw  left  there, 
^\  hile  the  Ainias  name  has  three  families  to  keej)  it.  AVill 
Ayei's  i-''|)resents  liis  bi'anch  of  ^he  pioneei's,  whib^  the  de- 
scendants of  Stacy  "j\yers  have  possessed  the  land  witli  a 
mighty  likely  company.  Of  the  Gardner  name  Mrs.  Tjucas, 
was  the  oidy  one  there,  with  Sadie.  ITarry  McOlauflin  and 
his  sister  Mrs.  Ayers,  ke|)t  that  old  family  stock  where  T 
lov*^  to  I'cnu'mber  it.  and  in  ^Mrs.  Ayers,  Enuneline  walked  the 
eai-th  again,  a  joy  to  see.  In  Laura  ^IcGlauflin  I  saw  my 
Avnit  "'Klzina."  in  a  new  and  improved  edition.  Augustine 
keeps  the  Pioneei'  Chandlei'  luime  in  the  town.  Tn  ITaiuiafi 
Sln^rard  and  her  childi'cn  the  Swans  a{)peared  to  m^'  onee 
HKU  e  like  all  those  present  Fhai'lotte  folks,  as  good  as*  th<'  old 
st<»ck  and  a  little  better.  Mrs.  Susy  Damon  is  the  only 
Tilanehai'd  left  there.    In  one  single  week  one  can't  get  a 
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line  (Jii  tlu!  i]ew  people  that  have  iiioN'ed  to  tlie  old  j)laees, 
but  tliey  looked  good  to  me.  We  held  a  meeting'  Sunday 
(^veiling'  in  the  (xrange  Hall,  and  evei\yl)ody  eam(i,  and  1  told 
1!iem  how  religions  Chai'lotte  used  to  h(^  in  my  day  and  t'X- 
hoi'ted  them  to  ki'ep  up  the  l)est  old  traditions  of  the  town, 
i  you  believe  it,  al'tei*  the  sei  viee  about  two  thirds  of  tlieni 
went  spinning  oil'  in  high  powei-  automobiles,  laugiiing  al)out 
kee{)ing  up  with  th  '  old  town,  and  challenging  it  to  k'eep  up 
\\  i1h  them.  Too  i)lainly  tliey  i-egarded  nu'  as  Kip  \"an  AVin- 
k\'%  and  they  did  their  best  to  give  ]ne  an  awfid  jolt,  ^^•]li^•ll 
Ihey  did. 

Let  uo  old  ( 'harb)tte  hoy  go  l)a('k'  thiidving  he  can 
jiati'oni/e  the  old  town,  and  impi-ess  them  with  his  airs, 
'i'hey  are  onto  us  down  thei-e,  and  they  won't  i)uy  any  siigai- 
that  has  sand  mixed  with  it.  They  did  not  like  it  beeausi'  F 
liinted  that  thei'e  used  to  be  bears  in  tlu'  town,  and  (hndared 
that  no  sueh  animal  had  been  seen  thei'e  sinee  T  left.  They 
assert  that  there  ai'e  more  beai/s  in  ('hieago  than  in  Charlottf, 
and  more  bats  in  my  belfry  than  ever  wei'e  in  the  old  Damon 
mill  house.  It  is  no  use  to  go  down  to  ('harb)tte  to  rest  oi' 
vegetate.  They  are  Uj)  to  date  rdl  along  the  line,  geared  foi' 
spe(Ml.  aiul  the  engine  ^^diistle,  an<l  the  automobile  iioi-n. 
!ia\'e  drowned  the  ery  of  tlu*  Loon.  The  only  plaec^  in  A\  hi(*li 
i  felt  entii'ely  at  home  was  the  gi-ave  yai-d,  and  even  that 
looked  better  tluui  it  used  to  look  in  my  day.  So  we  havi' 
the  stoi"\'.  Six  oi'  (dght  sti'ong  family  streams  I'an  together 
into  IMantation  No.  'A  hetween  LSOl)  and  LS'if),  as  bi'ooks  run 
into  a  lake.  .\ow  the  great  majority  of  the  deseendants  of 
tliose  first  fannlies  have  wan(b'red  away  from  the  old  home. 
'J'his  is  not  at  all  ]>eeuliar  to  ('harlotte.  It  haj)[)ens  in  evei-y 
American  town.  Americans  are  always  moying,  niid  always 
((invinced  that  some  othei*  place  is  better  than  tlie  one  the\ 
j!?-e  in.  The  children  of  any  toAvn  are  scattered  over  all  Ih", 
iHi-th.     l*rob;d)ly  tlu're  is  no  town  anywhere,    that    has  a 
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larger  in*o]>oi-ti()i]  of  tlie  j)ioiK:'er  stock  left  in  it  tliaii  (!liar- 
lotte  has. 

1  had  a  gliiii[)se  of  Deiiii ysville  (lui'ing  my  week.  ;md 
(hat  town  has  eei'tainly  lost  the  pioneer  names  and  families 
at  least  as  miieli  in  proportion  as  Charlotte  has.  I  saw  Will 
Allan,  and  Ned  (lardner  and  Ada  Allan  and  ^lary  V'ose  and 
John  Shaym'.  ami  a  danghter  of  l^illie,  granddaughter  of 
S\'ter  \'ose.  I  heai'd  Parson  Whittier  talk  a  few  moments 
in  the  old  l)enn\sville  Chureh. 

I  think  no  preacher  ever  did  more  for  religion  in  our 
County  than  this  wise  and  good  Christian  gentienmn.  Old 
in  years.  Mi".  Whitti(M'  was  yonng  in  his  vision  of  a  ehui'eli 
not  sjdit  by  seetai-ian  differences,  hut  all  united,  efficient  and 
strong.  In  his  address  he  alluded  to  Chai'lotte  as  a  town 
that  never  had  a  church,  and  [)oint(Hl  to  us  as  awful  exami)les 
(tf  \vhat  happens  1o  such  a  town,  lie  meant  no  harm  and 
A\  ('  took  no  ofi'ence.  Charlotte  ought  to  liave  a  church 
liuilding,  and  would  he  a  better  place  if  everyone  attended 
]»ublic  worship.  Hut  in  one  sense  Mr.  Whittier  -.vas  possibly 
in  error.  While  (Charlotte  has  ne\'er  had  a  church  building, 
it  has  always  had  at  least  two  church  organizations. — a  Paj)- 
tist  and  a  ^lethodist,  aiul  thes('  have  always  had  i)id)lic 
icligious  sei'vices  and  iiisti'ucti(>n. 

At  present  there  arc  many  signs,  and  they  are  signs  of 
health,,  that  the  tides  of  ])Oi)ulation  pushing  west,  are  turn- 
ing back  to  the  east.  The  New  p]ngland  abandoned  fai*ms 
are  attracting  purchasers  and  settlers  once  more. 

Agri(;ulfure  ami  forestry  are  rai)idly  becoming  exact 
sciences  inviting  scores  of  o\U'  brightest  boys  and  girls  back 
to  the  worn  out  fai-ms,  with  heads  full  of  ideas  of  restoi-at ion 
and  intensive  fai'ming.  Plantation  No,  ;i  will  surely  feel 
this  nnn'ement  in  time.  Thei'e  is  no  I'cason  to  dou1)t  that 
tile  Charlotte  lands  which  the  })ion('ers  clcartMl  anxl  settled, 
;;nd  which  theii'  '-hildren  sonunvhat  contemittuously  aban- 
(HHied  may  again  come  into  the  nnirkets  as  desii'able  honu'S. 
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Surely  as  spots  of  natural  beauty,  and  abundant  water 
power  tlie  eastern  Maine  lands  are  surpassed  nowhere. 

Very  likely  the  Charlotte  boys  and  girls,  or  their  ehil- 
dren  at  least,  may  some  of  them  feel  drawn  to  the  aneestral 
acres,  and  eome  l)aek,  after  seeing  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
singing  "Home  Sweet  Home."  The  saying  "There  is  more 
in  the  man  than  there  is  in  the  land"  may  eome  to  be  applied 
to  our  F*lantation. 

Hut  what  have  been,  and  what  still  are.  tlie  o[)[)oi'tunities 
io  I'ear  children  with  culture,  and  right  manners  and  morals, 
in  Charlotte  as  compared  with  similiar  opportunities  in  a 
( ity,  Chicago  for  instance.  To  say  that  the  two  places 
;i\'erage  about  the  same  is  probably  meaningless,  as  this  idea 
of  "a\'erages"  is  very  vague.  One  of  our  Chicago  Trish- 
Aldei-men.  who  was  newly  rich,  and  who  waxed  fat  because 
lic  did  not  kick,  but  fjuietly  accpiiesced.  went  abroad  and  saw 
the  Apollo  1  belvedere,  that  artist's  ideal  of  perfect  i)hysical 
nuinliood,  AVhen  asked  his  opinion  of  that  statue  our  official 
iH'plicd  rather  nonchalantly  that  it  was  all  I'ight.  "Tt  is 
nothing  i-emarkal)le,  it  averages  just  about  lik^e  me."  was 
his  verdict.  Asked  to  (explain  he  said  "Well  the  Apollo  is 
bigger  than  I  am  roiuid^  the  brow,  but  1  am  much  biggei- 
I'ound  the  lower  jaw  aiul  neck.  The  A])oll()  is  bigger  than  I 
am  round  the  chest  but  I  am  bigger  than  he  I'ound  my  abdo- 
men. His  thighs  ai'e  l)igger  than  mine,  but  my  feet  are  big- 
ger than  his.  We  average  just  about  the  sanu\"  To  at- 
tem])t  to  strike  an  average  between  ( -hai'lotte  and  Chicago  is 
lU'obaAly  just  about  as  illuminating  as  this  i'e{)ort  of  our 
Aldernuui.  We  suppose  for  instance  that  a  small  town  like 
Charlotte  would  have  much  the  advantage  in  morals  over 
the  big  city,  but  does  it?  As  i  have  said  in  these  pages  in 
oiu-  j)opulatio!i  of  three  humli-ed  we  had  one  famous  red 
light  district.  If  Chicago  with  its  poi)ulation  of  2.500.000, 
had  one  house  of  ill  fame  f(n^  every  three  hundred  of  its  peo- 
ple it  woidd  maintain  about  eight  thousand  five  nvuuTred  of 
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these  places  which  would  certainly  be  some  pace  even  for 
Avickcd  Chicago.  Tn  Charlotte  one  or  two  children  born  ouc 
of  wedlock,  or  early  in  wedlock,  might  occur  in  a  generation, 
but  that  proportion  in  Chicago  would  mean  some  seventeeti 
thousand  of  such  cases.  As  to  manners  and  morals,  I  have 
to  confess  that  among  the  Charlotte  boys  of  my  day,  these 
wci'c  atrocious  and  both  are  infinitely  better  today.  At  our 
school  house  all  those  years  there  were  no  separate  private 
toilet  places  for  the  sexes.  Of  course  this  is  remedied  now. 
The  boys  were  let  out  for  a  ten  minute  recess,  and  then  the 
girls.  Of  course  T  know  nothing  of  the  talk  of  the  girls  and 
have  no  (piestion  whatever  that  it  was  all  right.  ]>ut 
a  UK  Dig  the  boys  ol)scenity,  vulgarity,  and  coarse  indecency 
<;f  speech  was  too  common.  We  did  not  swear,  perhaps  it 
\\ouId  have  been  cleaner  if  we  had,  if  it  could  have  prevent- 
1(1  the  sj^eech  that  we  did  often  use.  T  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Chicago  boys  and  men  are  any  worse,  and  I  am 
f'fraid  that  they  are  ]io  better.  The  indecent  jest,  the  vulgar 
story,  the  sinister  sex  allusion  are  still  here,  and  now  \\\^ 
print  them  in  our  novels  and  parade  them  on  the  stage.  The 
i'acts  ar(^  hai'd  to  get  at  here.  T  su])])ose  that  my  parents,  s^) 
clean  of  speech  theUiselves,  hadi  no  idea  of  the  jokes  and 
stories  and  immodest  talk  we  often  saidv  into,  at  school  and 
almost  everywhere  we  met. 

I  hope  tluit  our  modern  sons  are  better,  but  I  often  won- 
der it'  my  ho[)e  is  simply  l)ecause  T  am  ignorant  of  their 
^])(^ecli.  when  with  their  mates,  as  my  parents  were  ignorant 
of  itiine. 

Tliere  is  much  talk  about  the  tobacco  habit  among 
Avonirn  today.  As  a  fact  Charlotte  had  one  woman  that 
smoked  in  our  three  hundred,  and  that  is  certainly  as  bad 
as  (Chicago  at  present.  AVe  had  a  half  dozen  sons  of  Belial 
that  caroused  and  drank  more  or  less  New  Brunswi(dv  whis- 
key wln^n  they  could  get  it,  which  was  not  often. 

Probably  that  axci-ages  worse  than  C/hicago.    Yet  in  all 
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these  iiuitters  while  the  averages  may  not  l)e  as  favoi'able  i<) 
Charh)tte,  as  we  at  first  sui)i)ose  the  t'aets  are  really  in  her 
fa  vol'.  Our  defeets  were  not  so  hideously  massed  ami  evi- 
dent as  in  the  eity.  The  sharp  contrasts  were  almost  invisi- 
ble with  us  instead  of  flaunting'  themselves  in  our  eyes.  It 
was  much  harder  to  be  bad  in  (Hiai-lotte  than  it  is  in  Chiea^'o. 
There  wwc  no  crowds  to  hide  in  there.  Public  opinion  was 
mai'ked  and  easily  felt  in  our  little  LMantation  and  it  ropiired 
imnjense  courage  to  depart  very  widely  from  it.  /\s  ti»  wluit 
may  he  called  degenerates,  as  I  look  ])i\ck  upon  it,  I  suppose 
we  liad  s()nn\  The  defective  and  delin(pieiit  classes  ^^■ere 
with  us.  Hut  in  our  small  t()^\'n.  these  coidd  ^dl  get  a  li\  ing, 
and  be  cared  for,  when  in  Chicago  they  would  be  helpless 
and  forced  into  the  ])i'ead  line  at  once. 

I  sUj)])ose  th(^  greatest  problem  in  Charlotte  to  mtxh'ni 
folk's,  woidd  seem  to  be  its  lack  of  educational  facilities.  The 
bigger  towns  have  an  ajiparent  advantage  over  tiu-  i'laida- 
1ion  in  buildings,  ai)pliances  and  length  of  school  >  ear. 
These  ditferences  of  ()i)portunity  Ix^tween  the  rural  and  the 
urban  idnld  must  be  made  u\)  sonu'how  I  know  not  exactly 
Jiow.  But  all  State  Governments  and  our  National  adnnnis 
tration,  are  taking  this  problem  sei'iousl\',  and  a  solution  will 
Ik^  found.  Ah'eady  there/ is  no  excuse'  whatever  for  any 
country  child  or  home  to  be  in  ignorance.  The  advantages 
of  the  town  and  city,  over  the  country  are  iu)t  as  gi'cat  how- 
.'\  ei'  as  equipnu^nt  would  seem  to  indicate.  There  is  a  densi- 
ty of  )io]n'less.  wilful  ignorance  within  a  half  mile  radius  ol; 
any  cify  or  town  scriool,  however  wonderfvd  its  visible  [)lant. 
in  all  the  world's  affairs  the  nnm  and  women  from  tin-  rural 
schools  have  so  far  easily  held  their  own,  to  say  the  least,  in 
competition  with  the  ])roducts  of  the  costly  educntional  a]>- 
}  liances  of  the  cities.  Thei'e  is  no  prospect  that  this  will  no: 
(-(Mdiniu'  to  be  tlie  ease.  Tn  l)oth  eity  and  (iountry  ignorance 
abounds,  but  in  both  places,  education  is  possible  for  the 
lesolute  and  for  no  others.    Tlu^  Chai'lotte  boy.s  and  gii-ls. 
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scattered  everywliei'e  are  not  ij^iioraiit.  Tliey  meet  life  as 
siiceessfiilly  Ms  the  city  products  do.  Today  with  inerenscd 
irjteJligeiiec.  our  eftieieiit  i)ostal  service,  our  State  and  Na- 
iionai  lihi-aries  at  the  dis[)osal  of  all  our  i)eoi)le  hy  l^ireel 
I'nst.  there  is  no  excuse  for  i«4'iioraiice  fUiywluM'e.  and  tile 
ectuntry  }u)iue,  witli  its  freedom  fi'om  distractions  ami  inces- 
sant calls  of  social  amusements  and  frivolities,  an(i  its  lcis\n*e 
for  intell  ii^'cnt  study  ami  thought,  ought  to  i)roduce  tli? 
world's  schohirs,  and  so  far  it  has  (h)ne  its  full  share. 

'I'he  laclc  of  eihu-ational  facilities  will  he  less  and  less  y. 
reason  f(n'  fhn'ing  from  the  coiuitry  to  the  town.  Among 
(Miarh)tte  intellectual  pi-oducts  1  ha\'e  named  two  that  he- 
came  famous  enough  to  get  their  nanu's  in  "Who  is  Wiio  in 
Aniei'ica."  One  of  these  is  Mrs.  Spofi'ord,  tlie  othei'  was 
Ehen(V.ei-  I^'isher.  .Many  will  add  to  these  such  imnu^s  as  Otis 
L.  I)ridges.  and  Adoniram  d.  Rich  and  sonuM)f  the  Mcdilauf- 
lins.  Chicago  will  have  to  show  ;ihout  sevcMiteen  thousand 
frames  in  that  volume  of  American  greatiu'ss,  to  a\'erage  as 
Vv'ell  as  Charlotte  has  which  it  fails  far  short  of  doing.  The 
(ild  Down  Ivist  Plantation  is  not  going  to  he  deserted.  1'he 
pioneers  did  hettei  than  the\'  knew  ^\•hen  they  wtmt  there. 
More  and  nH)re  ^^'i11  it  he  evident  lhat  they  were  guided  i)y 
''Tiu'  l)estin>'  that  shapc^s  onr /ends,  i-ough  hew  tiu'm  as  we 
will."  They  started  a  strong  intelligent  sturdy  strain  of  our 
})est  AnuM'iean  life.  The  pioneers  who  ^vent  Avest  did  n(? 
better  in  any  respect. 

Hail  Down  Kast  IMantation  No.  A.  You  have  had  a 
great  histor^',  considei'ing  yoiu*  size  ami  location,  and  the 
best  is  \et  to  conu'  to  you.  Your  children  scatt(u*ed  ovei'  all 
the  woi-ld.  hear  you  in  tlu^'r  hearts  with  lov<\  honor  nnd 
}  (  speet. 
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1.  Clark 

2.  Luther  Lakin 

3.  Sullivan  Clark 

4.  Lewis  Clark 

5.  William  Smith,  now  Vining 

6.  Moses  L.  Damon 

7.  H.  W.  James,  now  Hitchens 
S.  Smiths  Ridge  School  House 

8.  Lorimer  RIcGlauflin 

9.  Levi  Hughes,  old  cellar 

10.  P.  A.  Rich 

11.  Lowell  Rich,  old  cellar 

12.  Zelma,  old  cellar 

13.  Henry  Archer  Jr.,  now  Flood 

14.  Henry  Archer 

15.  Newcomb,  old  cellar 
]  6.  M.  V.  Bridges 

1  7.  John  Mahar 

18.  Daniel  Farris 

19.  Fred  Smith 

20.  Silas  Thompson 

21.  Bridges 

22.  Jesse  Bridges 

2  3.  Wallace  Stuart 
24.  C.  L.  Bridges 

2  5.  Isaiah  Damon  I 

26.  Ebenezer  Swan  / 

2  7.  Sewel  Mahar 

2  8.  Herbert  Blakelin 

29.  William  Greenlaw,  later 

Aaron  Larrabee 

30.  Frances  Blakelin 

31.  R.  A.  Damon 

3  2.  Edward  (!lark,  later  J.  Damon 
3  3.  Franl(  Damon 

3  4.  Damon  Ridge  School  House 

3  5.  Joshua  Damon 

3  6.  Alfred  Damon 

3  7.  Ben.iamin  McGlauflin 

3  8.  William  McGlauflin,  old  cellar 

3  9.  Arcl.er  Place 

4  0.  Farris,  now  Moses  Clark 


41.  John  Sherard 
4  2.  Bradford  Fisher 

43.  Old  Damon  Mill 

44.  Daniel  J,  Fisher 

45.  Clapp  House 

4  6.  Town  and  Grange  Hall 

47.  Blanchard's  Corners,  David 

Blanchard.         Now  Edwin 

4  8.  Babb  place,  old  cellar 

Fisher. 

49.  Blanchard,  J.  C.  Berry,  old  cel- 
lar 

5  0.  William  Healy 

51.  Hiram  Blanchard,     now  W.  J. 

Ayer 

52.  Horace  Haynes 

B.  First  Charlotte  School  House, 
old  cellar  and  door  step 

53.  Dist.  No.  3  School  House 

5  4.  Isaac  Gardner,  now  W.  Brown 
5  5.  Charles  Huff,  Harry  McGlauflin 

5  6.  Increase  Fisher,  old  cellar 

57.  Samuel  Griffin    Jr.,    now  the 

Morrison  home. 

58.  Cone  Place 

59.  Higgins  Place 

60.  Samuel  Griffin  Sr.  place,  now 

Ezra  Rice.  (The  last  four 
places  named  were  on  Old 
Ohio  Road,  first  road  of  the 
town) 

61.  Enoch    Fisher,     now  INIyron 

Ayers 

62.  James  Nodding 

63.  Asa     Phipps     now  Boardway 

home 

64.  Levi    Fisher,     now  Augustine 

Chandler 

6  5.  Margaret  McGlaufln,  now  Chas. 

Ayers 

6  6.  Joseph     Chandler,     now  the 
Islorrison  home. 
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67.  Enoch  Fisher  Sr.,  old  house  now 
a  tool  house,  and  Harris 
Ayers  in  a  new  house 

G8.  Thomas  Annas  Sr. 

69.  John  Annas 

7  0.  Lucas  Gardner,  now  McElwell 
71.  John  Chandler,   Tarbell  place 

old  cellar 
73.  Isaac  Morgan,  old  cellar 

73.  Isaoc  Morgan,  old  cellar 

74.  Old  Grave-yard 

75.  Moses  Sprague,  old  cellar 

76.  Jacob  Gardner,  old  cellar 

7  7.  Jesse  Sprague,  now  Fred  An- 

nis,  a  grandson 

78.  John    Sprague,    later  Newel, 

now  Fremont  Sprague 

79.  Site  of  first  log  house  built  by 

Fishers'  in  1809,  no  trace 
left 

80.  Cellar  of  first  frame  house  in 

Charlotte,  built  by  Fishers. 

81.  Old    Warren    Gardner  place, 

later  Amos  Gardner,  now 
Gower  home 

82.  Charlotte  Pound. 

83.  Ansel  Fisher,  house    built  by 

Benjamin  Gardner 

84.  Leonard  Fisher,    now  Robert 

Rice 

85.  Outlet  Stream 

86.  William    Gallison,   later  Dins- 

more  home 

8  7.  Charlotte  Graveyard 

88.  Merrill     Sprague,     now  Fred 
Lord 

8  9.  John  Sprague,    Warren  Gard- 

ner, Josephus  Mahar 

90.  Jotham  Sprague,  now  Welling- 

ton James 

91.  School  House 

9  2.  Jonah  James 


93.  Thomas  James 

94.  Lafayette  Clark 

95.  Clark 

9  6.  J.  A.  Greenlaw 

97.  Ebid  Clark 

98.  Levi  James 

99.  Old  School  House 

100.  Dinsmore 

101.  James  McAlpin 

102.  George  Stevenson 

103.  Stephen    Sprague    house  and 

mill 

104.  Welch,  Goodell  place 

105.  John  Fisher  place 
10  6.  Fisher 

107.  School  House 

108.  Josiah  Hawkes 

109.  Old  Cellar 

110.  Crocker,  now  CorDutt, 

log  house 

111.  Jerry  Healy 

112.  William  Carlisle 

113.  Herbert  Carlisle 

114.  Coleback  Lake 

115.  McShay 

116.  Abraham  Carlisle 

117.  Conley 

118.  George  Apt 

119.  Graveyard 

120.  Graveyard 

3  21.  Benjamin  Fisher,  old  cellar 

122.  Thomas  Annis  Jr. 

123.  D.  M.  Young,  now  Siniclair 

124.  Alonzo  Annis 

125.  Wellington  Ayer 

126.  Morgan,  old  house 
12  7.  House 

128.  Ayers  Junction 

129.  Charlotte  Station 

130.  Old  Camp  Ground 
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